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Campaigning Season 


AS General Ridgway takes over this week the supreme command 

of allied forces in Europe, a new campaigning season opens in 
the cold war. One stage of the long diplomatic struggle with Russia 
for the allegiance of Germany has ended, and another now begins. In 
one treaty Western Germany gets the next best thing to a peace treaty 
and many of the essentials of sovereignty ; in another it accepts the 
rights and obligations of membership in a European Defence Com- 
munity. The way is open to a German army of 12 divisions—some 
200,000 men—and a tactical air force ; if the way is barred to inde- 
pendent German forces, a revived general staff, and the manufacture 
of the main scientific weapons, the Russians must still see in all this 
the beginnings of a German revival in the western camp of which 
the end cannot be foreseen. They will almost certainly be nervous ; 
for the initiative in German affairs has, for the moment, been snatched 
from them and they face the prospect of a serious diplomatic defeat. 
Therefore, say those who feared war in May of last year and fear it 
again now—therefore, the Russians will strike back. 


They certainly will ; on that score there can be no doubt. But it 
does not follow that they will use military methods. Germany is not 
Korea, even though General Ridgway’s arrival from the fighting front 
to the political front may suggest certain analogies between these two 
divided countries.. There can be no purely local war on the frontier 
between western and eastern Germany, no secluded Putsch in Berlin ; 
the guarantees given to Germany and to the Defence Community by 
Nato ensure that. Attempts to use force will be met by force. This 
should be clearly understood on all sides, for the whole purpose of 
Allied policy in Europe is to provide clear and powerful deterrents to 
aggression in any form—that and no more. This must be seen as 
clearly in Moscow as in Washington, and to suggest that the Rassians 
ignore the deterrents and will deliberately provoke war is to imply that 
their political game in Germany and Europe is already lost. In fact 
it is not ; the cards have been re-dealt, but the game goes on, with 
the Russians still strong in trumps. 


In the first place, no one in France or Germany expects the two 
new treaties to be ratified before October. The results of so much 
private negotiation ‘need therough public and parliamentary discussion 
if the powerful resistance in the Assembly and the Bundestag is to 
be overcome. Neither M. Pinay nor Dr Adenauer is strong enough 
to bulldoze the Oppositions they face. In the second place, everything 
that the Russians do or say between now and the autumn will influence 
the chances of ratification. If they make it easier—as they may—to 
talk sense about free elections and unity for Germany, opinion in 
Western Germany will press for four-power talks, and progress towards 
ratification will slow down to crawling pace. If the Russians use the 
stick as well as the carrot, if they bully the free Berliners while wooing 
the westerners, they will close the official ranks in western countries 
but will cause grave uneasiness in the unofficial ranks behind them. 
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There is little that the western allies can do in Germany 
to hurry on execution of what they have put on paper ; 
and there is much that the Russians—and the Germans— 
can do to slow it up. 


* 


What is to be expected, therefore, in this critical and 
crowded summer is a war of nerves such as the West has 
not experienced since 1948. Berlin may again be the 
storm centre, for it is there that the Russians have, the 
strategical, and the German Communists the political, 
advantage. Things can be done to the free sectors of 
the city which are short of direct aggression, but only 
just. If there is one way in which the Russians might 
reckon to force the West into direct conversations it is 
by a variant of the methods of four years ago. It is true 
that such tactics might gain votes for Dr Adenauer, as 
evidence of the kind of pressure to which a united 
German government might be subject in the old capital 
of the Reich. It is also true that the bullying of Berlin 
would strengthen the determination of the free nations to 
get on with the job of giving Western Europe effective 
defences and cause some embarrassment to the critics of 
rearmament. But the Russians have miscalculated 
Western reactions in the past—indeed, they virtually 
created the Atlantic alliance—and they might calculate 
that the Allies could be frightened into pausing on the 
threshold of alliance with a rearmed Germany. Europe 
may have to show that it cannot be frightened. 


In such a situation the role to be played by the Supreme 
Commander this summer is clear. It is to give undivided 
attention to everything that impedes fulfilment of Nato’s 
defence programme for 1952. The operation is behind 
schedule and the causes of delay are well known: failure 
of governments to train adequate reserves for the divi- 
sions in the field ; lags in the production of aircraft and 
weapons both in the United States and this country ; 
delays in the arrival of American equipment ; lack of 
energy and capacity in some subordinate commanders ; 
inadequate arrangements for land communications and 
logistics. General Ridgway inherits the handicap that 
falls on every general staff that has purely defensive in- 
structions: he has to execute simultaneously a long-term 
plan to.make Western Europe gradually stronger and 
a short-term plan to deter any advisers of Stalin who 
feel that 1952 offers the last chance of preventing the 
West from achieving equality of forces in Europe. 


But, it can. be objected, if it is cold war that is to be 
expected this summer and not the real thing, is not the 
main effort called for elsewhere? Is it not morale that 
will be decisive, the strength of popular conviction that 
the Allies are following the right course? Western 
Europe is, after all, the arena ; the troops defending it 
are surrounded by spectators. It makes a lot of difference 
whether they jeer or cheer. Whose job is it to argue with 
the crowd? That was one of the jobs that General Eisen- 
hower did best; but it remains to be seen whether 
General Ridgway is the man to continue it. If he is to 
know his troops and his commanders, and make his 
presence felt among them, there will be no time this 
summer for the Eisenhower touch. Nor will there be 
time for the stream of non-military problems that were 
solved by it. 


Political direction should be the task of Lord 
Ismay and the new permanent organisation of Nato that 
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he is building up. Unfortunately, the tendency ‘here is 
to start again from scratch, to pull up all the roots planted 
during three years in London. If Nato has Satisfactory 
organs of political and eConomic decision by the aurump 
most people will be surprised. Even then it is not certain 
that men with the requisite powers of leadership wil! be 
there to use them. Nato has passed the stage of planning 
and has now to put drive behind production and delivery. 
burden-sharing and exchange of equipment. Lord Ismay 
has to create the spirit of international loyalty thar pre- 
vails in the Supreme Headquarters. It is not enouch to 
talk of controlling the generals and setting the pace for 
them ; the task for 19§2 is to support the plans they have 
made and the troops they have organised. If there have 
been too many half-measures, it is the politicians not the 
officers who are to blame ; and it is Nato’s job to bring 
collective pressure to bear on them. | 


* 


Where else, then, is leadership to be sought ? General 
Eisenhower insisted on its importance in his parting 
speech in London: “ We cannot focus our eyes too nar- 
rowly on tanks, guns, planes and ships. They cannot 
alone preserve peace nor can they preserve freedom.” In 
other words, one of the major tasks of the Aclantic 
alliance falls on politicians and leaders of public opinion 
For every six speeches that are made in the United States 
about the joint effort, only one is made in Europe. The 
statesmen, on the whole, have done well and Mr Eden 
has been outstanding ; it is the politicians, trade union 
leaders, and others with access to public opinion who 
have failed. And here a special responsibility falls on 
parties in opposition, whether it is in Britain or in 
Germany or elsewhere. They accept, generally specak- 
ing, the need for democratic governments to be strong, 
but they cavil about the amount of strength required. 
What could be wisely and usefully said in 1954 is 
foolishly and harmfully said in 1952. The ordinary 
man who hears their arguments feels that if it is possible, 
as they say, to slow down rearmament and defence pre- 
paration, then the international situation must be 
improving. The politicians may stop short of throwing 
the baby out with the bath water, but the voter listening 
to them does not. The result is half measures in the 
factory and divisions of half-armed troops. 


All over Europe the argument is being used that 
rearmament and the alliance with Germans make i more 
difficult to come to negotiation with the Russians, 
whereas the facts of the last three years show precisely 
the opposite. The gradual adjustment of military power 
between East and West is slowly obliging the Russians 
to define terms on which they will negotiate on specific 
issues. It is a tense and dangerous process of dipiomatic 
attrition, because no one really knows what goes on 10 
the Kremlin. But there was already tension and danger 
before the process started—and a feeling that nothing 
could be done about it. The duty of democrat: poli- 
ticians is to show that something is now being done about 


it, to be candid about international risks, to recall what 
happened fifteen years ago when these risks were 0 
taken, and to explain that the Atlantic organisation 1s 
already an inspiring feat of solidarity among ! riends. 
General Ridgway must be free to delegate this task, for 
Nato itself cannot look after the home front, 20d 1 8 
there that the test may come during the summer! ahead. 
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Mr Butler’s 


“HE Finance Bill reached the end of the committee 
stage on Thursday morning. Its detailed discussion 
in Parliament is over. The long debates on a long Bill 
have left behind an impression that is certainly mislead- 
ing and may be dangerous to the public interest. This is 
the impression that Mr Butler’s financial policy, in its 
entirety, lacks an adequate degree of support either from 
Parliament or from public opinion. It was perhaps 
inevitable that criticisms should have predominated in 
the debates. The Labour party, in spite of Mr Bevan’s 
threats, have not obstructed the Bill, but they have cer- 
tainly opposed it. And the comparative moderation of 
their strategy has tempted the Conservative critics of 
certain parts of the Bill to go further than they might 
otherwise have done. The Chancellor’s supporters have 
hung back—doubtless in the laudable desire to save 
parliamentary time. But the net result is to leave the 
impression that the Budget has lost its friends, and that 
the Conservatives who cheered themselves hoarse on 
Budget Day have had second thoughts. 


This is not only unfair to Mr Butler, but it is also 
dangerous. The policy that Mr Butler has pursued since 
he took office—including the Budget, but not confined 
to it—has had its defects and its weaknesses. But on 
the whole it has manifestly been to the advantage of the 
country. Indeed, it represents the main ground for 
hoping that the battle for the pound sterling may yet 
be won; and it has required considerable political 
courage in its execution. now the courage is not to 
be rewarded and it is only the defects of the policy that 
are to be recalled, then, politics being politics, the policy 
will lapse into inaction and the courage into compromise. 
All those who think the Butler policy, seen in the round, 
is better, not than some ideal alternative, but than what 
would in fact take its place if it were abandoned, should 
stand up and be counted. 


To say this is not to palliate any of the Budget’s 
defects. For the Excess Profits Levy, even in its revised 
form, it is impossible to say a single good word. It is 
still true, as it was in March, that the Budget takes too 
weak a view of the nation’s necessities and would have 
been better if it had built up a larger surplus. It has 
become apparent, to be sure, that the Budget was about 
as severe as was possible in the political circumstances. 
But that does not so much void the criticism of its 
weakness as deflect it from Mr Butler to the colleagues 
and supporters who would not follow him any further. 


There can be no retraction of these complaints against 
the Budget. But now that it is, for all practical purposes, 
enacted into law, it becomes more important to recall 
its favourable features, and to strengthen Mr Butler’s 
hand for the future. He is, after all, the only Minister 
in the present Government who has been effective in 
changing policy and in changing it in the right direction. 

Mr Harold Macmillan has also proved himself to be 
an effective Minister, but the more effective he is, the 
more the real public interest is damaged.) The Chan- 
cellor deserves more articulate support from public 
opinion than he has been receiving. 

The first point that should be remembered in his 
favour—perhaps in the long run it will turn out to be 
the most important—is that he made a start with cutting 
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Finance Bill 


the bloated total of state expenditure. This is demo- 
cratically right—there can be no doubt that if the 
British people were ever asked whether they would like 
to have more of their own money to spend in their own 
way, the response would be overwhelming—and it is 
economically imperative ; nevertheless, it required some 
courage to propose, for what is chiefly audible when cuts 
in expenditure are proposed are the complaints of those 
who are hurt in the first stage, not the gratitude of those 
who benefit from the reduced taxation. Nevertheless, it 
requires no argument that the British economy, if it is 
ever again to be supple and buoyant, must be relieved of 
the mountainous incubus of taxation that presses upon 
it. To take the first step in this direction, however small, 
is not a matter for one day’s praise alone. 


* 


Moreover, Mr Butler’s Budget had the merit of 
showing that the expenditure of the state could be cut 
without. the standard of living of the working class 
suffering thereby. This is a political merit, and only a 
questionable economic merit, since if the Budget had 
been as much sterner as it should have been, then the 
Chancellor would not have been able to hand back in 
tax concessions and increases in social security payments 
as much as he took away by reducing the subsidies. But 
he deserves some defence on the point if only because 
it is the one on which he has been most unfairly attacked. 
There is undoubtedly one section of the working class 
that loses on balance from thé Budget—those whose 
incomes are too small to benefit from the reductions in 
income tax and whose families are too small to gain from 
the increases in family allowances. Exact statistics are 
not available ; but it is certainly a minority, and almost 
certainly a small minority, of the wage-earners of the 
country. Yet from the start the Labour party have 
sought to give the impression that “the poor” as a 
whole are being penalised in favour of “the rich,” and 
the Conservative Central Office seems to be so inert in 
matters of public information, now that all its bright 
young men are so busy in the House of Commons, that 
it has very largely allowed the Socialists to get away with 
an assertion that is manifestly contrary to the facts. Even 
the Economic Bulletin of the Economic Commission for 
Europe at Geneva goes so far as to say that “ the result ” 
of the Budget “is generally regressive,” and that “ on 
balance, all families with an annual income of below 
£350, who represent something close to one-half of the 
total number of family incomes, will be worse off.” Both 
statements are untrue. It is strange to see an organ of 
the United Nations either being taken in by, or lending 
itself to, the propaganda of the Opposition party in this 
country, and Her Majesty’s Ministers would be within 
their rights in resenting it. 


By far the strongest point of Mr Butler’s financial 
policy, however, still remains to be mentioned. This is 
his revival of credit control, and the decisive stop that 
he has put to the era of dogmatic cheap money. The 
rate of interest, like that other great regulator the rate 
of exchange, is a most powerful weapon of economic 

licy, the more potent because its workings cannot be 
fully set out in advance. Those who like to have every- 
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thing worked out in a neat statistical table are inclined 
to say, beforehand, that a change in either rate would 
have very little effect. They said it before the exchange 
rate was altered in September, 1949, and they said it 
again before Mr Butler started putting Bank Rate up 
and tightening the base of credit last autumn. The 
effects cannot be seen or comprehended in advance, 
since they operate through hundreds of thousands of 
private decisions in every boardroom and bank parlour 
up and down the country and- overseas. But they are 
nevertheless most profound and—at least in the case of 
Bank Rate—almost wholly beneficial. 

The increase in Bank Rate was doubtless not the only 
reason why the pound sterling shot above parity on the 


Malaise Among 


NE had believed that policies were as much part of 
a British politician as recipes are part of a French 
chef—but apparently it is not so. We are told on the best 
authority that the Conservatives have, on many important 
matters, no policy. The Labour party is said to be in an 
even worse way, and to have no policy at all. Socialists 
are waiting for ideas as a becalmed ship waits for a 
breeze, and no amount of huffing and puffing by the neo- 
Fabians seems to help. The Liberals, too, have no real 
policy ; they wait for no wind but row and row, like the 
men who went to sea in a sieve. _ This spectacle, of 
politicians without policies is a serious matter, for it 
suggests that something vital in the English way of life 
is threatened with extinction. Can it bt a result of the 
postwar revolution ? Is it the fault of the Zeitgeist or of 
Dr Dalton ? Has the decline in classical education some- 
thing to do with it, or is the politician just no longer the 
man he was? The causes may be biological, psycho- 
logical, ecological—or perhaps sociological. Someone 
should make it his business to be paid to find out. 

On balance one would favour a sociological investiga- 
tion, for there are few things more diverting than the 
sight of a sociologist—or should it be an anthropologist ? 
—struggling to find order in the habits and customs of 
the English. His job should be strictly defined: to find 
out where and when and how policy was conceived in 
the days when parties still had policies. He might do 
worse than to make a comparative study of policy-making 
environment at four dates—say 1885, 1905, 1925 
and 1945. That would cover the age of Webb, the 
g'orious social revolution accomplished by Gladstone, 
Asquith, Lloyd George and Dalton. It would span the 
stretch of progressive thought from Marx to Mikardo, 
the social transition from country house party to summer 
school, from morning dress to corduroys, from Trollope 
to Tribune. There is no doubt that the ruling class, 
seventy years ago, spent its week-ends making policy in 
an environment quite different from that in which the 
ruling class of seven years ago conceived the welfare 
state. The task of research is to discover what there was 
in the ways of 1885 that prevented policy fizzling out in 
1892, and to apply the knowledge to the circumstances of 
19§2. 

One has heard that in Victorian and Edwardian days 
politicians imbibed ideas and exuded policies at house 
parties over nuts and wine. At dinner the young back- 
bencher and the old front-bencher took each other’s 
measure; So long as the ladies were present, politics 
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day after Budget Day and the drain on the re: 
temporarily ceased ; but it was the main reason. Nor 
is it wholly a coincidence that the pound again fell | -Jow 
thé line and (presumably) the losses started 2) xp 
precisely at the time when Mr Butler’s policies seomeq 
to be losing public confidence at home. If Bank Rate 
had achieved no more than to purchase a respit. for 
those crucial nine weeks it would have been well \ orth 
while. But it has done much more, by taking up a ¢reat 
deal of the slack in the British economy ; and it can do 


more yet, if there is full confidence that the siiffer 


monetary policy will be pursued with consistency and 
vigour. The need of the moment is not to joy the 
Chancellor’s elbow, but to strengthen his hand. 


the Mandarins 


were touched on with well-bred wit and casual wisdom. 
With the ladies out of the room, the company beg.n to 
talk seriously about the state of the nation ; and out of 
the zeal of the younger men to be original and the 
determination of their elders to be cynical there were 
born ideas. In the wide spaces of the country house 
cabals could form in the library and individuals could 
reflect in the solitude of the gunroom. What had been 
sketched at the dinner table on Friday could be painted 
in on Saturday over the guns or the croquet hoops. By 
Sunday something could be formulated in words. By 
Monday there was a policy, and by Tuesday it was a 
paper in Whitehall—and so on. There was no Economic 
Survey to consult; no one had to bother: about the 
balance of payments ; and the class war seemed mainly 


an affair between gamekeepers and poachers. The secret 
of the process lay in leisure and space, in the stimulus 
of select company, and in the feeling of intimate con- 
spiracy which is common to ruling cliques and revolu- 


tionary societies. What such a company agreed on— 
whether at the Cecils’ or the Webbs’—was ipso facto 
policy. If it happened to be foreign policy, it mattered 
comparatively little what the foreigner thought about 1; 
Britannia ruled the waves and the Foreign Secretary had 
no telegrams to read. 


It is difficult to believe that this gracious and leisurely 
manner of policy-making has entirely disappeared. The 
Labour Party, it is true, has made it almost impossible 
to live in country houses, and full employment has !ed 
to the extinction of the butler as swiftly as the tractor 
has driven out the horse. But there is still Chequers— 
and of course Chartwell and Hatfield and one or two 
others survive. (Mr Molotov, one remembers, was s0 
alarmed by the easy-going ways of Chequers that he 
slept with a revolver by his bedside and a secret police- 
man standing at his door.) But where else are policies 
worked out by such methods ? Are there houses where 
civil servants join their ministers late on a Saturday. with 
their red boxes, statistics and files ? And what about 
the dons—especially the economics dons—without whom 
progressive policy-making is impossible ? Where are 
they to be found at the week-ends ? These are questions 
well worth investigating in a scientific spirit. 

The Conservatives, one presumes, struggle to keep the 
tradition alive; but their o ts do their best 0 
change it. Labour, on the seems to favour at 
week-end the country ‘and the company of 


philosophical gardeners ; or beer and darts in the com 
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stituency. If they use the country house at all, it is the 
mansion that has seen better days: the hollow-soundin 
house of bare corridors, with the well-kept lawn ‘at 
neglected shrubs, dedicated to adult education, new 
philosophies and world citizenship. Fundamental 
social policies, enlightened views on marriage and 
medicine, and such like are hammered out against a back- 
sround of cold supper and pingpong. The progressive 
counterpart of the Cliveden set is the summer-school 
week-end, where everyone but the lecturer pays his own 
bil! and catches the first train on Monday morning. 


Yet it is doubtful whether the sociologist would find 
out even there the springs of policy-making. It is incon- 
ceivable that men and women—for the ladies no longer 
withdraw—thrash out charges for dentures over dinner, 
or supper. It is inconceivable, too, that the way to 


re-nationalise steel should be discovered in deck-chairs on 
a lawn. The major problems of the welfare state can be 
effectively discussed only in more functional surround- 


ings. We know they are not dealt with in the Whitehall 
rooms of Ministers and assistant secretaries, because both 
are too busy with politics and administration to think 
about policy. Where else, then, is the investigator to 


look f 


He must give up high-falutin ideas of country house 
week-ends and ‘begin his search in the suburbs and 
environs of London—in Wimbledon, or Hampstead, or 
one of the garden cities. He must seek out the detached 
house with garden of an official from—say—the Ministry 
of Health, choosing preferably a Sunday morning. There 
he will find the springs of policy-making, the permanent 
under-secretary shaving, the bureaucrat in his bath. 
Relaxing in hot water, the door locked, the telephone out 
of reach, inaccessible to man or woman, oblivious to 
everything but steam and soap, the Minister’s right-hand 
man is thinking creatively. Not for long, it is true—half 
an hour at the most—but if the affairs of a Ministry 
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receive 26 hours of concentrated and consecutive thought 
in the year, it is not doing badly. At bath-time the wood 
can be seen in spité of the trees ; question-time in the 
House is a vague threat over the horizon ; the mind can 
range over Policy. It is then that ways of increasing 
the cheese ration present themselves, and town and 
country planning unfolds in its full grandeur. It is then 
that mighty deals in non-ferrous metals are decided on. 


Research might show that there is some exaggeration 
in this picture, but not much. It would probably show 
varieties of relaxation: the official from Agriculture 
prodding his pigs ; the Treasury man doing his pools ; 
the brigadier from the War Office listening to the Third 
Programme. But in each case the essential point is the 
same: policy-making is done by the civil servant, relaxed 
in modest privacy after 3 p.m. on Saturday. 

If such facts as these were established and published, 
somebody would certainly want to do something about 
them. There would be talk of a policy for policy-making, 
of a new approach to the problem of the official’s leisure. 
Whitehall might be offered its own Chequers—not a bad 
idea. An attempt might be made to concentrate under- 
secretaries in one of the new towns, surrounded by green 
belts and light industries, so that week-end thinking could 
be co-ordinated at the policy level. But such proposals 
would have to be examined with the greatest caution and 
scepticism. To switch from a scarcity of policies to a glut 
would merely aggravate that psychology of fatigue which 
progressive politicians have inflicted on Whitehall. Some- 
thing, on the other hand, ought to be done ; and the 
sociologist would probably find that a simple administra- 
tive decision would do the trick. Let the civil servant 
be given every Saturday morning off. That would make 
possible two morning sessions a week in the bath and 
double the yearly output of creative thinking in White- 
hall. That would be just about enough to provide policies 
and cure the malaise of the mandarins. 


The Resources of the Cinurionwealtl 


Te many people, Britain, surrounded by the riches 
of its Commonwealth, is‘a typical example of poverty 
amidst plenty. To them, full development of power and 
wealth is a simple matter, held back only by the 
lethargy of governments—Lord Beaverbrook’s crusader 
has been chained to the post for a long time. The 
resources are there; Britain and Commonwealth 
countries are anxious to develop them ; capital can be 
had for the asking both here and in the United States ; 
special prices can be arranged under long-term contracts 
or similar techniques of governmental trading. Such 
are the premises of this simple view. They are believed 
Without investigation, indeed, without thought ; it is a 
fach derived from the political concept of imperialism. 
But many changes have taken place since the heyday 
of British overseas investment ; now, unfortunately, this 
problem of developing the resources of the Common- 
wealth is a highly complex one, bedevilled by both 
politics and sociology. Any plan of development, nowa- 
cays, must be a co-operative one. It must be 

‘o and supported by the independent members of this 
family of nations ; it must be freely accepted by its 
Peoples. Even the economic factors cannot be accurately 


assessed or readily estimated. Many of the terms in the 
equation that determines whether development should 
or should not be pursued on economic grounds have to 
be guessed and the margin of error can be very wide. In 
this and in subsequent articles, it is intended to discuss 
the main problems raised by Commonwealth develop- 
ment and to point out what would be involved, for 
Britain and the other members of the Commonwealth, 
in a decision to speed up the pace of development. The 
purpose is not to formulate a policy, but rather to show 
what courses of action have to be taken to achieve certain 
objectives. : 

Members of the Commonwealth, it is true, have been 
well endowed by nature: they possess between them a 
variety of climates, geological structures, soils, peoples 
and cultures. All except Canada use currencies that can 
be freely exchanged with one another and also with the 
few non-Commonwealth members of the sterling area. 
Many of the resources have already been developed. 
India and Pakistan, for example, together produce 
practically all the world’s jute ; Canada produces four- 
fifths of the world’s nickel, while the sterling members 
of the Commonwealth account for three-quarters of the 
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world’s tea, two-thirds of its manganese, half of. its wool, 
rubber, chrome and cocoa, and a little under half of its 
tin. They also supply a third of the world’s hard hemps, 
a quarter of its coal, antimony and sugar, a fifth of its 
wheat, bauxite, woodpulp and lead and just under a fifth 
of its copper (though with Canada, the Commonwealth’s 
share is a quarter). As a rough illustration of the extent 


~ t¢9 which these resources meet the needs of the Common- 


wealth, it can be taken that the Commonwealth accounts 
for between a fifth and a quarter_of the world’s consump- 
tion of most of these commodities ; Britain is by far the 
largest single consumer in the Commonwealth. 


* 


Many development schemes are already being 
pursued and a number are being considered. Copper 
production is being expanded in Northern Rhodesia and 
its electrolytic refining capacity extended ; copper is_also 
being developed in Uganda. Large-scale production of 
zinc and lead is considered possible in Nigeria and zinc 
and lead output could be increased in Australia—though 
until transport facilities have been improved, it is 
doubtful whether increased quantities of both metals 
could be exported. Tin mining is being developed in 
Nigeria (the surface deposits are being worked out) and 
tin deposits exist in Uganda and British Honduras ; the 
existing tin reserves in Malaya are expected to last only 
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15 years and there has been little new exploration there 
for the past twenty years. Aluminium is to be produced 
in the Gold Coast from indigenous bauxite and 
possibly in North Borneo from Malayan and Indonesian 
bauxite. Two large deposits of bauxite are being 
worked in Jamaica and alumina will be produced 
locally before shipping to Canada. Manganese produc- 
tion could be increased in India and in South Africa, 
tungsten in Uganda, beryllium (an important moder 
mineral) in India, columbium (a special steel alloy for 
jet engines) in Nigeria and Uganda, cobalt in Northern 
Rhodesia and Uganda, iron ore in Sierra Leone and 
Malaya, and pyrites for sulphur in Cyprus. So far no 
commercial deposits of nickel have been found in the 
Commonwealth outside Canada (though a large deposit 
of low-grade ore was discovered in Tanganyika after the 
war), and no natural sulphur or molybdenum. But it 
has a number of the lesser known metals and minerals 
and also uranium and other atomic materials. 

Oil prospecting is being carried out over a wide area, 
and the reserves in Trinidad, North Borneo and Brunei 
have been tapped for some time. Canada’s great 
resources are now being quickly developed. Deep drilling 
is going on in Nigeria, Barbados and British Honduras. 
Coal production could be increased in Australia and 
South Africa; the colonial deposits are all of poor 
quality. The Commonwealth has large reserves of timber 
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and certain tropical deciduous trees from the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria and Malaya are now being used in Britain 
as softwood for housing. Woodpulp for rayon is being 
made from eucalyptus trees in South Africa. Cotton 
production can be and is being expanded in East Africa, 
Nigeria, Pakistan and India. Borneo is now growing 
manila hemp that previously came only from the 
Philippines. Of the foodstuffs, sugar production is 
already being increased under a long-term contract. 
Australia is attempting to increase its wheat production ; 
Australia and New Zealand could increase their output 
of meat and dairy products. Rice is to be grown in 
Northern Rhodesia, sorghums in Nigeria, vegetable oil- 
seeds in Nigeria, Malaya and India and maize could be 
developed in parts of Africa. 


This list is lengthy and so far only the surface has 
been scratched. No complete surveys have been made 
of the Commonwealth territories. The number of official 
geologists working in the colonies has increased from 58 


NOTES OF 


Conservatives in Distress 


Conservative members of Parliament have left West- 
minster for the Whitsuntide recess more baffled and unhappy 
than seemed at all likely in the early spring. The enthusiasm 
with which the Budget was greeted has been replaced by 
ungenerous sniping at Mr Butler: And) underlying that 
criticism is not only dissatisfaction witha bad tax—the excess 
profits levy—but an increased reluctance to recognise the 
facts of the balance of payments. As soon as the loss of gold 
had been reduced in March, many Conservative backbenchers 
pushed the battle for sterling out of their minds. They seem 
little more capable than the Labour party of sustaining 
courage to stick to unpopular policies, outside the moments 
of acute and obvious crisis. 

The Finance Bill is not the only occasion of dissension in 
the Tory ranks. The scheme for returning road haulage to 
private ownership was to have rallied all the faint hearts and 
demonstrated the vigorous championing of competitive enter- 
prise that the denationalisation of steel could not show. In 
fact the scheme was sour as soon as it was published and 
has produced more divisions of opinion.than it has healed. 
A few Conservatives are openly disagreeing with some bitter- 
ness. Less openly, criticism of Mr Churchill’s leadership 
has increased quickly. This criticism is not much concerned 
with policy. But the Prime Minister’s tendency to surround 
himself with the men he knew well in the war seems to be 
growing rather than weakening after seven months in office, 
It is responsible for much confusion in administration and 
inevitably it also ruffles many tempers, both in Parliament 
and in Whitehall. 


* 


, 


_ These—in addition to the Gallup Poll’s evidence of the 
Government’s unpopularity—are the causes of Tory depres- 
sion. They are substantial enough. Yet the mood neverthe- 
less seems exaggerated. There are considerations on the other 
side. The committee stage of the Finance Bill has taken less 
time, and has involved less bitter controversy, than at one 
time seemed possible. By shelving: the Steel Bill, until the 
autumn at the earliest, the congestion of the Parliamentary 
time-table has been a little eased. On its fringes, at least, 
the administration has undoubtedly been strengthened by the 
Promotion of able younger men like Mr Macleod and Mr 
Maudling. The process was carried a little further this week 
with the rise of Mr Watkinson, who goes to the junior post at 
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at the end of 1946 to nearly 190, while the number of 
territories being surveyed has doubled—from eleven to 
twenty-two. In addition there are geologists attached to 
mining and prospecting firms. The preliminary investi- 
gations have been speeded up since the war, but there 
is still a vast amount of routine geological mapping to 
be done. And until these surveys have been completed, 
the full extent of the resources of the Commonwealth 
will not be known. 


o 

There is thus no room for doubt that an immense 
potential for development exists. Why, then, have these 
primary resources not been more fully developed in the 
past ? Why does not development proceed more rapidly 
today ? There are several answers, but the most impor- 
tant is contained in the one word cost. Resources can 
always be developed if cost can be ignored ; but neither 
Britain nor, the other members of the sterling area can 
afford to ignore cost. 


(20 be continued) 


THE WEEK 


the Ministry of Labour, and Mr Heath, who is promoted 
among the Whips. Brigadier Mackeson, who has been given 
the important post of Secretary for Overseas Trade, falls into 
rather a different category. The appointment is most easily 
explicable as a gesture of appeasement to the advocates of 
more imperial preference. But there are many more young 
men of talent who could be used if Mr Churchill had, or 
would create vacancies for them. 


For older Ministers the relief of the summer recess will 
soon be on the horizon. And, above all, the Labour party’s 
arrogance and vigour in opposition never for a moment con- 
ceal either its internal dissensions or the fact that no section 


of the party has a positive policy. The Tories have cause for 
concern but not for distress. 


* * * 


Moscow’s Carrot and Stick 


A Soviet Note, like a novel, is sometimes best sampled 
by beginning with the last paragraph. The latest expression 
of Moscow’s views on Germany, published on Monday, gives 
in its final sentences a hint that should not be overlooked. 
It says in effect that an all-German government, having 
signed a peace treaty with the four powers, will not be bound 
by any agreements with other States signed by the 
present governments of Western and Eastern Germany. To 
the Frenchman this means that an all-German Government 
would not be bound by the treaty for a defence community 
signed on Tuesday ; but to the Pole it will mean .that the 
same government-would not be bound by the treaty between 
Poland and the Communist government of Eastern Germany. 
As this treaty confirms their existing eastern frontier the 
point is important. 

This same paragraph says that the German government, 
after signing the peace treaty, “ will have the same rights 
as the governments of any other independent, sovereign 
state.” Does this mean that united Germany could become 
a member of Nato or an ally of the Soviet Union, according 
to choice ? If so, an important change has occurred since the 
last Soviet Note which said emphatically that Germany must 
not join alliances with anyone. Yet it is difficult to believe 
that the Russians would not resist by every means in their 
power a German government’s attempt to join the Atlantic 
group, which is described in this Note as “aggressive.” It 
is all very puzzling, and shows how careful the western 
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governments must be to get strictly defined limits for any 
talks which may result from the diplomatic exchanges, 


The other point of interest is the Note’s direct appeal to 
the German people. Western policy, it says, is “ two-faced, 
asking for unification and a peace treaty but doing everything 
to prevent it. It is necessary, therefore, for the German 
people “ to find its own solution of the problem of the peace, 
treaty and national unity.” This vague threat probably 
implies three thoughts in the mind of the draftsman: that 
Russian tactics can maintain and strengthen the opposition 
in Western Germany to Dr Adenauer’s policies and frustrate 
ratification ; that Eastern Germany can make life harassing 
for the West by causing innumerable difficulties at the 
frontier and in Berlin; and that the Western Germans, 
having been conceded the right to conclude trade treaties, 
can be tempted eastward by trading offers from the markets 
of the East. 


* 


Consideration of these tactics must not be allowed to 
obscure the essential fact that this Note does not answer the 
main and crucial question of the last Allied Note: how does 
the Soviet Government propose to guarantee that German 
unity is brought about and maintained in conditions of full 
political freedom ? It is arguable that the way for the West 
to keep German allegiance, now that the new treaties have 
been signed, is to press on towards unity ; but it can hardly 
be contended that democratic Germans would be grateful 
if they found themselves united on terms which give no 
guarantee of real freedom and independence. Some answer 
to this question must come from Moscow before talks can 
be usefully initiated. 


* * * 
After the Bonn Treaty 


The conventions signed on May 26th by Mr Acheson, 
Dr Adenauer, Mr Eden and M. Schuman constitute neither 
a peace treaty nor a permanent settlement. . The Treaty of 
Germany as it is now being called is a freely negotiated 
agreement—not in any sense a Diktat—or how Western 
Germany and the three Allied governments shall work 
together in a complex and dangerous situaticu. It makes the 
Germans equal partners with their European neighbours in 
most essential matters by ending the occupation and other 
restrictive arrangements arising out of the war which Germany 
lost. The Federal Republic regains authority over its external 
and internal affairs, but the Allies retain powers to negotiate 
for German unity with the Russians, to maintain rights in 
Berlin and to give the troops defending the territory essential 
facilities and a certain freedom of action in emergency. 


The agreements are generous, but Germans will find much 
to resent if their politicians want to rouse resentment. As 
an article on page §93 describes, they have been- received, 
as expected, without either’enthusiasm or gratitude. Much in 
their working will depend on how loyally the Germans co- 
operate with the French and others inside the European 
Defence Community and the Schuman Plan, under which 
they accept obligations which would look, and in fact be, much 
more onerous if they appeared in a peace treaty. And, of 
course, it remains to be seen whether Dr Adenauer can get 
the defence treaty and the conventions ratified. 

His prospects of doing so depend greatly on what~is said 
and done in Europe and in this country between now and the 
autumn. If the Germans are to be accepted as allies they 
must be treated with confidence. Certainly things will be 
said and done by some of them to arouse new suspicions 
and confirm old ones ; party politics alone will ensure that. 
But the elaborate safeguards freely accepted by Dr Adenauer 
should be carefully studied when the full texts of the Con- 
ventions and the EDC agreement are published. Those who 
say they are insufficient should realise that their voices will 
merely swell the chorus of Germans who say they are 
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excessive. To attack Dr Adenauer is, in fact if not jp 


intention, to support his nationalist opponents. To demand 


German membership in Nato and the scrapping of the EDC 
is to offer Germans not less freedom of military action by 
more—more, in fact, than German democrats theinselves 
think safe. If the Germans make the EDC work their claim 
to membership of the Atlantic Council will be irres:stible - 
if they do not, the Americans, British and French are bound 
to consult. That is quite sufficient for the moment. 


* * * 


British Pledges to Europe 


The Foreign Ministers have this week provided Europe, 
and especially this country, with an embarras de ric hesses, 
It will take time for the significance of all the promises that 
have been given to filter through to the men and women 
who have to honour them. At this stage there are two 
questions worth asking: first, has the British Government 
undertaken any new commitment, or is it the case thar what 
was already fact has now taken form on paper? Second, 
do the new engagements further British interests > 


It is fairly clear that the answer to the first question is No. 
Britain has guaranteed to ‘help the European Defence Com- 
munity if it is attacked and receives a similar pledge in 
return ; but it was already bound to do this for France, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg under the Brussels Treaty 
and for Italy under the North Atlantic Treaty. What is new 
is that Britain has formalised and made mutual an existing 
guarantee to Western Germany, which becomes in effect an 
ally of this country. Just in case of accidents—and the 
French still see them coming round every corner—a protocol 
has been added to the North Atlantic Treaty to extend its 
protection to the same group of countries. The real point 
of this protocol is that it provides some guarantee from the 
United States, which is unable to give any separate under- 
taking to the European Defence Community. It also com- 
mits Canada. 

In the special declaration signed by Britain, France and 
the United States, paper does all that paper can do to ensure 
that if any government walked out of the EDC and thereby 
seemed to threaten peace, Britain and the United States 
would consult together and other partners. Clearly the 
departure of a rearmed Germany would be a threat to jfeace ; 
the departure of Holland would not be. If General de Gaulle 
took France out, everyone would want to think again. 


In fact, Britain would have done anyhow, in the pre- 
dictable future, all the things that these three solemn pledges 
say it will do. But they should help to persuade both the 
French and the German parliaments to ratify the new treaties. 
The French must press for no more, or the British will get 
exasperated. By giving the formal undertakings that Con- 
tinental opinion demands, the British Government is putting 
its weight behind the final attempt to make Wester 
Europe into a community -with hope for the future. That 
it should gain that hope is a vital British interest—and that 
is the answer to the second question. If it is protested that 
Britain has gone too far ahead of the United States, the 
answer is that Mr Eden has gone scarcely a pace ahead of 
Mr Acheson. So long as Nato exists, so long will the 
Americans be directly affected by any threat to their allies 
security. Treaties can do no more. 


* * * 


Expanding Agriculture 

The White Paper* on this year’s review of farm prices 
contains an important statement on the Governments Pre 
duction policy for British agriculture. The word target '8 
carefully eschewed. The Government prefers to “ indicate 


* Annual Review and Fixing of Farm Prices, 1952. Cm. 8556. 
HMSO. 6d. 
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‘he directions ”-in which “further expansion is required.” 
‘These directions are in themselves eminently sensible. The 
-,in emphasis is on expanding meat production by securing 
irge increase in the annual rearing of calves and in the 
ibers of sheep and pigs. In order to obtain feedingstuffs 
for the additional livestock, it is suggested that a million more 
,-res of grass should be ploughed up while the utilisation of 
che remaining grassland would be greatly improved. The 
nunber of dairy cattle would not be increased, but the yield 
ner cow would be. The expected result—not, it is em- 
nhasised, the goal—is that by 1956 net agricultural output 
will be at least 160 per cent of its prewar size. (At present, 
it is just over 140 per cent.) It is perhaps a mistake to 
introduce this one cautious guess about a distant date, 
especially since agriculture might in practice do better. 


(he immediate problem is to get the process of expansion 
g again after the setback of the last two years. The 
ernment is rightly worried by the sharp decline last year 

ch in cattle rearing and in the tillage area. What is less 
certain is that it has hit on the appropriate means for fostering 
steady programme of expansion. 

The results of the price review are intended to be closely 

related to these production objectives. Some of the new 
producers’ subsidies—the £34 million for ploughing grants, 
the £4} million for calf rearing, the £74 million for fertilisers 
vill clearly encourage farmers to do the sort of things 
Government wants. But in other respects, the White 
Paper displays a faltering ambivalence between the Treasury 
viewpoint and the agricultural viewpoint. Thus it condemns 
the view that credit difficulties, which some farmers are un- 
deniably experiencing, “ are properly to be solved by increases 
in prices.” The capital subsidy, introduced in 1947 for just 
this purpose, was to have been reduced by agreed stages. 

The White Paper’s statement certainly implies that this 

reduction is sound and should continue. But in fact it has 
this year been abandoned. Again, “the Government cannot 
ntemplate any prolonged continuation ” of its loss on the 
: of rationed feedingstuffs. But it is prepared to carry a 

much larger loss in the coming year to keep prices stable. 
Is the Government continuing policies which it knows to be 
wrong ? What needs to be grasped is that the total sum 
ivailable to British agriculture is strictly limited—so that 
the various possible ways of spending it need far more 
examination, and justification, than they are now getting. 


os “09 


* * * 


The Price Settlement 


Now that the details of the recent settlement of agri- 
cultural prices are known, they make rather better sense than 
| the Government’s first sketchy announcement. Broadly, 
‘arm prices and subsidies have been increased, as a result of 
the special and annual reviews, by the equivalent of £524 
ullion a year. Against this, costs have risen by £§7 million. 
he Government also paid out £24 million last year, and 
will probably find as much again this year, to keep feeding- 
stuff prices stable. The effect, unless it is offset by a further 
rise in costs, should be to renew the financial incentives to 
policy of expansion. Since higher prices almost balance 
uigher costs, farmers who increase their turnover in the 
-oming year (as it is hoped most will) should increase their 
profits. The Government also hopes for an increase in 
‘arming efficiency, which would have the same effect. 


(he White Paper suggests that farmers’ profits have 
d “clined slightly in the last two years. The departmental 
calculation gives an “average net farm income for the last 
‘our years of £290 million, with 1950-51 the worst year and 
‘he forecast for 19§1-§2 just above average. , This works out 
‘t around £770 a farm to cover interest on working capital 
aS well as the farmer’s own labour. As an average, this 
cannot be said necessarily to suggest “ featherbedding ”; but 
ucither does it indicate the serious decline in farming profits 
which is sometimes alleged. 


ae 
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The impression left by the White Paper is that the Govern- 
ment has not really plumbed the reasons for the farmers’ 
reluctance to increase output. It believes the major cause to 
be “steeply rising costs against the background of a feeling 
of uncertainty about the demand for ‘the farmers’ products.” 
This line of thought has led to the belief, strongly expressed 
by producers, that milk production fell last year because prices 
were inadequate. In another place, however, the White Paper 
blames the weather for this result and points out that this 
year there appears to have been a marked recovery in pro- 
duction. In truth, nobody knows what level of prices or 
distribution of subsidies is really the most effective stimulus to 
production. The classic laws of supply and demand have only 
limited relevance to the farming situation. . 


* * * 


The Lords on Broadcasting 


The House of Lords devoted two whole days of debate 
to Lord Reith’s motion on the Government’s White Paper 
on the BBC. There were 29 speakers—which is a great many 
for the Lords—and it was obvious that the subject created 
more interest among the peers than any for a long time past. 
On the first day there was an impressive procession of 
eminent figures, united in denouncing the Government’s 
proposal to permit an experimental degree of sponsoring in 
television—Lords Reith, Samuel, Listowel, Halifax, Jowitt, 
Elton and Hailsham all spoke in this vein, some of them 
with great feeling, and Lord De la Warr, who represented 
the Government, got little support. This balance was some- 
what redressed on the second day, when there were roughly 
as many speeches for the White Paper as against it, culmi- 
nating with a very effective defence by the Lord Chancellor 
of the principle of freedom of the air. 


On the whole, in spite of the feeling engendered, the 
arguments followed lines that are becoming familiar, and 





ADVERTISING WISDOM .4¢4 5 





Buyers are human beings 


In selling a product, figures can only take you so 
far; after that, the business becomes personal, no 
amount of market research can help you if your cus- 
tomer—metaphorically speaking—doesn’t like your tie. 

We don’t disparage market research—we use it 
ourselves—but we don’t close our eyes to its short- 
comings. Many a thriving business has been built on a 
product that according to the research figures had no 
future. And as many theoretically promising ventures 
have ended in failure. The explamation in both cases 
was the unpredictable personal factor. 

So we never forget that the customer is human, like 
ourselves, and that he'll only. toe the statistical line if 
he feels that way. It’s a business philosophy we 
developed years ago, and it is still serving us well. 

» If you think that you would profit by the personal 
touch in your advertising, why not phone or drop us a 
line and we'll arrange to meet and talk it over with you ? 


SAMSON CLARKS 


. CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
Soe icone Sent tonto wa. Telephone: MUSeum so050 
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The eyes signal the fast long-hop outside the leg stump. The 
heels pivot . . the shoulders are square . . the arms sweep round, and 
follow through ..the bat superimposes its weight upon the ball’s 
own impetus. 1T ALL ADDS UP To a hook that scatters the spectators 


beyond the square-leg boundary. . 


UNITED WE STAND , 


The team who work for AE1 is sixty thousand strong-three times 





the strength of a British Army Division, In a year these people turn out | 
enough electrical equipment to pay for a quarter 
of the nation’s meat imports. The companies of Associated Electrical Industries 
working separately and together, pooling their knowledge, their experience, 


and their resources, are a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good. 


These ore the componies of AET 


Metfropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd . 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd iT ALL ADDS UP TO 


The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co, Ltd 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd 
Newton Victor Ltd 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 

Sunvic Controls Ltd 





Associated Electrical Industries 
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very little that was novel was introduced. Apart from the 
central issue of monopoly, the chief bone of contention was 
the method proposed in the White Paper for the appointment 
of Governors of the BBC by an impartial panel of two politi- 
cians and two judges, presided over by the Speaker. This 
pr posal came in for the strongest condemnation—particu- 
larly from Lord Waverley, who was not overly critical of the 
other proposals in the White Paper—and the Government 
may well think fit to reconsider it. 


Rut it was monopoly, pro and con, that really interested 
their lordships. Several speakers made the very interesting 
oint that the elderly peers seem to be mainly in favour of 
the monopoly while a majority of the younger peers— 
certainly of those who,spoke—are opposed to it. That is 
not the only reason for suspecting that the Best People, 


whose noble representatives led the attack on the White 
Paper, are out of touch with public opinion on this matter. 


One peer wondered aloud whether these defenders of public 
morality had ever listened to the programmes that the listen- 
ing public likes best. Indeed, many people who do not share 
the elderly peers’ certainty of moral superiority will agree 
with the rebuke that the Lord Chancellor administered to 
their “ holier than thou” attitude. 


Perhaps the most significant thing about this debate is 
that it took place at all and aroused so much feeling—for 
until the very recent past the monopoly of broadcasting was 
simply taken for granted. Now it is subject to argument, 
ind the Postmaster General. stated specifically that methods 
of providing competition other than by sponsoring would 
be considered—though he did not attempt to reconcile that 
statement with the provision in the White Paper that the 
BBC should be the only body entitled to any share in the 
licence revenue. However, the door is not closed to any 
proposals for a more rational organisation of broadcasting, 
and that is a great gain, 


* * * 
Swing Right in Italy 


The best that can be said about the local government 
elections in Italy is that the results are not as bad as they 
might have been. There was, as expected, a swing to the 
right, and on the extreme left the Communists have by no 
means done badly in the rural areas. But the central block 
led by the Christian Democrats, although squeezed hard, has 
not lost as many votes as was at one time feared ; indeed, the 
Liberals have in some cases gained substantially, and in a 
few localities the centre has actually wrested control from 
the Communists. In Rome itself the Communists have failed 
to win against the Christian Democrats. In Sicily and the 
towns in the far South the centre has done well to hold its 
own. The Monarchist victory in Naples was fully expected. 
Perhaps the most unhappy upset occurred in Bari, where a 
particularly good Christian Democrat administration has 
been turned out by a predominantly Fascist right wing 
group. When all is said, however, the weakening of the 
centre parties is undeniable, 


_ What, if anything, do these results portend for the general 
clection due in a matter of months? The answer is bound 
to be gloomy for Signor De Gasperi, and for all who want 
to preserve a democratic Italy. “At best, they serve as a 
warning that Christian Democracy, if it is to survive as the 
guiding force, must be backed with greater political skill 
and single-mindedness by the Church and must itself 
enhance its appeal. At worst, Signor De Gasperi would 
de well advised to consider aligning his party with the. less 
extreme Right, the increasingly successful Monarchist party, 
against mounting Fascism. 

__Rigid conclusions should not be drawn from the voting. 
‘he South, where most of the recent polling has been, is 
hot typical of Italy, although it constitutes a large part of 
the total electorate ; in the North the Fascists have done less 
Well. Politics in the South are often more personal than 
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elsewhere ; this still gives the landlords great influence over 
the voting, and their disgust with land reform has sometimes 


been reflected in the adverse votes of many whom the 


Christian Democrat government mainly seeks to help. The 
South also has a deep-rooted monarchist tradition which 
helps the Right. Men are moved more by emotional appeal 
and the false glitter of aristocracy than by the pedestrian, 
Attlee-type reasoning of the Christian Democgats, whom 
many find boring. The South, moreover, never suffered 
from the worst Fascist excesses of Mussolini’s day. Ail 
these factors have helped the extreme Right in the South 
rather more than is likely to be the case in Italy as a whole. 


* * * 


Australia and Nato 


Mr Menzies will be in good company if he decides, after 
discussions in London, that British overseas defence arrange- 
ments are complex and confusing. He will discover that the 
British Government, in many matters of military planning 
and defence economics, is more closely tied to its partners 
in Nato than to the governments of the Commonwealth ; 
that it is no longer master of the disposition of all its forces 
and equipment, and that it accepts a grand strategy for the 
West worked out by a committee of three Allied officers sit- 
ting in Washington. That strategy is chiefly concerned with 
Europe ; it may touch on but does not formally include two 
areas in which Australia has vital interests: the Pacific and 
the Middle East. In the Pacific the Australians have a pact 
with the Americans, of which the British are not signatories; 
in the Middle East—where there is no allied planning— 
an Australian jet-fighter wing is serving as a token 
of Australia’s intention to “participate in the establish- 
ment of a proposed Middle East Command.” The Pacific 
Pact has no connection with Nato ; the Middle East com- 
mand, if it comes into being, will be only affiliated to Nato. 
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Australian anxiety is easily understood. Who is to decide 
where, in case of war, Australia’s forces should be employed? 
Would the situation in South-East Asia make it impossible 
for Australian troops to reinforce the Middle East? This 
very problem harried Mr Churchill during the war against 
Hitler. If Nato is to be, in case of war, the West’s policy- 
making and executive organ, where would Australia come 
in ? Canada is already in, but what about the rest of the 
Commonwealth ? 


To set up new international organisations to meet these 
questions would be a mistake ; there are too many committees 
already, making too great a demand on limited numbers of 
first-class staff officers and officials. Any suggestion to set up 
a Commonwealth military staff would encounter the familiar 
objections ; and India and Pakistan and Ceylon would 
certainly not join it. There remains the proposal, recently 
heard in Canberra, that Australia might in some way take 
part in the councils of Nato. Australians have noticed that 
Greece and Turkey, before being made members of Nato, 
shared in its defence planning. Perhaps some similar liaison 
arrangement with the Atlantic planners would meet the case. 
Anything more formal seems to be ruled out by Article 10 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. This, it is true, does not 
say that a member of Nato must have territory bordering 
on the Atlantic; but it does suggest that only European 
states are eligible. 


Big House on Koje Island 


The incidents at the prisoners’ camp on Koje Island 
have revealed an extraordinary mixture of laxity and violence 
in the control of the camp. Some 80,000 North Korean 
and Chinese prisoners and internees were confined in a vast 
compound and left very much to their own devices, except 
when the American authorities carried out military expedi- 
tions in their midst. Among the amenities of the compound 
appear to have been a blacksmith producing Molotov bombs, 
a signalling organisation, underground tunnels, and a com- 
pany of female camp-followers. 


Subsequently Brigadier Dodd, placed in charge of th 
camp, was kidnapped by the prisoners and conducted nego- 
tiations for his own release in a manner which can hardly 
be regarded as becoming in an officer of his rank and 
responsibility. He purchased his freedom by persuading 
his successor, Brigadier Colson, to sign an agreement with 
the mutineers in very humiliating terms. The agreement 
was then repudiated on the ground of duress by the United 
Nations Commander-in-Chief and both Brigadiers Dodd and 
Colson were relieved of their posts. Meanwhile, reinforce- 
ments including British and Canadian units were brought 
in to overawe the truculent Communist element which had 
established control behind the wire. 


Such disturbances should not be possible in prisoner-of- 
war camps which are properly administered from the outset. 
Unfortunately they have occurred at a time when the whole 
question of prisoners of war has become the central issue in 
the negotiations for an armistice in Korea. They have given 
colour to Communist accusations that North Korean and 
Chinese have been subjected to brutal treatment and that 
the refusal of many of them to be repatriated to their own 
countries is the result of American coercion. Actually the 
defect of the American administration seems to have been 
tim dity rather than brutality, for the Communist committees 
were permitted to govern the compounds by a sort of martial 
law and openly defy the authorities. although the latter 


possessed all the necessary means for subduing them by . 


force. It is most important that the administration of 
prisoners’ camps by the United Nations forces should be 
above reproach, and that there should be no repetition of 
the recent incidents on Koje Island. 
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No Land for Trees 


The report of the Forestry Commission* for ,} 
ended September 30, 1951, shows that over the last five years 
the area of state forests in Britain has increased by 218 ooo 
acres to a total of nearly three-quarters of a million actes 
This is a formidable increase ; yet it represents only the first 
instalment of a vast programme of public forestry that jc 
intended to make good the fellings caused by two wars and 
a long period of neglect of private woodlands. 


Moreover, the programme has lagged behind schedule, espe. 
cially during the last year. The report says that the main 
reason for this is shortage of plantable land ; reserves of 
land are said to have become disquietingly low. Thus last 
year the commission acquired less land for future use than 
it actually planted, which obviously bodes ill for a policy 
of steady expansion. The report does not explain why 
acquisition is so diffi- ; 
cult. There is a con- 
flict between the needs 
of forestry and of hill 
farming, but as forestry 
is generally more pro- 
ductive, the commission 
ought not to be denied 
the land it needs. 


The replenishment of 
private woodlands is a 
still more difficult task, 
with which progress 
has been very slow. 
The revised dedication 
scheme has at last per- 
suaded many more 
landlords to accept the 
commission’s _—_ super- 
vision in return for 
financial aid, the scale of which has been increased to 
miatch higher costs. Planting grants are now {14 instead 
of {£12 per acre. But actual replanting is pitifully slow in 
relation to the large area of devastated yet potentially pro- 
ductive woodiands in private ownership. 


To rebuild a reasonable reserve of standing timber it is 
necessary, in the commission’s view, to limit fellings for ten 
years to an annual amount of 20 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods and § million cubic feet of softwoods. This policy 1s 
unpopular with many owners and with the timber trade. which 
has gained a temporary reprieve from its strict application. 
Yet it is essential that fellings should be strictly controlled 
and that new planting on the more suitable land should be 
fostered if the nation is to be sure of an adequate supply 
of timber in the future ; and the commission is bound to 
take all necessary steps—if need be seeking new powers— 
to achieve that end. 


© year 
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* * * 


Reaction in Engineering 


This is a particularly bad moment to put the restriction 
on industrial mobility implicit in the resolution about 
dilutees recently passed by the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. The union’s national committee has instrucied 1's 
executive to bring the present dilution agreement to 40 end 
and return to the rules in force in 1939. © This action § 
grave both in itself and as a symptom. It is grave in itself 
because the need for expansion of manpower in the 
engineering industries is today only less crucial than it wa 
in wartime; even were the obvious need deriving from 
rearmament to disappear, the claims of the export drive 
would still make expansion imperative. The decline ™ 

yyment in the textile bemtes, Mowers: regrettable 10 
itself, offers an opportunity for expansion ; by shutting 


*HMSO. 3s. 
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So well remembered .. . by A.E.C. 


THE SILVER JUBILEE, 1955 


Not for years had the imagination of Englishmen 
beeu so stirred as by the Silver Jubilee. Here was 
a cherished link with the gracious serenity of a 
past era... the still-glowing embers of an 
England which. was elsewhere only a memory. 
And as the cuirasses of the Household Cavalry 
flashed into view in the procession on that 
summer afternoon of 1935, the full-throated 
cheer which greeted the State Coach rose from 
the very hearts of the great crowd. 

Thousands had flocked to the capital 

for the celebrations—and amongst the 


Special transport put into service for 


the occasion none of it was more traditionally 
part of the scene than the familiar A-E.C. buses— 
of which the six-wheelers had been in service for 
several years: for these, or their forerunners, had 
been active participants in all such great occasions 
since even before this long and gracious reign had 
begun: a great line of passenger vehicles that are 
today recognised all over the world as a symbol 


of the sovereign quality that is inimitably British. 


A. E. C. 


PIONEERS IN THE WORLD OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 


A.E.C. Limited, Southall, Middlesex is a member of the Group of Companies controlled by Associated Commercial Vehicles Ltd, 
of which the selling organisation is 


A.C.V. SALES LTD., 49 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: REGENT 2141 
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the door in the face of would-be recruits from the mills, the 
engineering workers would not only hamper the national 


effort towards strength and solvency but inflict a direct and 
serious injury on their fellow workers. 


This direct injury is not, however, the end of the story. 
The AEU is a key_union in more senses than one ; its 
example counts throughout the trade union world, If it 
gives a lead ‘back towards exclusiveness and. rigidity, that 
lead is only too likely to be followed: not only the present 
textile recession but any shift whatever in the fortunes of 
different industries will be that much likelier to result in 
the tragedy of long-term unemployment rather than in the 
mere inconvenience of a change of job for those affected. 
There are quite enough natural obstacles to industrial 
mobility without the interposition of further barriers against 
workers who are available and willing. It is no doubt the 
memory of mass unemployment, stimulated by the spectacle 
of the textile trade’s troubles, which has prompted this 
instinctive réaction towards exclusiveness—a reaction as 
inappropriate to present unemployment as it is, at the 
instinctive level, understandable. It has not yet been 
embodied in any irrevocable measure ; and one may hope 
that the more rational attitude, the longer view, and a more 
generous disposition towards fellow workers in adversity 
may still carry the day in the AEU’s counsels. 


* * * 


The Soldier’s Liability 


In the recent debate in the House of Lords on the 
revision of the Manual of Military Law a number of dis- 
tinguished speakers with long experience of military or naval 
service expressed the widespread anxiety of serving officers 
at the position in which they and their men have been placed 
by the current edition of the Manual, brought out in 1944. 
The previous edition laid down that, in any violation of the 
laws of war, responsibility rested on the person issuing the 
orders and not on anyone who merely obeyed them. But 
the edition of 1944, as revised by the international jurist, 
Professor Lauterpacht, rules that members of the armed 
forces are “bound to obey lawful orders only” and are 
criminally liable as individuals if ordered to commit “ acts 
which both violate unchallenged rules of warfare and outrage 
the general sentiments of humanity.” 


This revision was undoubtedly influenced by the prospect 
of bringing German war criminals to trial and the fear that 
everybody in Germany, except Hitler himself, might be able 
to plead obedience to superior orders to justify participation 
in the worst Nazi atrocities. In 1944 it was a question of 
bringing enemy soldiers (or men of the SS) to justice ; the 
war was already as good as wen, and there was no thought 
of the liability which might be imposed on British soldiers 
by the doctrine of personal responsibility from commander- 
in-chief to private for all acts committed under orders. To- 
day, with British soldiers prisoners in Communist hands, 
with unverified accusations of bacteriological warfare officially 
endorsed as fact by Communist states, and with “ peace 
laws” enacted by the same states which could be used to 
prosecute any soldier taking part in an “ aggressive” war 
(all military operations carried on by countries of “ imperialist 
warmongers” being by definition aggressive), the British 
soldier may well be worried that his own country should 
have withdrawn from him the legal protection given before 
1944. As the Earl of Cork and Orrery pointed out, the 
soldier’s position with regard to alleged war crimes is quite 
different from that arising in a possible conflict of orders 
with British civil law. For it is an enemy court which will 
administer the war crimes law, and if an unscrupulous 
enemy brings to trial (or blackmails by threatening to bring 
to trial) a prisoner of war on its own interpretation of inter- 
national law, he is likely to be in a bad way if he cannot 
plead obedierice to superior orders. 


Lord Jowitt has argued that the Manual is not authori- 
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tative, but merely Professor Lauterpacht’s opinion of what 
the law is ; there is, nevertheless, no other written source to 
which a soldier can refer for knowledge of the law and foreign 
nations certainly regard it as representing official Britis) 
legal doctrine. It is not surprising that there should be 
widespread objection to “ Lauterpacht law ” in the services 
and fear of a general breakdown of discipline if, as Lord 
Winster suggested, men on active service were to start savin 
to their officers: “ Would you kindly stop the action while 
I ring up my solicitors to see if this is all right.” The 
Government would be well advised to reconsider the lan muape 
of the 1944 edition of the Manual and to find a definition 
of responsibility less detrimental to men who may be called 
on to fight for their country. 


* * * 


Harnessing the Volta 


This Saturday the Colonial Secretary, Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton, is due to arrive in the Gold Coast on his West 
African tour, the first to be undertaken by any occupant of 
his office for five years. He does so at the moment when a 
meeting has been taking place in London to discuss the 
financing of the huge Volta River project, the site of which 
he will inspect. The emphasis of Mr Lyttelton’s tour is on 
economic development and, in spite of the far-reaching 
political changes which are on foot in the West African 
colonies, this is where the British still have great power to 
help the peoples for whom they are responsible. In the Volta 
River project the aim is to secure the investment of sums 
which may range beyond {£100 million during the next six 
years. It would not be practicable to find so much money 
without the prospect of gain for the United Kingdom as well 
as the Gold Coast. This gives an obvious handle to people 
who raise the popular modern cry of exploitation. Never- 
theless, it is an essential element in the proposed electric 
power scheme on the River Volta that, while a large part of 
the aim is to raise the standard of living by supplying 
abundant cheap electricity and water for irrigation, this 
would be economically quite impossible without the 
simultaneous development of a large-scale local industry. 


The Volta River project has, therefore, three main parts. 
One is to produce about 550,000 kilowatts from a dam and 
hydro-electric station some 70 miles from Accra. Another 
is to build a plant capable of smelting over a million tons of 
bauxite annually, in order to produce about 200,000 tons 
of aluminium for export ; the Gold Coast’s bauxite deposits 
are estimated to amount to 225 million tons. And the third 
part of the project is to build a new port, which the territory 
badly needs and which will also handle the traffic to and 
from the smelter. The financing of all this is to be under- 
taken jointly by those, represented at the London talks this 
week, namely, the British and Gold Coast governments, the 
British Aluminium Company, Aluminium Limited of 
Montreal and various other commercial interests behind 
West Africa Aluminium Limited, which has carried out 
much of the pioneering survey work. A fundamental 
problem is to determine the relationship between public 
authority and private business. If the scheme is to prosper 
in this period of acute political self-consciousness, the Gold 
Coast Government must be associated with all its aspects. 


~ * * 


The Council of Europe 


This week’s events in Bonn and Paris have crowded the 
present meeting of the Council of Europe off the front pages 
of the newspapers. This is a pity, since its present session 
may mark the beginning of the end of the Council's long 
search for its proper niche in the European scheme of things. 
Last week the Committee of Ministers gave its blessing '° 
Mr Eden’s proposals for making the Council a framework 
into which the various European specialised bodies, such as 
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the Schuman coal and steel pool, could be fitted. This week 
the Consultative Assembly has been considering Mr Eden’s 
purposely vague proposals. 

These do not further the wider ambitions of the Assembly 
to become “ a European political authority with limited func- 
tions but real powers”; but they offer a real chance of 
steering the Council firmly into the main stream of European 
co-operation. If they come to grief, it will be not so much 
because the Assembly spurns them for their inadequacy, 
as because their advocates try to please everybody. It is 
right that the Ministers should carefully point out all the 
practical difficulties ; and it is essential that the organic links 
to be established between the specialised communities and 
the Council should be flexible and variegated. But it would 
surely be a mistake to allow, for example, Sweden’s anxiety 
over its neutrality to hamstring all attempts to link the 
Council and the European Defence Community. If the 
Council is to prosper it cannot be artificially insulated from 
all contact with such vital problems. With the development 
of specialised institutions like the EDC the Council is needed 
to save European integration from becoming the monopoly of 
soldiers, civil servants and technocrats. The besetting sin 
of Strasbourg is to allow the best to be the enemy of the 
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Catering Fullstop 


Each report of the Catering Wages Commission gets 
more fantastic than the last. Over and over again one reads 
of recommendations being made “as a matter of urgency” 
and of the same recommendations being referred back for 
further consideration “as a matter of urgency.” Now the 
commission’s activities appear to have come to a fullstop. In 
1950 it published the report of its special inquiry into the 
working of the Catering Wages Act. Its main proposal was 
that the existing wages board for “ unlicensed residential 
establishments ” should be abolished; that a single board 
should be set up to regulate wages for “ large London estab- 
lishments,” “large provincial” and “small establishments 
wherever situate ”; and that this board should be assisted by 
committees “confined to persons actually and actively 
engaged in the hotel industry,” not drawn from the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives on the board. At 
the end of that year the commission was asked by the Minister 
of Labour to consider the views of “both sides of the 
industry” on the proposal and decide “as a matter of 
urgency” whether to make a formal recommendation, on 
which he could act. 


All of this seems to have been wasted effort. The com- 
mission’s report for 1951 (HMSO, 4d.) states that a year 
ago it consulted the Ministry of Labour’s solicitor for advice 
on the terms in which its proposed recommendations should 
be drawn up. In July the solicitor informed the commission 
that within the terms of the Act it had no powers to make 
its recommendations about the reform of the wages board 
machinery. 

The rest of the report is eqially negative. The com- 
mission regrets that its suggestions for varying the wage 
regulation orders for licensed establishments have not been 
accepted in full, It regrets that another year has passed with 
little progress towards complete organisation on both sides 
of the hotel industry. It again draws attention to the delay 
in deciding special rates of wages for trainees and apprentices 
—a matter “which should be dealt with as speedily as 
possible.” The only progress it can record is the work of the 
British Travel and Holidays Association, which leads it to 
the suggestion that its own responsibilities for the tourist 
industry should be transferred to the Board of Trade. With 
i's main purpose stultified and another being successfully 
achieved by a different body, the commission’s own future 
Scems to require review “as a matter of urgency.” 
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Consolidation for Courts 
The Lord Chancellor introduced last week a massive 
collection of proposals designed to consolidate the statutes 
and rules relating to magistrates’ courts. They consist of a 
Magistrates’ Courts Bill, a draft of Magistrates’ Courts Rules 
(to be made under the Justices of the, Peace Act, 1949) and a 


long explanatory memorandum. The Bill will clear away 2 


maze of existing legislation, not always consistent, dating back 
to the Indictable Offences and Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
of 1848. It will provide instead the single code of procedure 
which has long been needed. 


This measure is a good illustration of the benefits provided 
by the 1949 Act dealing with the consolidation of statute law. 
Under that Act a Consolidation Bill which does no more than 
consolidate the existing law, tidying up its inconsistencies, can 
reach the statute book without needing to pass through all 
the usual stages of legislation. With the present pressure 
on Parliamentary time, this is the one thing that makes any 
real programme of statute consolidation possible. The new 
Bill contains 66 proposals which involve some departure from 
the strict letter of the existing law, but the Lord Chancellor 
is satisfied that none of them makes anything which could be 
called a substantial change ; with that it is unlikely that any- 
one will disagree. The work of magistrates and their clerks, 
and of the advocates appearing before them, will therefore 
be that much lighter, and it is even probable that laymen will 
find that what goes on in court is in future a little easier to 


understand. 
Derby Day | 


Weare no enemies to horse racing. It is a better 
amusement than dice throwing or card playing. It is, 
at\least, as ennobling as the ballets at the opera. - It is 
not, perhaps, quite equal to cricket or yachting, but we 
should no more object to gentlemen taking an interest in 
a horse race than a boat race or a sailing match, Gambling 
of all kinds, including betting on horses, is so universal, 
that it seems a natural feature in the human character like 
the love of spirituous drink or fine clothes. But the 
Legislature has not taken*this view of the matter, and as 
it formerly passed sumptuary laws, so it has equally 
unsuccessfully issued. numerous decrees against card 
playing. As the promoter of morality, it has for a long 
period set itself very decidedly against lotteries, and all 
other means of getting rich by chance. By its authority, 
too, fairs at which the vulgar gambled, danced, and drank, 
have been very generally suppressed. Epsom on the 
Derby Day presents most of the worst characteristics of 
a fair. People collect in great crowds ; they drink, gamble, 
and dance. In every meeting of a dozen or twenty people 
bets are taken on the winning horse. Tattersalls’ is the 
most extensive gambling house in town, but Tattersalls’ is 
frequented by many members of the Legislature. Many 
of them, too, go to the races. Peers and representatives are 
amongst the owners of the running horses, and win and 
lose fortunes by betting. That is, perhaps, rather unseemly 
in gentlemen who put down fairs, denounce gambling, and 
make numerous laws against indulging in games of chance. 
But, if what they do as individuals be, perhaps, of doubtful 
propriety, it is quite inexcusable that the House of Com- 
mons should postpone all business that the members might 
honour the Derby Day with their presence. That was 
consecrating, by the Legislature, the very vices they 
reprobate, It gives the practical sanction of the House to 
acts which the Parliament makes laws to prevent... . The 
Parliament that objects to gambling should not postpone 
the national business to allow its members to attend a 


horse race. 
The Economist 


May 29, 1852 
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Letters to the Editor 


Arts to Excess? 


Sir.—Some of the statements in the 
article in your issue of May 24th are so 
typical of English opinion on technical 
education and, I believe, so erroneous, 
that I should like to comment on them. 


It is widely believed that the British 
B.Sc. Honours degree in science or 
engineering brings a student to a more 
advanced standard of professional train- 
ing than does the corresponding first 
degree in American universities. The 
best evidence I can collect indicates, 
however, that the American and British 


degrees represent almost equivalent stan- © 


dards. It would be desirable to settle 
this question by means of a common 
examination given to a_ statistically 
significant number of graduates on both 
sides. 

If we compare institutions such as 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Bristol or Man- 
chester, with American counterparts 
such as California, Chicago, Cornell or 
Minnesota, we find almost equivalent 
standards. The students on both sides 
use the same books, work on the same 
problems and practical experiments, and 
have difficulties on the same knotty 
points at about the same stages in their 
umiversity careers. 


The principal difference between 
British and American training is the 
much greater amount of teaching in the 
American universities. The British 
student is on his own, his lectures pro- 
viding only a bare outline of the work to 
be covered. The American student is 
systematically led over the ground by his 
teachers. Both students eventually learn 
the same material. The American learns 
more efficiently, and thus has time for 
humanistic subjects in addition to his 
technical training. The British student 
learns most inefficiently, but he gains in 
self-reliance, since he is essentially self- 
taught. 

Secondly, may I comment on the state- 
ment that technical graduates in this 
country are paid high salaries. It seems, 
on the contrary, that these salaries are 
much too low. The British worker can 
expect half the salary of the American 
worker (in real wages); he produces 
about half as much in a given time, 
mainly because his employer has given 
him half as much equipment to work 
with. The productivity of the British 
scientist or engineer is not limited in this 
way; it equals 100 per cent of the 
American standard. Nevertheless - his 
salary is also limited to the 50 per cent 
level. It would be only just, and highly 
beneficial to the national economy, to 
double the salaries of all British scientists 
and engineers employed in industry. 


Simultaneously, to meet the influx of 
students into technical careers, two 
large new institutes medelled on the 
Massachusetts and California Institutes 
of Technology should be created. The 
trouble with British education is surely 
not “arts to excess” but “not enough 


engineers.” A more basic trouble is an 

archaic system of secondary school 

education that separates ‘the bookworms 

from the goats at the age of eleven, and 

casts the latter into the exterior darkness. 

—Yours faithfully, W. J. Moore 
Washington, D.C. 


* 


Sir—In your issue of May 24th you 
rightly point out that the Burnham Scale 
of salaries for teachers is looked upon 
with disdain by science graduates. The 
shortage of science masters will continue 
as long as first-class graduates in 
grammar schools are paid the same basic 
salary as a 2-year or I-year trained 
teacher in other types of schools. The 
problem is not “ insoluble ” as you say, 
although it is true that “the science 
master cannot be paid more highly than 
the man who teaches history.” The 
solution seems to be a separate salary 
scale for graduate teachers in grammar 
schools, whether scientists or not— 
Yours faithfully, A. JONES 

Hardingstone, Northants 


A Soldier on Soldiers 


Sir,—May I comment on one point of 
policy mentioned in your review of my 
book “ East versus West” on May 17th. 
You state that my condemnation of our 
intervention in Korea is a contradiction 
of the views I express about the prestige 
of Easterners, and that our action in 
Korea was a smack in the eye to the 
Communists. I feel sure: that the 
Russians are delighted at seeing the 
great effort that we are expending in 
Korea. Nor do I believe the suggestion 
you make that if America had not re- 
armed for Korea they would not have 
rearmed to meet the very serious menace 
in Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

G. Le Q. Marte 

Camberley 


Nationalism in Morocco 


Sir,—-The article in your issue of May 
17th contains so many inaccuracies and 
half-truths of French propaganda, eager 
to discredit Moorish nationalism im 
foreign eyes, that at least some should 
be corrected. 


Your correspondent states _tthat 
“Moroccans have become avid for 
modern education only in the last ten 
years.” The fact is that most of the 
nationalist leaders studied at the Sor- 
bonne or at other foreign universities in 
the early thirties, that sis, after having 
received a “modern” primary and 
secondary education about thirty years 
ago. 

Your correspondent states that the 
National Front numbers only some 
120,000 people. I wonder how he 
reached that purely fictitious figure. 
Since the nationalist parties are afraid to 
issue membership cards, no one knows 
the figures except the leaders themselves. 
But the figure given by your corre- 
spondent is that contained in French 
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propaganda. Had your corresp ondem 
personally attended nationalist mani- 
festations (as I have done in moc 
Moroccan towns), he would have :\ticed 


that in the larger towns a figure of be- 
tween 50 and 100 thousand is common 
The nationalist crowds that each y. ' 
the Sultan’s Day of the Throne ; 
fest unmistakably their true sentiments 
surpass one million by a wide marcin. — 


Your correspondent in. that 
there are not enough rural adminis: rators 
(and he might have added, urban as 
well). He is, however, silent on the point 
that it was not until 1950 that the Pro- 
tectorate authorities established the first 
school for native administrators;—28 
years after they occupied Morocco. And 
even then they provided only for fewer 
than sixty pupils. Is it then fair to blame 
the Moors for their § administrative 
immaturity?—Yours faithfully, 

Rom L ANDAU 


aT On 
Lani~- 


Barnstaple 


Like Peter, Like Paul— 
Like Peron 


Sir,—I am requested by the ma: ager 
of the Australian Meat Board to draw 
your attention to a most misleading 


statement in The Economist of March 
29th. 
You state that Australia, too, “ with its 


various Produce Boards, has not passed 
on to producers all the increases in 
prices it has exacted from its custon ners.” 
The facts are that no increases, with the 
exception of relatively small amounts, the 
payment of which. could only See tom 
made retrospectively, have been with- 
held from producers. They have been 
reflected in the Australian Government's 
buying price immediately they have been 
negotiated. 

It is true that for several years « per- 
centage (one per cent or less) of these 
prices was retained by the Australian 
Meat Board to cover costs of adminstra- 
tion involved in the purchase of meat for 
and on behalf of the Australian Govern- 
ment and the British Ministry of Food. 
From January, 1950 onwards, however, 
this practice was discontinued, the « hole 
of the price paid by the Minis':y of 


Food for all classes of meat being in- 


cluded in the buying price and pissed 
on to the industry. 


As regards retrospective payinents 
which you say “would require « mor 
elaborate system of accounting than 
exists,” the problem of disposing 0! ‘1¢s¢ 
resulted from delays which were ¢xpeti- 
enced on a nurhber of occasions in 1¢g0- 
tiating prices despite the Gover nent 
and the Australian Meat Board having 
pressed for a prompt announcemen'. At 
no stage were these sufficiently larg ge to 
enable appreciably higher prices | » be 
paid duran thd the following season ; nd it 
was decided, therefore, that the amounts 
should be held by the Australian Meat 
Board on behalf of the industry. They 
are at present being used to met 
administrative expenses in lieu of the 
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percentage (one per cent or less) 
previously deducted. 

ro describe such practices as 
«“ Peronistic autarky ” is grossly mislead- 
‘ng and likely only to give rise to further 
misunderstanding in the United King- 
dom of the problems of meat production 
\ustralia—Yours faithfully, 

R. H. Heywoop 


in 


London, W.C.2 


food Without Thought 


Sir—Your leading article “Food 
Without Thought” will, I am afraid, 
tend to confirm the opinion held by 
many of your readers that farming is 
the one subject on which you cannot 
write dispassionately. 


On any other subject we see both 
sides of a question clearly and ably 
argued with the support of relevant 
figures. Why should agriculture be 
differently treated ? 

You criticise the recent rise in price 
cranted to milk producers without men- 
tioning the fall in winter production and 
the drop in heifer calves reared. It 

iid also, I think, be fair to point out 

the profit earned by the average 


small dairy farmer is small compared 
with what he could earn in almost any 
other industry in the country. As the 
alarm clock goes at 5 a.m. on Sunday 
morning, I venture to think that many 
are seriously considering investing their 
money in something less exacting than 
dairy cows. 

I personally doubt if the Minister has 
gone far enough if it is desired to main- 
tain the existing production of milk.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Cyrit H. Kiemnworr 
London, E.C.3 


Stifling BIF? 


Sir,—Those who pay for exhibition 
stands at, and meet visitors to, the BIF 
at Castle Bromwich will probably agree 
that on sunny, warm days the Exhibition 
Hall is one big Turkish bath. The roof 
has large areas of glass and when the sun 
beats down it turns the air into a vast 
hothouse for the thousands who are in 
the building. There is evidently no 
proper glass screening, ventilating, or 
air-conditioning system. Stand owners 
have tried, at considerable expense, to 
make their small reception rooms and 
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Offices tolerable by individual apparatus, 
but to draw heated air out only means 
that it is replaced by hotter air from the 
building. 

This is a great permanent building, 
dedicated to demonstrate British effi- 
ciency. When so much public money is 
spent elsewhere, it seems inconceivable 
that air-conditioning is not thought im- 
portant enough to warrant the cost of 
installation. What would happen if 
stand holders decided, individually and 
collectively, that they would not book 
space next year unless the air condition 
of the building is made reasonably 
comfortable ?—Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp R. Cross 

Manchester 


Plain Word? 


Sir,—On page §o05 I read that all 
sensible people “ must hope that neither 
side will set conditions of acceptance 
with which the other cannot fall in.” 


A slight diseconomy of language, I 
suppose.—Yours faithfully, 
R. C. STger 
Westerham, Kent 
[Fair cop.—Eprror.] 


Books and Publications 


Sudanese Assessment 


The Sudan Question. By Mekki Abbas. 


When Sayed Mekki Abbas laid down 
his pen at the end of this book, he. can 
scarcely have envisaged the timeliness 

f the day it would appear. He is 
Sudanese, and it is a Sudanese appraisal 

he Anglo-Egyptian dispute. Its pub- 
ition coincided almost to an hour 
the arrival in Alexandria of the first 
uportant Sudanese delegation to dis- 
cuss the problem directly with the 
Egyptian government, instead of 
ugh the medium of British officials. 

[he book has some outstanding 
merits. It uses British and Arabic 
sources with familiarity and dispassion- 
itely, It is short and clear, and makes a 

; competent selection from a mass of 
material; and it avoids the repetitive 


detail about the abortive talks of the last _ 


thirty years that has overloaded so many 
books on the topic, It is able to lay 
‘mphasis, therefore, on the main turn- 
ing points and grievances involved. For 
instance, it disposes adequately of the 
Cevptian contention that the British 
‘orced the Egyptian evacuation of the 
sudan in 1884; with equal justice, it 
tresses. the inopportunity of Lord 
Avenby’s decision after the Stack murder 
‘ 1924 to show Egypt who was master 
y threatening to squeeze its Nile water 
upply. To that false move must be 
‘tcibuted many of the pangs of today. 
Some aspects of the dispute which, in 
veneral, receive too little consideration 
‘re here given due weight. One is the 
‘tect upon the Sudanese; this is 
weighed and found detrimental ‘since it 
“4S increased their propensity to disagree, 
‘nd has ousted from the minds of bud- 
“ing politicians many considerations that 
they ought to have been learning to 


Faber and Faber. 2o1 pages. 218, 


assess. A second important point that 
emerges from the narrative is the part 
that money has played in- weighting 
decisions. The Egyptians’ grievance 
against Britain, for instamce, was given 
a flying start because of their resent- 
ment that the British bore only one- 
third of the cost of the Kitchener re- 
conquest while their share in the 
management of the Condominium was 
out of all proportion to that figure. 
(“ When two people become partners in 
a concern,” remarks the author, “it is 
difficult to assess the value of such a 
thing as leadership.”) Another money 
consideration—a decision in 1931 to 
reduce the starting rate of pay of em- 
ployees newly graduating from the 
Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum— 
imparted to the Sudanese Graduates 

ss the sense of grievance that has 
hallmarked all its activities. The fact 
that money talks even more loudly in 
the Nile Valley than in some other parts 
of the world may affect the future of 
Egypt-Sudan relations. 


Mekki Abbas is an Oxford graduate 
and holds a studentship at Nuffield 
College. His book appears in a series 
distinguished for its scholarship. He 
tells his story and sets forth his judg- 
ments with all the restraint of which a 
senior common room is capabie. This 
capacity for understatement has great 
advantages, but it presents one draw- 
back that constitutes the chief flaw in 
a good book. The muted tones of 
Oxford are foreign to the Nile Valley, 
and it therefore fails to convey a hint 
of the extent to which emotion, strident 
speechifying amd even shouts of 
“traitor” have affected the course of 


the dispute in the last few years. If 
he could, in his next political book, add 
to his qualities of scholarship and judg- 
ment just a spice of the art of describ- 
ing the human scene, he would write 
an even better book than this one. To 
set a problem down upon paper is easier 
than to bring about its solution. But if 
the Sudan contains even a few men as 
capable of the second task as is this 
author of the first one, the birth-pangs 
of its self-government will not be so 
painful as some people fear. 


Union Rebel 


The Choice Before South Africa. By 
E. S. Sachs. Turnstile Press. 220 pages. 
153. 


This is South Africa with the lid off. 
By a man who is well known to 
thousands of his fellow workers as 
“ Solly ” Sachs, the book is written with 
a sparkling vigour which is rare in the 
political life of South Africa. Mr Sachs 
tackles the great question mark of his 
country’s economic and racial pelicies 
from the point of view of one who has 
had close personal experierice of the 
colour problem in the trade unions. He 
believes that this, like South Africa’s 
other difficulties, can only be solved on a 
basis of racial equality. So unpopular 
have his views proved to authority during 
the past few weeks of intensified crisis 
that Dr Malan’s government has now 
banned his book in the Union. He him- 
self has been twice arrested for failing to 
resign from the secretaryship of the 
Garment Workers’ Union, which owes its 
political prominence to his work, and 
he has been “named” by the Minister 
of Justice as a Communist under the 
Suppression of Communism Act. 


In the preface, Mr Tom Driberg 
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assures readers that Mr Sachs is not a 
Communist, and there is certainly an air 
of freedom blowing through his pages. 
But, whatever his political affiliations, 
nothing the Malan government can do 
will now detract from his standing as one 
of South Africa’s foremost labour leaders, 
or from the point of view which he 
presents. In his book, he opposes both 
the main political parties and argues that 
the line of political division in South 
Africa is an anachronism. His attack is 
aimed first and foremost at the 
Nationalists. At all costs they must be 
driven from power if a peaceful and 
democratic South Africa is to survive. 
But it is stupid to place all faith in the 
United Party, so long as its leadership is 
So poor, its policy so unclear and its 
record tarnished with racial bias which 
is only less in degree than that of the 
Nationalists. 


Unless these things are changed, 
argues Mr Sachs, the United Party will 
again be defeated at the election next 
year, as it was in 1948. What is wanted 
is, on the immediate electoral front, a 
coalition of opposition parties, basing 
their appeal on a “virile democratic 
policy” instead of race hatred, and 
aiming it at the urban areas where 
800,000 white workers now hold the 
balance of power. This is the choice 
before South Africa. Although some of 
the language in the book verges on the 
vituperative, Mr Sachs gives solid 
chapter and verse to support his views, 
including sections on the economic life 
of the country—the mining industry, 
agriculture, the rapidly growing indus- 
trial development—and on the political 
parties, the influence of the churches and, 
what he knows best, the trade union 
movement. Anyone who wants to under- 
stand the decisive period through which 
South Africa is now passing should read 
what he has to say. 


Methods of Science 


Foundations of Inference in Natural 
Science. By J. O. Wisdom. Methuen. 
242 pages. 22s. 6d, 


The study of the methods of science 
has been central to twentieth-century 
philosophy. In this volume, Mr: J..O. 
Wisdom (not to be confused with Pro- 
fessor A. J. T. D. Wisdom, who now 
holds the Chair of Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge) has made an important contri- 
bution to this study. For Mr Wisdom 
the fundamental scientific procedure is 
what he calls—after Professor K. R. 
Popper, to whom he acknowledges his 
debt—“ the hypothetico-deductive sys- 
tem,” that is, the method of deducing 
consequences from a hypothesis framed, 
ultimately, by an intuitive process and 
“testing these consequences against 
observation or experiment. The most 
interesting of these hypotheses are what 
he calls “non-instantial,” those like 
Newton’s law of gravitation which have 
no instances in the world of phenomena. 
There is not a thing to which one can 
point and say, “This is gravitational 
attraction.” Yet one can deduce from 
Newton’s law consequences which can 
be tested against the actual behaviour 
of bodies. 


Over against this Mr Wisdom sets 
the traditional approach, which centres 
upon induction and the attempts to 
justify it as a form of inference. These 
make use of an “order of Nature,” or, 
more recently, of more refined principles 
formulated, notably, by Keynes and 
Broad. None of them is satisfactory. 
A powerful attack on the problem of 
induction came from the logical posi- 
tivists, who argued that it was a 
“nseudo-problem” resulting from a 
“ systematically misleading ” use of lan- 
guage, since induction was not a form 
of inference requiring logical justification 
but a successful habit. An inductive 
procedure is essentially practical; it 
justifies itself, if at all, by its success. 
This answer Mr Wisdom rejects—rather 
summarily some of his readers will feel, 
since his own conclusion also is that 
induction cannot be justified as a form of 
inference. He reaches this conclusion 
after a discussion of probability, both 
its mathematics, from which he selects 
a few leading theorems, and its philo- 
sophy, which again is shown unable to 
justify induction. * 

He comes finally to his own solution. 
Science proceeds by testing hypotheses, 
that is, seeking to falsify them. The 
hypothesis comes first, and it is impos- 
sible to embark on any inquiry without 
in fact using some prior hypothesis. 
The scientist’s inductive faith in a hypo- 
thesis which in several critical instances 
has not been falsified cannot be justified 


logically. Every attempt to do so is 


circular. This faith can, however, be 
justified on one primary hypothesis, that 
of a universe which is “ favourable,” 
which “has just enough.order in it.” 
But the universe may well be unfavour- 
able, and to this extent scientific method 
is arbitrary and unjustifiable. 


This notion of a favourable or un- 
favourable universe will seem to many 
artificial and far-fetched, in the light of 
science’s immense and indubitable suc- 
cesses in the practical] field. Even if 
science cannot be adequately accounted 
for as a set of rules for manipulating 
the world of experience, yet against Mr 
Wisdom’s solution some such down to 
earth argument as the following will 
continue to assert itself. A farmer’s 
faith in a plough lasts as long as he has 
fields that are ploughable and no better 
instrument offers. With a scientist’s 
faith in a law of nature it is no different. 
It lasts as long as the law is not falsified 
by experience and until a better, more 
general law can be framed. It is un- 
necessary, on the pretext of rationalising 
this procedure, to attribute to the 


scientist a belief that laws which have - 


not been falsified in the past will not be 
falsified in future. Such a belief would 
not even be scientific, and the mistake 
arises from putting it in inferential form. 


Malayan Income 


The National Income of Malaya, 
1947-1949. By Frederic Benham. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Singapore. 272 pages, 
$5. 

These are the first estimates to be 
made of Malaya’s national income. They 
are very detailed and honest. It is made 
very clear that there is a large element of 
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guesswork in them and that the total 
figures may contain an appreciable error 
although it is thought to be not more 
than Io per cent. The estimates are built 
up mainly from export statistics ang 
government accounts 80 as to obtain a 
total figure for national output, bu: some 
attempts are also made to gauge incomes 
received and the amounts of inve 
and consumption. 


It is a pity-that comparisons over 
the years have not been made easier. 
The chief drawback is that the main 
tables record only the gross vaiue of 
output of the different groups of indys- 
tries, and a single block deduction js 
made to allow for purchases from other 
industries and from abroad. Admittedly 
a search through the detailed figures 
allows rough adjustments to be made and 
a few net figures of “value added” are 
given in the text ; but comparative iables 
would have been helpful. Some pre- 
liminary estimates for 1950 are included 
in the book. The rubber and tin boom 
that year naturally inflated the national 
product considerably in money terms and 
the rise over 1949 is put at about 60 per 
cent, with the contribution of the home- 
grown rubber industry to the total 
national product increasing from about 
17 per cent to 32 per cent. 


However rough some of these estimates 
may be, they are very welcome as giving 
a more complete picture of the economy 
of Malaya than has been possible before. 
They also provide a useful study of the 
many problems of national income 
accounting in a  primary-producing 
country of this kind. 


tment 


Too Many Themes 


American History and American His- 
torians. By H. Hale Bellot. The Athlone 
Press. 336 pages. 248. 


This is a curious book. One-third of 
it consists of bibliographies. The other 
two-thirds are devoted to essays on 
various subjects. Only the first of these 
deals with American historians, as such. 
This is a chapter which outlines some 
of the developments in the study and 
writing of American history over the 
last seventy-five years. The subsequent 
six chapters are semi-narrative, s¢mi- 
analytical accounts of phases in 
American history between 1700 and the 
present day. Written in civil service- 
able prose, they fully realise the authors 
expectation that they will not “be 
easily read.” This is attributable partly 
to a continuous preference for the 
abstract over the concrete and partly to 
a somewhat baffling confusion oi pul- 
pose about the way in which these 
themes are presented. If the author 
had contented himself with reproducing 
the main developments in American 


historical research over a_ selecte 
number of fields he would have 
rendered a useful service. Unior- 


tunately he has complicated, and to 
some extent impaired, this undertaking 
by superimposing on it various asscss- 
ments of his own about the formative 
factors at each stage of American 
development. 


The book thus falls between several 
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You area busy man... 
TRAVEL BY PULLMAN 


Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax between appointments in the comfort 
and silence of the Humber Pullman Limousine. The immensely powerful engine brings wide territories within 
easy range ; the spacious rear compartment is the perfect setting for quiet discussion with your 
associates ; and the magnificent appearance of the car inspires immediate confidence. Relaxation . . . convenience 


«.. prestige .. . and a surprisingly reasonable price. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment, 
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Soonneabaenll 


The quarterly Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service is now published as a special section of THE TIMES REVIEW 
OF INDUSTRY. The current Bulletin appears in the June issue. 


A 


The day is past when the business man, whether engaged in 
manufacture or distribution, could afford to concern himself with 


his own affairs only. To-day he must know what others in the same 


line of business as himself are doing. He must be acquainted, too, 
with developments in branches of production other than his own. 
And, if he is to maintain his position either in the domestic market 
or in export markets, he needs to be informed of industrial and 


commercial trends in other countries. 
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provides in convenient form the kind of information which enables 

those responsible for the conduct and administration of industry 

and trade to keep in close touch with developments at home and 


abroad. It is consulted by the far-sighted business man in every 


country. 
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crools. It is not a study of the develop- 
sent in American historical thought 
1, this purpose it would need to cast 
_ net very much wider—to bring out, 
example, the pervasive influence of 
arles Beard’s economic determinism 
spon a whole generation of American 
inking). It*is not a comprehensive, 
critical bibliography of recent research 
rk, even in the fields which the 
hor has singled out for attention. It 
; not even an entirely satisfactory 
nalysis of the main influences that 
shaped American — historical 
-lopment, 


For all these reasons the book is 
itisfactory. But that does not mean 
it is not useful. The author’s 
icipal interest is in economic history, 
particularly im the economics of 
\Yestern expansion. What he has to 
on this subject must command 
respect for its learning, thoroughness 
and freedom from _ prejudice. The 
chapter on the “Settlement of the 
Mississippi Valley,” to take only one 
example, is full of shrewd analysis and 
helpful interpretation. But this only 
heightens regret that the book was not 
more carefully focused on this theme. 
No doubt it would have been a con- 
siderably more slender volume, but it 
might also have been a cheaper one. 


Irish Nationalism 


A History of Ireland Under the Union. 
1801-1922, . By P. S$. O’Hegarty. 
Methuen, 811 pages. 0s. 


The author of this large and well- 
documented book possesses unique 
qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken. He has accumulated one of the 
finest existing collections of books, 
pamphlets and newspapers dealing with 
[reland, and has himself played an active 
part in the political and literary move- 
ments of the last fifty years. He thus 
has at his command a peculiar combina- 
uon of bibliographical sources and first- 
hand information. The book is written 
with vigour and style, in the best tradi- 
tion of Irish polemical literature. The 
author holds strong personal convictions 
n all the problems he discusses, but he 
is always conscientiously accurate. 

The great Irish nationalist tradition \, 
is traced from Tone through O’Connell, 
Davis and Parnell to Collins and Griffith, 
who concluded the Anglo-Irish Treaty in 
‘921. The author’s ardent patriotism 
renders him unsympathetic to the leaders 
{ religious, agrarian and social move- 
ments whom he tends to regard as 
deviationists from the straight and 
narrow path. Indeed, the conflicts 
between the strictly political and other 
popular movements must have i 
a considerable strain on the Irish people 
it times. In spite of many difficulties, 
‘oyalty to the nation and to the Church 
was successfully combined, 


_ If this excellent book contains a minor 
fault it is possibly its under-emphasis of 
the Ulster problem. The skeleton of 
Partition is kept rather in the back-. 
ground, perhaps because it takes away 
{rom the glory of the victory won by the 
author’s friends thirty years ago. 


Shorter Notices 


Money and Employment in Ireland. 
By Laurence Hooper. Fallon, Dublin. 
159 pages. tos. 6d. 

The scope and aim of this examination 


of the Irish economy are set out in an early 
s@ntence. 


The coincidence of severe unemploy-— 


ment and emigration with a strong inter- 
national creditor position is very unusual 
and its continuance . . . suggests that the 
theory on which economic policy has been 
based has not been correctly formulated 
in relation to Irish conditions. 


The author adds that there is a seasonal 
unemployment figure of upwards of 80,000 
coupled with an annual emigration of about 
15,000 while foreign assets total £400 
million. 

The author therefore attempts to trans- 
late Keynesian .theory into Irish practice. 
Eighteen hypothetical cases are set out in 
which the effect of investment on the level 
of employment, the balance of payments and 
the volume of external assets is considered 
in detail. These models have been 
elaborately prepared and it is not possible 
to consider them as fully as they deserve. 
Criticism attaches to the assumptions on 
which they are based rather than to their 
details. Neither seasonal unemployment 
nor emigration will be cured by policies for 
full employment as the term is usually 
understood. Unemployment is seasonal 
because Irish agriculture is seasonal, and its 
volume is swollen by the inclusion of many 
who are not out of work in the generally 
accepted sense. Emigration is primarily a 
migration of unskilled labour. It is mis- 
leading to apply criteria derived from 
developed industrial economies to the Irish 
scene, 


The case for investment in Ireland does 
not depend on considerations of the volume 
of employment. The Irish problem is 
created by a lack of technical skill, indus- 
trial tradition and enterprise rather than by 
any deficiency of capital. These short- 
comings will not be made good by monetary 
policies ; and one feels that the arguments 
of this closely reasoned book are more 
relevant to possible problems of the future 
than to those of the present day. 


Uruguay. By George Pendle. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 100 pages, 
118. 6d. 


Lord Bryce described Uruguay as “a 
cheerful country, with scenery constructed, 
so to speak, on a small scale, as befits a 
small republic.” The Chatham House 
series of studies on Latin-American coun- 
tries, of which this is the second, are also 
constructed on a small scale; some may 
complain that their price should be ad- 
justed accordingly, but there is no doubt 
about the value of a short and very readable 
introduction to such a country as Uruguay. 
In spite of Britain’s long and close con- 
nection with the eastern shore of the River 
Plate, no British author has written a book 
on Uruguay for over forty years, and dur- 
ing that period the country has been trans- 
formed. Whether the transformation has 
yet gone far enough to justify Mr. Pendle’s 
use of the phrase, “ South America’s first 
welfare state,” may be questioned; a 
national health service, for example, has yet 
to be created, and unemployment benefits 
are by no means universal. But Uruguay 
has certainly moved towards social demo- 
cracy far more swiftly than any of its aoe 
bours. Mr Pendle describes how is 


progress has been primarily the work of 
one remarkable man, President Batlle, to 
whom Uruguay also owes its liberation 
from ceaseless civil strife; the fact that 
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Batlle, long after his death, remains the 
most powerful personality in Uruguayan 
politics, was demonstrated only recently, 
when the country formally adopted the 
system of government by council which he 
had advocated. 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. By George Horace Lorimer, 
Methuen. 127 pages, 6s. 


John Graham of the Union Stockyards, 
Chicago—Old Gorgon Graham, that rock- 
ribbed, unreconstructed tycoon, affection- 
ate but illusion-proof parent, pawky racon- 
teur and Self-Made man—is back in circu- 
lation, just under half a century from his 
first appearance. To his numerous friends 
and admirers, no other notification is neces- 
sary. Those who have not, via the second- 
hand bookshops or otherwise, made his 
acquaintance already, have a pleasure in 
store whose nature can be roughly indi- 
cated by drawing converging lines through 
Lord Chesterfield and Artemus Ward. 


Text and Reference Books 


Post Office London Directory for 1952. 
Kelly's Directories Limited. 2,847 pages. 
£s. 


The newest addition to the information 
on London presented annually in “ Kelly’s 
Directory ” is a street plan of Central Lon- 
don on a scale of 6 inches to the mile. 
There are four other plans on a scale of 
4 inches to the mile for the rest of the 
London region. The 153rd edition of the 
book follows its predecessors in general 
layout. 


Directory of Shipowners, Shipbuilders 
and Marine Engineers, 1952. Tothill 
Press Limited, 912 pages. 408. 


With the 1952 edition this directory 
reaches its fiftieth issue and the five indexes 
to its various sections occupy nearly as 
much space as the whole of the original 
edition. The first of the two main sections 
lists the shipowners and gives particulars 
of the services on which they operate, their 
fleets and other details. The shipbuildi 
section gives details of shipyards an 
marine engineering establishments and 
their normal output capacity and repair 
facilities. 


State of Israel Government Yearbook, 
1951-52. Israel Government Printers. 536 
pages. 218. 


The English edition of the Israel year- 
book contains most of the information of 
the Hebrew edition and in addition has 
details of the new government of October, 
1951, and a statement of its policy. 

The book provides details of the minis- 
tries and reviews the history and economic 
development of the year. The principal 
legislation and armistice agreements are 
given. The last. two sections are a list of 
the settlements in existence in December, 
1950, and a statistical abstract. 


Year Book and Guide to East Africa, 
1952. Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. Robert 
Hale Limited. 


Year Book and Guide to Southern 
Africa, 1952. [Edited by A. Gordon- 
Brown. Robert Hale Limited. 860 pages. 
8s, 6d. 


The latest editions of these two guide 
books prepared for the Union-Castle Mail 
Steamship Company follow the pattern of 
previous years. They provide historical, 
economic and geographical information aad 
small-scale maps. 


435 pages and maps. 6s. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Immigration Omnibus 


HERE is no doubt that amalgamation and codification 

are needed for the conglomeration of about 200 immigra- 
tion, naturalisation and deportation laws which the United 
States has amassed over the last 150 years. And now is the 
time to sort out the muddle. The emergency measures 
intended to absorb part of the postwar flood of refugees from 
Europe have ended. The prosperity of the United States 
means that the country is, or should be, ready to welcome 
ordinary immigrants iri substantial numbers for the first time 
since the nineteen-twenties; that is when the present 
restrictions onimmigration were first applied and the subse- 
quent depression meant that their full impact was never félt. 
Finally the recent panics about Communist contamination in 
the United States, and the legislation which they have 
inspired, the McCarran Internal Security Act, have led to a 
series of refusals of visas, deportations and so on, which have 
made many Americans realise how much harm is done to 
their country’s reputation abroad by immigration policies 
which the average citizen 
seldom hears about. 300 


It is because the average 
citizen knows little or nothing praeeee 
about these policies, and be- 
cause the average member of 
Congress has neither time nor 
knowledge to study this com- 
plicated legal and human pro- 
blem, whichconcerns 
foreigners, not American 
voters, that the omnibus Im- 
migration Bill, which has now 
been approved, in slightly 
differing forms, by both the 


1920 
Last full yec First full year Q 


House of Representatives and before possoge of national | ty | immigration 


. of 921 Emer- 
the Senate, is so unsatisfactory. gency Quota inde 1924 Act) 
Sierey Sere, uncer 26 


It is a measure which does = 

little credit to a country which 

owes its past development and present power as much to 
the immigrants who came to populate it as to the great 
natural wealth they found waiting for them. The Con- 
gressional Judiciary Committees have been studying the Bill 
for three years, a period long enough to have dampened any 
enthusiasm the members may once have felt for it. As a 
result the drafting was done to the reactionary recipes of 
the committee chairmen, Senator McCarran and Repre- 
sentative Walter, both Democrats. And there was nothing 
to reawaken Congressional interest in the Bill when it finally 
reached the floor, for its implications and prejudices were 
hidden in over 300 pages of complicated technicalities. 


It was partly to force the members to look into the details 
of the Bill and thus discover what it involved that its liberal 
Democratic opponents, Senators Lehman and Humphrey, 
produced 200 amendments on the floor and tried to debate 
each one. They also hoped by this means to wear down 
the resistance of the Senate and to get the Bill sent back to 
committee for further study. They failed to achieve this, 
but gathered enough votes to give them hope that, if the 
President vetoes the Bill, as-it is thought he will, the two- 
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thirds majority needed to override the ‘veto will not be 
forthcoming. 

The main argument over the new Immigration Bil! has 
been about its quota provisions which, with certain excep- 
tions, govern the number of immigrants entering from each 
country, apart from those in the Western Hemisphere. The 
quotas, now fixed at a total of 154,206, were established 
under the 1924 Act in their present form, and are based on 
the national origins of the American population in 1920, 
something which officials have never pretended to be able 
to calculate on anything more accurate than guesswork. 
The purpose of these restrictions was to ensure that a large 
proportion of immigrants should come from northern and 
western Europe, countries such as Great Britain and Ger- 
many which were supposed to produce the best citizens and 
which were the main sources of immigration in the nine- 
teenth century. During the early years of this century, 
when a million immigrants a year were crowding in, most of 
them came from southern and 
eastern Europe, the Baltic, 
Italy, and so on, and were 
thought to make less desirable 
citizens. ; 

Senator McCarran has not 
outgrown these prejudices, or 
the even stronger one against 
Asia which has characterised 
so much of the immigration 
legislation, even though they 
are even more unbecoming to 
the United States today than 
they were thirty years ago. 
His new Immigration Bill 
does increase the total quota 
by a few hundreds and does 
provide quotas for Asians. It 
also extends to Japanese, 
Burmese and other Asians the privilege of naturalisation 
which has already been granted to Chinese and Indians. But 
the quotas for Asiatic countries are small, usually only 100 a 
year, and must also cover those who are half-Asian, wherever 
they were born and whatever their nationality. 

Nor does his Bill do anything to alleviate the difficulties 
left behind by the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. Immi- 
grants brought in under this Act were charged against the 
future quotas of their countries, which explains why immi- 
gration: from southern and eastern Europe has since then 
been far above the quota. But this means that countries 
such as Poland, with an annual quota of 6,500 and admis- 
sions of over 50,000 in 1950, have mortgaged half their 
quotas until the end of the century. Meanwhile, however, 
countries in northern and western Europe, like Britain, 
which has much the largest annual quota of any couolry; 
65,700, have not been using their allowances. Under the 
present system these surpluses cannot be transferred to 0 her 
countries. Senators Lehman and Humphrey wanted to pool 
all these unused quotas for distribution in eastern and 
southern Europe and, even worse in Mr McCarran’s cy¢s; 
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amongst Asians. In addition the Senators would base 
quotas on the national origins of the population in 1950, 
which would mean a bigger share for the prolific southern 
and eastern Europeans. In Mr McCarran’s opinion, such 
proposals would vitiate the purpose of the quota system and 
would transform the racial and cultural composition of the 
country in a generation. 


* 


Mr McCarran thinks that these proposals could only have 
been inspired by “ subversive ” sympathies, and his blind 
determination to prevent these spreading underlies the rest 
of his Immigration Bill, dealing with the exclusion and 
deportation of aliens and with naturalisation. It is difficult 
to judge how these regulations would work in practice but 
the Bill’s critics maintain that some of them set up new and 
undesirable barriers against aliens, establish equally new and 
undesirable grounds for deportation, and make both exclusion 
and deportation even more subject than at present to the 
arbitrary decision of administrative officers. Furthermore, it 
is said that under the Bill aliens who had been naturalised 
would not be full Americans, for they could be deprived 
of their new citizenship if they joined a Communist group. 

The philosophy behind this omnibus Bill seems to be that 
aliens are undesirables who should be encouraged to stay out 
of the United States rather than to come in. It is comforting 
to see that the protests against this isolationist point of view 
have come not only from the most respected racial and 
religious bodies but also from such influential sources as the 
American Bar Association and the big trade union organisa- 
tions. In spite of Senator McCarran there are still plenty of 
Americans in the land of the free and the home of the brave 
who have the courage to recognise and fight for liberty. 


Clouds Ahead for Airlines 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, D.C.} 


Tue American flying public, grown used to inflation, took 
in its stride this spring’s increase of $1 a ticket in airline 
fares. But the modest step-up made a big difference to air- 
line officials, all of whom are uneasily aware that their 
companies need more_revenue even though 1951 was the 
most successful year in airline history. The 34 regular 
lines which deal with the bulk of the domestic air passenger 
traffic carried 22 million passengers in 1951, a rise of one- 
third over the previous year, and revenues, which zoomed 
to $584,560,890, showed a comparable improvement. But 
the airlines also unfortunately managed to kill a record 
number of passengers last year. After a disastrous series of 
crashes, the rate at which airline business was improving 
slowed down perceptibly during the early part of 1952. 


But airline operators are not seriously worried that the 
spectre of sudden death will frighten away their passengers. 
What haunts them is the possibility that, even under the 
best. conditions, they may not be able to expand their market 
fast enough to fill the seats on the new equipment soon to be 
put in the skies. In the last two years, the regular airlines 
have invested $410 million in aircraft alone ; many of these 
machines will be delivered in 1953. By the end of next 
year the seating capacity of airlines will be increased by 
49 per cent and, although this makes life pleasant for the 
ticket agents, it brings with it a frightful load of overhead 


costs for the airlines ; it is estimated that their revenues wilt 


have to go up by $400 million next year to cover the expenses 
of running the new aircraft. So far there are no immediate 
prospects of American jet airliners, although a subsidy 
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scheme has just been proposed to encourage their develop- 


ment. 


Where can the airlines get an extra $1 wiillion a day ? 
The competition from privately owned automobiles is 
growing rather than declining, with the construction of 
such direct super-highways as the 110-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike. As for taking more customers from the railways, 
the airlines have already won about half the first-class travel 
market, and have almost monopolised it in some areas ; on 
the New York to Houston runs, for instance, it is estimated 
that aircraft carry 80 per cent of all first-class through traffic. 
The next obvious source of revenue is the so-called “ coach 
service,” recently extended to transatlantic flights, where the 
airlines offer a reduced fare in exchange for the elimination 
of such fripperies as free hot meals served aloft. But the 
major companies are already deep in the domestic coach 
trade: in 1951 the regular domestic lines flew 1,200 million 
coach passenger miles, nearly double the previous year’s 
total. Some airline operators question the wisdom of 
expanding this service much further, on the grounds that 
they are simply competing with themselves; air coach 
passengers are mainly established air travellers who were 
weaned away from first-class travel by the cheaper rates. 


As well as needing more passengers to fill their new equip- 
ment, the airlines are beset by rising costs, which are said to 
have gone up by 7} per cent in the past year. The price of 
oil and petrol is getting higher, pilots’ wages are up, and 
municipal airports are constantly raising the fees which they 
charge for landing. To get more efficient operation as well 
as more revenue, airlines are trying to arrange mergers, with 
the encouragement of the Civil Aeronautics Board ; but 
stockholders are making difficulties. A scheme for amalgamat- 
ing Capital Airlines, which has been depending for most of its 
revenue on the profitable New York-Chicago-Washington 
runs, with Northwest Airlines, which has been serving the 
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Pacific northwest, has been rejected and so has one fo; merg. 
ing Colonial Airlines, which links Washington, DC, anc New 
York with Canada, with National Airlines hich erves 
Florida. Eastern Air Lines, also operating in the south. east, 
is now negotiating with the Colonial company and a ; mila 
merger is being discussed between Delta and Northeast Air. 
lines. 

* 


But, unlike the railroads, which developed in the most free. 
wheeling era in the history of American capitalism, the air- 
lines grew up with “ big government ” and cannot solve their 
problems by merger, orf in any other way, without permission, 
In a bygone day, a man with the swashbuckling temperament 
of Captain Rickenbacker of Eastern Airlines would have been 
bound only by the limits of his imagination, but today his 
horizons are tightly circumscribed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Even so, they are not drawn as clearly as they might 
be, for the board, fourteen years after the passage « f the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, still has not perfected regulatory 
machinery for an industry which has grown faster tha an any 
reasonable expectation. About the only section of the 
domestic industry which operates today with a fairly complete 
set of ground rules are the 16 “trunk” airlines, the big 
certificated carriers, so-called because they have been awarded 
permanent certificates to carry passengers and mail over 
specific routes. Headed by the “big four” (Trans World, 
Eastern, American and United Airlines), these bear the bur- 
den of long-distance transport by air, and last year flew over 
10} billion passenger miles. 


One step lower in the hierarchy are the 18 local service 
or “feeder” airlines. While the trunk lines take care of 
jumps between big cities, such as from New York to Chicago, 
or from Washington to Dallas, the feeder lines serve the 
smaller cities, providing air transport to the intermediate 
points on the air map. They are under an equally tight 
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ligation to provide regular service on their routes, but 
‘hey are operating on temporary certificates ; the CAB is not 
vranting them permanent franchises because the economics 
} short-haul air passenger traffic have not yet been tested 
1; thoroughly as have those of the long-haul business. Like 
che trunk lines, the feeders are authorised to collect pay- 

it for carrying US mail, the traditional method which 
‘ie federal government has used to subsidise air lines which 
ire losing money. 

in addition to the trunk lines and the feeders, the CAB 
-xtends the privileges of certification to two other domestic 
‘roups—a few well-organised companies which carry nothing 

t cargo, and a handful of pioneers who are setting up 
helicopter services in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Beyond these, the bulk of domestic American air transport 
is done by some 64 companies, lumped under the rather 
disparaging tithe of “large, irregular carriers,” operating 
under permits called letters of registration. These com- 
panies vary enormously in size, ability and ambition. Some 

n multi-engined aircraft which carry full passenger loads 
from ocean to ocean, others offer little more than a local 
flying taxi service. But taken all together, they are making 
two major contributions to the development of domestic air 
transport: they satisfy some of the demand for air travel 

ft unfilled by the big certificated lines and, in the scramble 
for revenue, they have thrown off dozens of good ideas. The 
air-coach was first developed by the irregular carriers ; the 
certificated lines were forced to offer these special low-fare 
trips when they began to lose customers by the plane-load to 
the irregulars. 

The CAB, trying to create the best of all possible half- 
worlds between regulation and free enterprise, keeps an alert 
but not unfriendly eye on the ferment in the irregular carrier 
field. On the one hand, the board protects the enormous in- 
vestment of the certificated lines by forbidding the irregulars 

) provide regular service over established routes. On the 
other hand, by referring to the performance of the irregulars, 
the board jabs the certificated lines with a pointed reminder 
that they should be trying to give better service at lower 
cost. Last year, the CAB served notice on the certificated 
trunk lines that they should expand their coach service and 
reduce rates below the prevailing 44 cents a mile, with the 
mplicit threat that, if they did not, the board might allow 
the irregular airlines to fill the gap. 


American Notes 


Railways Out of Uniform 


_ Shoulder to shoulder with the steel companies, disputing 
vetore the Supreme Court the President’s right to seize the 
steel industry, stand the railway trade unions, whose own 
‘dustry was seized nearly three years ago to prevent a strike. 
Complaining bitterly about “ one-sided seizure” and “ rule 
dy labour ‘injunction ”” (the government four times obtained 
-ourt orders to prevent the unions from striking and one 


‘rotherhood was fined more than $100,000 for a violation), : 
‘ne engineers, firemen and conductors last week accepted » 


‘crms from the President’s mediator, Mr Steelman, not much 
vetter than those they turned down a year ago. The railway 
vice-presidents can now take off the uniforms they have worn 
is symbols of army control and prepare for at least some 
months of labour peace, 


When the railways were seized, two of the unions favoured 
the move, confident that, as so often before since 1941, the 
White House would force the carriers to give way. Such 
“xpectations have led to the virtual abandonment of the 
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Railway Labour Act, once considered a model of all that an 
industrial disputes law should be. But this time the only 
additional concession, won after fifteen months of seizure, 
was on changes in working rules sought by the companies : 
the unions will not be forced to accept an arbitrator’s decision 
on whether the companies can send train crews into divisions 
far from their homes. The companies, of course, would be 
more anxious ‘to reach a settlement if, when their properties 
were seized, profits were impounded, as Senator Morse 
Suggests they should be. But under present practice this does 
not happen, and both the unions and carriers may, in future, 
try to keep their disputes out of the government’s hands. 


The railways were seized under the authority of a law 
passed in 1916, unlike the steel companies, which the 
President took over under his interpretation of his 
“inherent” powers. The very sharp questioning to which 
the Justices of the Supreme Court subjected Mr Perlman, 
the Solicitor-General, when he attempted to justify the 
seizure in terms of the defence emergency and to explain 
the President's refusal to employ the Taft-Hartley procedure, 
is not necessarily a sign that the Supreme Court will rule 
against the Admmnistration in the steel case. Even if it does, 
the likelihood is that the Court, which is never enthusiastic 
about making broad constitutional rulings, or too sharply 
defining the separation of powers when this can be avoided, 
may confine itself strictly to the steel case, leaving the 
President’s general powers unimpaired. But the Administra- 
tion is already considering what steps to take if the ruling 
is adverse and the steelworkers once more walk out. 


* * * 


Controls—Latest Model 


The Senate Banking Committee has taken two months 
to recover from the shock of the steel dispute, but it has at 
last managed to collect its thoughts on the renewal of the 
Defence Production Act, the legislation which authorises 
the government’s economic controls. The committee has 
remodelled the wage control provisions to suit the steel 
situation. The Wage Stabilisation Board, which precipitated 
the dispute by recommending, without consulting the other 
stabilisation agencies, a much bigger wage increase than had 
been expected, would have power only to advise the economic 
stabiliser, under the committee’s proposals. The board would 
be concerned only with wages, not with the other labour 
questions which were brought into its purview last year in 
order to reconcile the trade unions to wage controls ; its 
approval of the union shop, under this authority, was even 
less acceptable to the steel industry than was its wage 
decision. Finally, the Senate contmittee wants all members 
of the board to represent the public, instead of being equally 
divided amongst industry, labour and the public. Many 
difficulties are thought to have .arisen because the public 
members have had to compromise with one of the other 
groups, and usually chose labour, to get a majority vote. 


Feeling that the economy has been stabilised for the 
present, but in spite of, rather than because of, control, and 
bitter about the handling of the steel dispute, Congress 
will certainly not want to settle for any less drastic modifica- 
tions in the wage provisions of the Act. But on the other 
hand it will hardly dare to pull down controls altogether, for 
fear that a new wave of inflationary pressure may build up 
just in time to swamp the. voters as they go to the polls in 
November. And the labour organisations have already given 
notice that, if the wage stabilisation machinery is changed as 
the Senate committee has recgmmended, they will refuse 
to co-operate in the stabilisation programme, and this in turn 
would wreck the price control machinery. 


The committee proposed various changes in that 
machinery, too. The only one which would strengthen rather 
than weaken the legislation would prevent increases in retail 
and wholesale price ceilings under the Capehart amendment, 
which allows for rises in costs during the first half of last 
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year. It was intended only for manufacturers, but a recent 
court decision made it applicable also to distributors. The 
reversal of this decision had been requested by the price 
stabiliser, who insists that prices are about to shoot up again 
and that the present controls should be reinforced. 


The Senate committee would extend the wage and price 
control authority only until next March, when the new Con- 
gress will be able to reconsider it. The other sections of the 
Act, providing for rent and credit controls, for the alloca- 
tion of raw materials and so on, would be continued for a 
full year. The House Banking Committee is still considering 
its report and in any case experience shows that this is a Bill 
which is likely to be substantially rewritten in debate. 


* * * 


«The Miracle ” Upheld 


Hollywood has a foreign film and a small New York 
distributor to thank for its Magna Carta: a Supreme Court 
ruling that a film may not be banned because state censors 
consider it sacrilegious, and that motion pictures are entitled 
to the protection of the First and Fourteenth Amendments, 
which guarantee free speech and the freedom of the press. 
“The Miracle,” one of an Italian trilogy voted the best 
foreign film offering of 1950 by the New York critics, por- 
trays a simple-minded peasant woman deluded into believ- 
ing that her child has been miraculously conceived. When 
the film was shown in New York City, where Roman 
Catholics are numerous and influential, a boycott was pro- 
claimed by Cardinal Spellman. The state authorities 
speedily revoked the licence granted earlier, on the ground 
that the film was sacrilegious, although spokesmen for other 
religious bodies did not find it offensive. 





“All Ready For D-Day?” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


General Eisenhower returns to the United States on June Ist as one 

of the two leading candidates for the Republican nomination for 

the Presidency. For the first time he will be out of uniform and 

free to state his views on political questions, and he will be faced 
with a barrage of reporters and microphones. 
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In raising the status of the film industry to something 
comparable to that of the press, the Supreme Court reversed 
one of its own decisions. In 1915 it upheld the Ohio cep. 
sorship law, on the ground that the exhibition of moving 
pictures was a business, pure and simple, on the level of the 
circus and other spectacles, and not entitled to be regarded 
as part of the press or as an organ of public opinion. Censors 
are now established in seven states and over fifty cities: 
the federal government does no more than bar the importa. 
tion or carriage across state boundaries of indecent films. 


The Supreme Court made it clear that its ruling doe: not 
prevent a censor, under-a strictly drawn law, from banning 
films because of obscenity. But as far as official censorship 
goes, there is now nothing to prevent Hollywood from giving 
as adult treatment to adult themes as foreign producers do, 
In practice, however, pressure by private groups, particu- 
larly the Roman Catholics, has circumscribed Hollywood’s 
freedom more effectively than the public censor. But at 
least after this week well-organised minorities will not be 
able to use the authority of the state to impose their religious 
views upon audiences of different beliefs. 


* * * 


Playing Politics with Pensions 


It was not their much-vaunted enthusiasm for economy, 
but their subservience to the prejudices of the American 
Medical Association, that led 140 members of the House 
of Representatives into the surprising folly of voting against, 
and thus defeating, a Bill for increasing the benefits paid 
under the old persons’ and survivors’ insurance plan. The 
increases, much needed to cover the rise in the cost, of living 
since this federal scheme was last revised in 1950, would 
have given the average recipient an extra $5 a month and 
increased the amount he could earn without sacrificing his 
benefit. About 45 million workers, out of a total of over 
60 million, are insured under the scheme, and about 80 per 
cent of the voting population would have profited sooner or 
later from the Bill’s proposals. 


For this reason, and because its provisions were thought 
to be uncontroversial, the Bill was one of the few that Con- 
gress seemed certain to pass before adjourning for the 
election campaign. But at the last moment the Bill failed 
to get the expected majority, thanks to the American Medical 
Association’s nose for “ socialised medicine.” This was the 
smell given off, according to the diagnosis of the doctors’ 
lobby, by a minor clause ing with retirement benefits 


- for persons permanently and totally disabled. The decision 


as to what constituted such disablement was to be left to the 
association’s bogeyman, Mr Oscar Ewing, the Federal 
Security Administrator, and to doctors designated by him. 
He would thus, according to the horrified AMA, be given 
“absolute control over certain medical activities.” 


Having saved the doctors, most of whom are convinced 
Republicans anyway, from this fate, the 99 Republicans 
who were the majority of those voting against the Bill 
realised that they had made an election issue to order for 
the Democrats by denying 4 million old people their extra 

nsions. A new Bill, without the ddushauble clause, was 

tily introduced, but it is by no means certain that the 
Democratic leadership in the House will help the 
Republicans to climb out of the pit they dug for themselves, 
by allowing the Bill to come to a vote. Even if it docs, the 
delay may have lost it its chance of getting on to the 
Senate’s crowded schedule, and once there it may be further 
delayed by attempts to broaden it into very necessary Ovél- 
haul of the whole social security system. 


* * * 


Correction : In a note last week on page 519 the name 
of the textile union affiliated to the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations should have been the Textile Workers Union 
of America (TWUA), not the United Textile Workers. The 
latter belongs to the American Federation of Labour. 
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desks for our Executives. Actually altered the desks to 
suit each man, designed the chairs specially. Paid 
unusual attention to details. Phoned Peter Catesby this 
morning. They’ve undertaken contracts for Associated 


Portland Cement, Thorn Electrical Industries, and so on. 


They can furnish our Conference 
Room complete. Are we agreed then ? ee 


Catesbys 


contracts 


Office Furniture - Fittings - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I TEL: MUSEUM 7777 





“a firm to furnish 
the new Conference 
Room? Our Secretary 
suggested Catesbys; 


they supplied those 


$91 


REDUCED RATES 
WITHOUT-PROFIT 


WHOLE-LIFE & ENDOWMENT 


ASSURANCES 


J LEFT ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


20; LINCGEN'S “INN FIEEDS, LONDON, WC. 2 





—from that day to this, I have never been 
able to accustom myself to any other tobacco 


—BARNEYS 


“T first came across your Tobacco,about a year ago, when I was 
travelling . . . I had run short of my then favourite brand, which shall 
be nameless, and, on enquiring in the smoking-room bar, was told that 
there was none to be had. . . . Looking through their supply of tobaccos, 
I chose a tin of Barneys, and, from that day to this, I have never been 
able to accustom myself to any other tobacco.” 

The original letter can be inspected at, and pra enquiries addressed to, 

Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, E.C:t- Smokers abro ad can 


arrange for regular personal despatches, Ex- bond and British Duty Free, 
in 2-Ib. parcels, to many lands, but not as yet to all. 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and Parsons Pleasure (nui). Home Price 4'5d. oz. 


(326) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 
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In design and performance 


The name Olivetti has appeared on good typewriters for 44 years. Olivetti machines have carried their 
own special excellence of design and craftsmanship to the ends of the earth. 

Olivetti typewriters, from the Glasgow factory, are making their clearly distinguished, up-to-date mark in 

businesses at home and overseas; responding easily to every need of the most fastidious typist — satisfying 


those who insist on letter-perfect letters. 





clearly distinguished 


BRITISH OLIVETTI LTD 10 BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON WI1 GRO 6161 


Standard - Electric - Portable Typewriters « Printing Calculators - -Adding/Listing Machines 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Occupation Ends in Germany 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Bonn) 


(6 T) ONN has had its day.” Germans made this ironical 
B comment frequently last Monday when the three 
Foreign Ministers of the western powers came to this little 
Rhincland town to sign the conventions that end the occupa- 
tion regime. The Germans were flattered by the presence of 
the great men in their provisional capital, but in general 
refused to be stirred far out of their normal attitude of surly 
suspicion. It was enly a small crowd that gathered in the 
drizzle to watch the arrival of the statesmen at the Bundes- 
haus. It was, however, a friendly gathering which showed 
a particular liking for Mr Eden: With good sense the 
representatives of the western democracies did not indulge 
in ceremony. The friendly, informal equality with which 
they treated their host, Dr Adenauer, was an extraordinary 
contrast to Versaillés in 1919. It brought home the fact 
that the conventions are negotiated agreements not a Diktat, 
that they do not represent a peace treaty and, finally, that 
they go hand-in-hand with the European Defence Treaty 
that was signed in Paris the following day. As the statesmen 
stressed, the conventions are intended not only to make an 
end to the postwar period, but to open up a new era of 
European collaboration. Mr Eden, after referring to the 
suffering eaused by the two world wars, went on to say: 
It is within the power of statesmanship and the wisdom 
of nations today to bring that chapter to an end. Here we 
close, we believe, a war and its aftermath ; but these signa- 
tures cam mean much more than that. They can open a 
window on the future. They can give to Europe a chance 
to free itself from the wars that have tortured two 
generations. 

Celebrations would have been very inappropriate in view 
of the attitude of the public. For large numbers of young 
men, the reopening of international motor-racing on the 
Nurburgring was a greater occasion than the signing of the 
conventions ; the Bavarians ostentatiously showed that they 
were more interested in local affairs. Above all a number 
of Germans were oppressed by fear that the pacts mean the 
permanent division of their country and Russian action of 
some kind. The latest Russian Note, showing that the 
door to unity is still open, did something to remove this 
anxiety, but it will continue to kill enthusiasm for the new 
regime. Dr Schumacher went too far even for his own 
colleagues when he declared that anyone who supported the 
treaties with the West had ceased to be a German. But the 
Social-Democrat leaders are probably right in thinking that 
they will gain kudos in future by making a stand now 
against the conventions. Although Mr Acheson had deliber- 
atcly stressed that-the western powers would not have 
reached their final goal until after the whole of Germany 
had been reunited in freedom. 


T can assure you of my Government’s continued deter- 
mination to press steadily towards this goal until the unity 
of Germany in freedom has become a reality. 
he ceremony of signature in the Upper House was not 

attended by the Social-Demoérat president of the Bundesrat; 
ie and the five SPD vice-presidents all had prior engage- 


ments. In the Laender, local Ministers said they had no - 


‘tention of following the request from Bonn to hang out 


flags and declare a school holiday on Monday. The Bonn 
Minister of the Interior hastily withdrew his proposal. And, 
sensing some witticism from the Left, the Chief of Protocol 
removed one of the tapestries that had been hung in the 
Upper Chamber. It represented the Rape of Europa. 


When the implications of some of the clauses of the con- 
ventions have been grasped there will be an outcry for 
revision. The powerful business and industrial interests 
whose influence is strong in Bonn will take the lead. It will 
be seen that the Americans have not abandoned their effort 
to wean the Germans away from trusts and cartels ; a new 
Allied agency will try to carry on this reform until the 
German anti-trust law is passed. To the extreme annoyance 
of the Ruhr, the High Commission, on the eve of the 
new treaties, issued an order to dissolve the monopoly coal 
selling agency forthwith. The fact that the Bonn Govern- 
ment had undertaken to carry out this step at the time the 
Schuman Plan was concluded in no way affected German 
indignation. The incident reflected the attitude on both 
sides to the question of trusts. 


Details Instead of Goodwill 


It is also easy to see the objections that will be made 
to the extra-territorial rights which are retained by the non- 
German forces on German soil. Where is German 
sovereignty and equality, it will be asked, if a local American 
or British officer can decide that there is an emergency in 
his area and take over command ? Safeguards against misuse 
of these and other rights have been written into the con- 
ventions. If, for instance, the three Powers declare a state of 
emergency, they will specify to what area it applies ; they 
will consult the Federal Government to the fullest possible 
extent while the emergency continues ; and if after thirty 
days the emergency is still in force, the Federal Government 
may appeal to the Council of Nato, and the three Powers 
will abide by its ruling. The extra-territorial rights 
may all some day save German democratic govern- 
ment from violent overthrow—but they wound national 
feelings. The negotiators of the voluminous conventions 
have laboured over the past eighteen months to satisfy 
everybody, and to cover all aspects of the new regime, 
from the fish to be caught by non-Germans to vital 
questions of state. They had to go into details because good- 
will cannot be relied upon to replace clauses. The result, 
however, will be to give the impression that little has changed 
and that an occupation remains under another name. It is 
true that the powers now abandon the right to legislate in 
Germany but they had in any case made no use of the right 
for a long time past. For the Germans, therefore, the con- 
ventions will appear to contain a few new privileges which 
they will want to exercise immediately, and a number of 
restrictions on their sovereignty which they will at once 
demand to have removed. In theory, the occupation regime 
only ends-when the European Defence Treaty as well as 
the new conventions have been ratified, but no realistic 
observer can doubt that, whatever the fate ci the defence 
treaty, the occupation regime can never be revived. 
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The Political Scene 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 





Tne United Kingdom of Libya which was declared an 
independent sovereign state on December 24, “1951, 18 
suffering from chronic growing pains which will take many 
years to cure. It is already apparent that unity has in no 
way improved relations between the Berbers of Tripolitamia 
and the Beduin of Cyrenaica. Indeed, though they are now 
part of the same country, it is necessary for all travellers and 
residents to obtain visas and pass customs posts when they 
wish to cross the four hundred miles of grey desert which so 
effectively separates the two provinces. 

There is considerable confusion and misunderstanding in 
the minds of politically conscious Libyans about the func- 
tions of the three cabinets—Federal, Tripolitanian and 
Cyrenaican—which are attempting to administer the 
country. It is a difficult task because Libya has no minerals, 
few natural resources and a scattered population of about 
one and a quarter million people of whom 90 per cent are 
illiterate. The Federal Government have, since the elections 
in February, been successful in the uneasy task of maintain- 
ing internal security ; this has been accomplished through 
the medium of a police force composed of Libyan Arabs 
commanded by British officers. In Cyrenaica the police force 
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has grown out of the Senussi Defence Force which fought 
so well with the Eighth Army. 


The new kingdom has, as yet, no army. It was hoped that 
a group of British officers would train the Emiral Guard, 
now only eighty strong, to become the nucleus of a new 
Libyan army organised on lines similar to the Arab Legion 
and as part of the western defence system. Unhappily, a 
recent mutiny in the Guard has caused this project to be 
temporarily abandoned. The new King, Sayed Mohammad 
Idris el Senussi, has never been liked in Tripolitania where 
he is frequently referred to as a “Shepherd Chieftain.” 
Recently he re-emphasised his old loyalties by issuing a 
decree retaining the title of Emir of Cyrenaica. Today his 
popularity is waning throughout the state because the 
members of his large family not only demand important posts 
in the new kingdom for which they have few, if any, qualifi- 
cations, but they run the entire business of the country and 
those businesses which have failed to admit a member of the 
Senussi family as a sleeping partner have little hope of avoid- 
ing bankruptcy. The poorer townspeople of Benghazi, who 
formerly worked their individual salt pans from which they 
earned ten shilling or more each year, now feel extremely 
bitter because the Senussi family have acquired a monopoly 
of the salt industry. 


Greatly to the surprise of British officials on the spot, the 
speech from the throne delivered at the opening of the first 
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Libyan Parliament on March 25th was pro-Egyptian in tone 
King Idris said: “ My government will take suitable thodern 
Egyptian laws . . . as a basis for its forthcoming legislation » 
He added that the education system of the new state would 
be based entirely on that of Egypt. The strongiy pro- 
Egyptian opposition party, the National Congress, led by 
Bashir Bey Sa‘dawi had, in fact, been defeated at the general 
election, but the people of the coastal towns are so sirongly 
influenced by Egypt that the King and Federal Governmen; 
had thought it a wise move to make certain concessions to 
their views. There were no developments arising from the 
King’s speech because from March 25th, when Parliamen; 
was formally opened, until mid-May, when the Chambers 
adjourned as Ramadan was approaching, no more serious 
questions were discussed than minor points of procedure and 
the remuneration of its members. The Federal Prime 
Minister, Mahmud Bey Muntasir, admits that he is worried 
by the failure of Parliament to tackle some of the more urgent 
and difficult problems of foreign policy that await it. 


Future of British and American Bases 


The Foreign Affairs Committee claims to have looked at 
the terms of the treaty which has already been initialed 
between the United States of America and Libya. This 
treaty, when ratified by Parliament, will enable the 
Americans to retain their large and important air base at 
Wheeler Field for an annual rent of $1 million. The British 
Minister has made various attempts to negotiate a treaty 
on terms somewhat similar to the American one. Great 
Britain has already pledged itself to meet an annual deficit 
in the Libyan budget, which this year may amount to about 
£1,500,000 and in exchange for this financial assistance the 
British Government hopes that the Royal Navy may retain 
a small base at Tobruk, the Royal Air Force a base at El 
Adem, and the Army the right to use the desert as a training 
ground. Although most members of the Federal Govern- 
ment are fully aware of Libya’s dependence on foreign 
financial aid, Anglo-Libyan negotiations have as yet made 
little progress ; but there is some reason to hope that a treaty 
will be concluded by the end of the year. The task of the 
negotiators, however, grows daily more difficult as the 
Nationalist movement, based on the Egyptian model, grows 
and becomes a menace to the new state. A large section of 
the press is violently nationalistic, as a typical editorial from 
Ad-Diffa of Benghazi on May 15, 1952, indicated: 

It is Britain who divided Libya and unnerved its economics 

and depressed its society. . . . It is Britain who created a 
deficit in Libya’s budget. It is she who “ took ” our factories 
and sold them to Jews in Palestine. It is she who converted 
the administrative system into this state of anarchy, confusion 
and defeat. She is the missionary of ignorance, poverty and 
disease. 

The Libyans complain with some reason that too many 
Englishmen are employed by the administration and in banks 
in posts which could be as efficiently and more cheaply 
occupied by Libyans. The Cyrenaican Government, which 
was dismissed earlier this month, was most unwise in its hasty 
dismissal of highly trained British advisers and technicians. 
The new Cabinet members will undoubtedly suffer when the 
team of much valued Humber Snipes, which are reserved 
solely for their use, breaks down through lack of proper 
maintenance. The skilled British motor mechanics were dix 
missed before sufficient Libyans had been trained to take 
their places. 


The Army and the RAF have recently posted a better type 
of officer te Libya than they did during the immediate post 
war period but the British forces are still disliked. They 
are served by excellent clubs and bars, but, unhappily, most 
of the locally run restaurants and cafés are out-of bounds 
because they do not reach the standard of cleanliness required 
by the medical corps. Had the army spent a smal! sum 00 
improving the kitchens of local restaurants instead of build- 
ing “‘ The Wavell Arms,” there is little doubt that troops and 
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Arabs would benefit ; the attitude of the Libyans might even 
soften towards the army. 


The Fezzan, which forms the third province in the new 
state four hundred miles to the south of Tripoli across the 
Sahara, is barely aware that a united Libya has been created. 
A tlag of the new state is said to fly from the former fortress 
at Sebha. The only reliable regular communication with 
the province is a French aircraft-which flies every fortnight 
with supplies to a few French officials and the small units 
of the Foreign Legion whose work has apparently been 
unaflected by the creation of Libya. 

(To be concluded) 


Ideas Around Tito 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN JUGOSLAVIA] 


In a speech last month to Jugoslay youth, Marshal Tito 
startled his listeners by saying that he would not mind if 
there were 100,000 less members in the Jugoslay Com- 
munist party. The phrase was obviously carefully chosen 
and was the first public declaration of the stresses and 
strains that the Jugoslav Communist party has been under- 
going since the break with the Cominform. It is clear that 
the party—cut off from the east, and now opened up to 
influences from the west—has lost something of the élan 
and fanatical zeal of the early postwar years. Western 
ideas, allowed to penetrate into Jugoslavia after a lapse of 
nearly ten years, have been lapped up with the indiscriminate 
enthusiasm that usually turns to ferbidden fruit. Literature, 
newspapers, films, music, modern art—everything western 
from strip-cartoons to Existentialism has had a tremendous 
vogue. Even party members have not been immune and 
the general effect on the party has been enervating if not 
downright subversive. When periodicals based on a western 
news service were available they supplanted the Communist 
papers. Translations of English novels have sold much 
better than the party classics. In some districts, party 
members have even taken to getting married, or having their 
children baptised, in church, 


At the same time as Jugoslavia was hit by the wave of 
western culture, the Central Committee of the Communist 
party gave orders allowing Communists freedom to discuss 
and criticise political ideas. But this new freedom, exhilar- 
ating and stimulating after years of a mental strait jacket, 
has also produced some unpopular ideas. A number of 
young Communists have discovered this to their cost. In 
a recent speech Kardelj said 

There can be no doubt that the socialist state has not only 
the right, but alsg the duty, to stand up against anti- 
socialist criticism by administrative means, particularly to that 
criticism which tends to: destroy the basis of new social 
relations. Y 
his explains why some young Communists -have been 
irown out of the party after voicing opinions that were 
regarded as anti-socialist. 

{t is perhaps not surprising that many Jugoslav Com- 
munists have not kept up with the lightning change of ideas 
n their party. Of the 5,500 present members, most were 
recruited during the war when Communism was the 
lernative to Fascism and collaboration. Both during and 
since the war, party members have had to work so hard 
rganising the new revolutionary state that few have had 
‘he opportunities for study that were afforded to their 
caders who spent long periods of enforced leisure in prewar 
Royalist gaols ; nor have they had their leaders’ experience 
Ol prewar somersaults in Communist international policy. 
Che break with the Cominform therefore came as a much 
sccater shock to the rank and file than it did to Marshal Tito 
and his Politburo, and the rank and file have found re- 
orentation more difficult. But even the leaders were not 
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prepared with a new set of ideals and ideology to take the 
place of Stalinism. a 


_ The new ideology is only now being worked out, and 
since it is considered “ Stalinist” or “ Zhdanovite ” to dictate 
mew ideas to the party, it will be some time before the 
leaders’ theories have been accepted throughout the rank 
and file, and there will obviously be some casualties both in 
ideas and members by the way. On the negative side the 
new beliefs are clear and have been readily assimilated. 
“ The Russian path is not good and should not be followed 
because it leads socialism and the working masses into a 
blind alley”; “the USSR has definitely become a coné 
quering aggressive state,” a state of “ bureaucratic 
despotism.” This attack on the Soviet Union was the first 
phase. The second phase, which began in earnest last year, 
came with the attack on the bureaucracy, inefficiency and 
privilege in the Jugoslav state—which were said to be the 
result of following the Soviet model too closely. This 


‘phase still continues and theory and practice are developing 


simultaneously. Factories and works have been handed over 
to Workers’ Councils ; most aspects of government except 
defence, security and foreign affairs have been decentralised. 
The penal code has been revised and the draft of a new 
constitution issued. The theory behind these steps is that 
they represent the beginning of the withering away of the 


state, and the democratisation of government and economic 
_ 
life. 


“Rule of Brothers-in-Law ” 


At the moment all government departments and state 
Organisations (and in Jugoslavia this covers the majority of 
jobs) are reorganising their personnel. The aim is to check 


_qualifications, efficiency, length of service and to reappoint 


or dismiss as well as to regrade and fix wages and salaries. 
Thousands of committees are ‘now sitting on this matter 
and everyone is unanimous in maintaining that Communist 
party membership is not of itself being considered as a 
sufficient qualification for reappointment, or high grading. 
This means that many Communists who climbed into 
positions after the war, and many others who owe their jobs 
to friends and relations in the party (or the rule of brothers- 
in-law as it is called im Macedonia) will find themselves 
downgraded or unemployed. Kardelj admitted in a recent 
speech that 50.3 per cent (63,390) of state officials have 
only elementary schooling and that §.3 per cent have no 
schooling at all. Of course not all of these are Communists ; 
but it is known that many Communists will be affected. 
And with privileges curtailed this puts an added strain on 
what Djilas calls “ the weak members of the party and people 
on its periphery.” 

Milovan Djilas, the Montenegrin Minister without port- 
folio, is the foremost exponent of the new ideology. Con- 
ditions are now being created in Jugoslavia, he says, 

for’ an ideological impetus of unprecedented proportions. 

Our small undeveloped and wounded country has not only 

to fight for this new development but at the same time for its 

national existence, having no other ideological standards to 
rely on and being itself its own guiding star. 

In short, Jugoslavia is working out a new form of Com- 
munism. It is a difficult and bold experiment in govern- 
ment. Tito is now allowing the simultaneous development 
of new ideas with a broadening of the government to include 
many who: are not Communists. He obviously hopes to 
be able to control both processes and yet maintain the power 
and dominance of the Communist party. To do this he 
clearly needs a party of disciplined, trained and reliable 
supporters. This may well explain his cryptic threat; the 
party is to be allowed to shrink by a natural falling away of 
weaker members rather than by a purge. It does not follow 
that this experiment will be a success since it depends on 
so many imponderables and outside factors. But there can 
be no doubt of its importance. 
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The large-scale introduction of strong, light hygienic aluminium 
to the food industries has béen the main pre-occupation of the 
WARWICK PRODUCTION COMPANY since 1945. Fifty thousand 
liquorice boards for the confectionery industry is a typical effort, 


ENTERPRISE IN ALUMINIUM 
‘ Warwick Production Co. Ltd. of Saltisford, Warwick, is one of the manufacturing 
, companies of the ALMIN GROUP; a sister company to SMD Engineers of 
Slough, who built the Aluminium Structure of the Dome of Discovery, and the 
world’s First All-Aluminium Aircraft Hang: rs at London Airport. 
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: These facts are published to show what British workers can achieve 
in spite of difficulties, given opportunity and backed by enterprise. 
HG It can bed 
i a 
E. i Holme Moss, most powerful television transmitter in the world, 
4 } brings daily programmes from London to thousands of cosy fire- 
HE : sides in the North. The British Broadcasting Corporation staff 
thet on the site—a remote peak of the Pennines 1,750 feet above sea level 
S H E A R T H FE M B E TT E is e —have stout buildings of Yorkshire stone to work in, with cavity 
R He walls and double windows to keep them warm. 
iH; But what of the men who erected drenched to the skin. Every 
i those buildings, made roads stone they placed during the 
eth: and laid drains across winter of 1950 was hacked cut of 
+E wild moorland and ravines the snow that lay for 22 weeks, 
e a 5 = when the thermometer never and thawed and dried over the 
if rose above freezing point coke braziers that were the only 
; 5 for a month on end? source ofheat. They never ¢\¢ in. 
i ; + They worked behind windbreaks They not only finished the » ork 
3 . i (which en one occasion were on time ; they made a good jv) of 
mee. He blown away), often enveloped in _it. They worked with a wil! 
ir M a D E B Y ‘Hes swirling cloud, sometimes and they worked as a team. 
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af Petrol, vaporizing oil and diesel from 1} b.h. p. to 40 b.h_p. if 
33 -—— air and water cooled. } 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED, Building and Civil Engineering Con'rsctot 


Leadon, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 
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Competing with Japan 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


LANCASHIRE is no longer alone in being worried by Japanese 
competition, Complaints are beginning to come in from one 
Briiish industry after another, whether it manufactures 
machine tools or fountain pens, electrical equipment or 
bicycles. The story is always the same. The Japanese 
copy everything they see. They copy it and then quote 
prices no western manufacturer can hope to match. Nor 
is that all. They are winning a reputation for fair trading, 
prompt deliveries and superior salesmanship. Their goods 
are equal to their samples and up to specifications—which 
has by no means always been the case with British products 
since the war. 

Nowhere is the clash of Anglo-Japanese competition now 
more apparent than in India. Recently, for instance, Japan 
equipped a small screw factory in North India with twelve 
machines at a cost, delivered at Bombay, of £2,024. A large 
Midland firm making similar plant could not have quoted 
less than £9,456 ex works. How is it done ? The Japanese 
machine tools are rough but serviceable replicas of designs 
which western manufacturers have developed at great 
expense. Besides the long hours, hard work and low wages 
of Japanese labour, the Japanese manufacturer has virtually 
no research or development costs and no advertising expendi- 
ture ; there is also an increasing element of dumping. 


On the British side, goodwill is sometimes lost by too 
little regard on the part of mushroom firms for the normal 
conventions of commercial morality. Recently a Delhi 
merchant invested his fortune in 220-volt AC electric fans, 
but received r10-volt DC fans instead. His indignant letter 
of protest to the suppliers was returned by the post office 
marked “gone away.” Gome, they may well have been, 
but not forgotten. British methods are also apt to be too 
rigid. Indians find it difficult to obtain machinery from the 
west, even when they know what to ask for. But, lacking 
technical experience, they often cannot even specify the 
plant they require for a new venture. The Japanese now 
take on the whole burden and quote for complete factories. 


British Traders’ Suggestions 


There is no simple remédy for all these ills, but several 
steps have lately been suggested by British traders who have 
come up against this growing competition. It is proposed, 
for instance, that both at home and overseas there should 
certainly be much more co-operation between British busi- 
ness men than at present. A strong organisation would 
have two primary tasks. On the one hand it might exercise 
-ontrol over the quality of British exports and see that the 
fair name of British industry is not irretrievably damaged 

y the unscrupulous tactics of hit-and-run opportunists. On 
the other hand, it would have the funds, facilities and know- 
iedge to bring often costly legal action in the Japanese courts 

1 infringement of patents, copyrights, registered designs, 
trade marks, and plain fraud. If British business were 
organised on these lines, action could also be followed up 
\gainst exporters, importers, distributors and even retailers 
ot certain classes of Japanese goods. Merchants the world 

ver might be made chary of selling Japanese reproductions 
which they now handle with impunity. 

Now that Japan has regained its sovereignty, the Japanese 
government also has a role to play in these matters. And 
while many British business men blame the United States 
‘or indirectly subsidising unfair Japanese competition by 
-ontinuing to give large dollar aid to Japan, there is a good 
deal that Tokyo could yet be asked to do in the way of 
encouraging modern trade unionism and pushing on with the 
abour reforms. begun under the occupation. Nor would 
Mr Yoshida’s present government be found hostile to these 
ideas. It is deeply concerned to re-establish the good name 
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of Japan, and it has already offered co-operation with other 
governments in trying to prevent the gross abuse by Japanese 
manufacturers of internationally recognised trading practices. 
This co-operative spirit in official quarters in Tokyo may 
not last. While it exists it should therefore be welcomed. 
Lastly, it is strongly felt by those who trade in the East 
that a higher priority should be given to markets in which 
Britain is facing the rapid growth of Japanese competition. 
Although India, for instance, lies within the sterling area, 
the moment is coming when it may be just as important to 
fight for traditional British markets there as to earn dollars. 
For manufacturers themselves this may often be a tedious 
and troublesome process. But if they do nothing, others 
will act. India is already receiving increasing attention not 
only from Japan, but from Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
from behind the iron curtain as well, 


Indian Inquiries 


The difficulties are innumerable. It is often hard, for 
instance, to judge the value of Indian inquiries. After pro- 
tracted negotiations, the apparently responsible firm tower- 
ing behind an imposing letter-head may turn out to be only 
a small trader, squatting hopefully in his little bazaar shop 
and whose brother-in-law has access to a typewriter. On 
the other hand, inquiries from reputable and well-established 
firms and individuals are often swept aside too readily by 
British- manufacturers because they are vague and badly 
drafted ; requests for “a machine to make bicycles,” or 
“a simple outfit for refining steel” should not always be 
politely ignored. 

Many progressive British manufacturers do face the facts. 
For instance, last summer an Indian businessman walked into 
the office of England’s biggest hypodermic needle manu- 
facturers. He announced his intention to set up a similar 
factory in his own country, and asked for advice. He was 
shown around the factory ; every machine, every operation 
was explained to him. All his questions were answered. The 
firm gave him samples of materials, names of suppliers, draw- 
ings and price lists, and then asked, “ Now, how else can 
we help you?” Soon an agreement emerged, under which 
the British firm is now supplying certain semi-manufactured 
materials and technical assistance. In return, the Indian 
firm has undertaken to maintain prices and not to offer its 
products for sale outside its own country. The arrange- 
ment is working to everyone’s satisfaction, and may form 
the basis of considerable future development. 


Other Indians went to Redditch to seek the help of sewing 
needle manufacturers in setting up factories. They were 
refused ; so they turned to Japan. They found the Japanese 
ready to supply factories without any conditions or stipula- 
tions. This leaves the owners free to under-sell the west, 
and, moreover, to export cheaply manufactured Indian pro- 
ducts to other markets as well. These facts and examples 
illustrate how wide the British problem is, and they empha- 
sise the urgent need to think out new trading policies now. 


The Treaty of Germany 


Tue principal agreements signed at Bonn on May 26th were 
a Convention on Relations between the Three Powers and 
the Federal Republic of Germany ; and three related con- 
ventions on the rights and obligations of foreign forces 
stationed in Germany ; on finance ; and on the settlement 
of matters arising out of the war and the occupation. 


German Rights 

The Federal Republic will have full authority over its 
internal and external affairs, “except as provided in the 
present Convention.” The Occupation Statute is repealed ; 
the Allied High Commission and the Land Commussions are 
abolished. The three Powers will in future conduct their 
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relations with the Federal Republic through Ambassadors. 
The Federal Republic will be included within the European 
Community on a basis of equality and the three Powers will 
sponsor its application for membership of international 
organisations. The Republic will assume full control of 
civil aviation. 


Allied Rights 


In view of the international situation, the three Powers 
will retain the rights they have hitherto exercised relating 
to (a) the stationing of armed forces in Germany ; (b) 
Berlin ; (c) Germany “as a whole, including the unification 
of Germany and a peace treaty.” The Republic will refrain 
from any action prejudicial to these rights. According to 
Article 5 of the main Convention 

In case the Federal Republic and the European Defence 

Community are unable to deal with a situation which is 


created by an attack on the Federal Republic or Berlin, sub-. 


version of the liberal democratic basic order or a grave threat 
of any of these events, and which, in the opinion of the three 
Powers, endangers the security of their forces, the three 
Powers may, after consultation to the fullest extent possible 
with the Federal Government, proclaim a state of emergency 
in the whole or any part of the Federal Republic. 
The three Powers can then take whatever measures are 
necessary to maintain or restore order and to protect their 
troops. If the three Powers do not end the state’ of emer- 
gency within thirty days after the Federal Republic has 
asked them to do so, the latter may appeal to the Council of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. When there is 
no state of emergency any military commander still may, 
“ if his forces are imminently menaced, take such immediate 
action appropriate for their protection (including the use 
of armed force) as is requisite to remove the danger.” 


Position of Foreign Troops 


The three Powers will station armed forces on Federal 
territory for “the defence of the free world, of which the 
Federal Republic and Berlin form part.” The three Powers 
will obtain the consent of the Federal Republic before 
bringing into Federal territory troops of any nation not now 
providing contingents, except in the event of an external 
attack or an imminent threat of one. The foreign forces 
undertake to give due consideration to German interests, 
On its part, the Federal Republic undertakes to satisfy the 
forces’ needs in accommodation, goods, materials and 
services, labour, public sérvices, transport services and com- 
munications. These arrangements are similar to those applied 
by all Nato countries to friendly foreign troops. There will be 
a joint supply board and the foreign forces will “* receive such 
preferential treatment as is necessary for fulfilment of the 
defence mission and as can reasonably be reconciled with 
the essential civilian and defence needs of the Federal 
Republic.” 


German Rearmament and Defence Contribution 


The Federal Republic will participate in the European 
Defence Community. It agrees to make an annual contri- 
bution to western defence comparable to that of other 
western countries. From the effective date of the new 
agreements until June 30, 1953, the German contribution 
will be DM 850 million a month. After that date it will 
be settled by agreement on the basis of Nato criteria. In 
the first six months an average of DM 551 million will go 
to the support of foreign forces and in the following three 
months an average of DM 319 million; the rest will go 
to the budget of the EDC. 


Berlin 


The three Powers will consult with the Federal Republic 
on the exercise of its rightsin Berlin and the latter will co- 
operate with the three Powers in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. to Berlin. The Federal Republic will continue 
to give political, cultural, economic and financial aid to Berlin. 
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Details of this aid are set out in an annexed declaration } 
the Federal Republic. The three Powers will exercise their 
rights in Berlin in such a way as to facilitate Federal aid to 
city, to permit representation of Berlin and its people out- 
side the city, and to encourage the adoption of similar policies 
in Berlin and the Federal Republic. 


A declaration by the Allied Kommandatura in Berlin 
replaces its declaration of May 14, 1949, and will come into 
effect at the same time as the contractual agreements. |; 
declares that the three Powers will give the Berlin authorities 
“the maximum liberty compatible with the special situation 
of Berlin.” The three Powers cannot relinquish their 
supreme authority in the city without jeopardising their right 
to be there. 


Unification of Germany 

The three Powers and the Federal Republic agree that 
their common aim is a freely negotiated peace settlement 
for the whole of Germany, and that the final settlement of 
the boundaries of Germany must await such a settlement, 
Pending a peace treaty they will work together to achieve 
by peaceful means a unified Germany which has a liberal- 
democratic constitution and ‘is integrated within the Euro- 
pean Community, In the event of the unification of Germany 
the three Powers agree to extend to the whole country the 
rights accorded to the Federal Republic under the present 
conventions and under the EDC treaties: assuming that a 
unified Germany would accept the Federal Republic’s obliga- 
tions towards the three Powers. Except by the common 
consent of all the signatories, the Federal Republic wil! make 
no arrangements which would impair the rights of the three 
Powers under these conventions and treaties. 


Revision of the Agreements 


The three Powers and the Federal Republic agree to 
review the terms of the present conventions “ (a) upon the 
request of any one of them, in the event of the unification 
of Germany or the creation of a European federation ; or 
(b) upon the occurrence of any other event which all of the 


Signatory states recognise to be of a similarly fundamental 
character.” 


The Convention on the settlement of matters arising out 
of the war and the occupation deal with a variety of topics 
including war criminals, the deconcentration and decartelisa- 
tion of German.industry, displaced persons and refugees, 
reparations and former German assets abroad. The charter 
of an Arbitral Commission on property rights and interests 
in Germany is attached-to it. Because of constitutional 
difficulties the custody of war criminals cannot be handed 
over immediately to the Federal Republic. But a mixed 
board, consisting of three Germans and three allies, wil! be 
set up to consider the granting of clemency. 


A series of eight exchanges of letters dealing with Berlin 
and other matters is also included among the contractual 
arrangements. One exchange deals with the Federal Chan- 
cellor’s suggestion that some provisions of the agreements 
might be put into force before the time provided in the 
conventions themselves—i.e., before ratification by al! the 
signatory states and the coming into force of the EDC 
Treaty. The three allied Foreign Ministers have told Dr 
Adenauer that if, after the ratification of the conventions 
has been completed, there is any undue delay in the ratifica- 
tion of the EDC Treaty, they will be prepared to discuss 
with the Federal Government the possibility of putting some 
of the conventions into force immediately. 


* 
Correction—In the second paragraph of the article 


“ Sindri, a step forward,” on page 448 of The Economst 


of May 17th, line 4, the phrase “a country that has perhaps 
70 million people, two-thirds of them unemployed,” should 
read “ that has a population of whom perhaps 70 million #¢ 
unemployed for two-thirds of the year.” 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 22 





The Dollar sign is increasingly 


visible in the affairs of the Simon Engineering 


Group, which is doing its utmost to increase 
exports to the difficult but supremely important 
North American market. Henry Simon supply 
substantial quantities of flour milling machinery 
to North American firms. A recent dollar 
achievement of Simon-Carves is the completion, 
six weeks ahead of schedule, of a battery of 
coke ovens in St. Louis, believed to be the 


frst coke ovens ever built in the United States 


by a British firm. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
, HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 
HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
«CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
TYRESOLES LTD 








Where 


; Mackay ? 





Probably you are not quite sure. It is one of many prosperous sugar 
towns in Queensland — and it has a branch of the Commonwealth 
Bank. Like most of the communities that together form the Australian 
market, Mackay has its own social and economic conditions. These 
conditions are first-hand knowledge to the Commonwealth Bank 
which, by means of its nationwide network of branches, can give 
accurate details on any town or state, or the whole continent. British 
exporters. viewing the Australian market 12,000 miles away will find 
this knowledge indispensable. It is readily available from our 


Financial Information Service at Australia House in the Strand. 


The Commonwealth Bank Et) "t9 Australia 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.s. 





PHOTOGRAPH OF A 
HIGH GRADE DRIVE 








FENNER V-Belts plus Fenner precision-machined 
grooved pulleys complete a flexible, silent and 
efficient drive which requires little attention and 
no dressing. Stock drives available from 

1/4 h.p. to 30 h.p. Belts available from 15” 

to 598” long. 

And now speed variation (at a touch) is available 

from “* Hainsworth” drives with Q and R Section 

V-Belts. Catalogue 200/1 gives full details — 

send for YOUR copy. 


H. FENNER & CO. LID. 


V-BELT DIVISION - HULL, YORKSHIRE 





London - Birmingham ~- Manchester + Belfast + Burnley 
Cardiff - Cleckheaton - Colne - Glasgow - Leeds - Liverpoo! 
Newcastle + Nottingham « Sheffield + Stoke-on-Trent 
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PRODUCTIVITY, 
EX POR TS and 
ee es 


Payments problems. Higher pro- 
ductivity in house building sets 
free labour for other purposes. 
A reduction in imports, within 
certain limits, can reduce the strain 
on the nation’s finances. Econ- 
omies in coal consumption release 
additional supplies for productive 
work and export. 
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We have, in the Building Industry, 
already contributed greatly to 
all these factors by adopting solid 
floors, suitably covered, through- 
out our building programme of 
300,000 houses. The alternative 
is to import £15,000,000 worth 
of Softwood for traditional timber 
floors, spend an extra {11,000,000 
on construction costs and allow 
the heat losses, inevitable with 
ground floors of timber con- 
struction, to double. 


Information on the various types of Thermo- 
plastic Floor Tiles is available on request, 





Thermo-plastic Floor Tile Technical Bureau 


THE MARLEY TILB CO. LTD., LONDON RD., RIVERHEAD, SEVENOAKS, KENT 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 
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A Chance for 


ATHER suddenly, after six years, coal seems not 
R quite sO scarce as it was—a condition that in 
mid-1952 is true of more than one commodity in world 
trade. At the end of last year, throughout Europe, there 
was a serious shortage. Most of the available evidence 
suggests that by 1955, or much earlier, there will be a 
serious shortage again, in Britain at least. But today 
there is not ; on May 17th, only three weeks into the coal 
summer during which coal stocks ordinarily rise by about 
six million tons, Britain was less than three million tons 
short of the minimum stocks required to begin the coal 
winter in safety. Consumption in Britain, which has been 
rising continuously for five years, is so far this year nearly 
800,000 tons lower than in the same 20 weeks of 1951 ; 
and coal has had to be put in stock at a few pits supply- 
ing areas most affected by the textile recession, such as 
Lancashire. Had output this year grown at the rate it 
did last year, British coal stocks would have become 
even higher. Manpower is still considered in the 
National Coal Board as one of its greatest long-term 
problems, and at the end of 1951 the industry needed 
16,000 men in nearly half its areas ; but with 18,000 
more men in the industry since the beginning of the year, 
the Board is beginning to find some difficulty in finding 
effective employment for all its recruits—though some 
areas are still seriously short. The European coal 
shortage, as measured by orders for American coal, seems 
for the moment to have abated, though British coal at 
present remains fairly easy to sell. The resemblance to 
some other commodities in the world market is com- 
pleted by the fact that one high-cost producer, Belgium, 
is beginning to canvass the idea of at least a European 
buffer stock of coal. 


These are the short-term coal problems of today ; they 
find little reflection in the National Coal Board’s report 
for the year ended December 31st, 1951—when things 
looked rather different. It is not the purpose of this com- 
pendious and well-arranged document to look forward ; 
the Board’s present opinion was affirmed by Sir Hubert 
Houldsworth this week: “ We do want more men and 
we do want more coal.” But the report is mainly a review 
of the Board’s first five years ; this is useful, though the 
sheer bulk of history has an inevitable tendency to com- 
press much too closely some of the important things that 
the Board has to say about 1951. The five-year glance 
also accentuates the difficulty that comes from repetition 
only slightly supplemented with new detail ; something 
that the Board did in January, 1951, and that it now has 
(0 mention in May, 1952, may be blurred by sub- 


meceencs in a general statement about changes over five 
years 


ag first five years of nationalised coal show consider- 
abic, | uneven, progress ; some of the relevant indices 
- ccorded in a table on page 602. Yearly output rose 


per cent to 212 million tons, though this is still 28 
1 tons less than in 1937; output per man-year in 


millior 


Coal Exports ? 


1951 reached the second highest level for 50 years, and 
Output per man-shift was the highest ever. There were 
12,000 fewer miners in 1951 than in 1947, but each man 
was producing about 40 tons a year more coal—which 
was about 13 tons a year more than in 1938. The total 
increase in output over the five years came almost entirely 
from improved productivity ; increases and decreases 
arising from changes in manpower and in the number of 
shifts worked practically cancelled out. Over the five 
years the pithead price of coal rose by 27 per cent, while 
wholesale prices rose generally by 70 per cent. Total 
costs rose as a result of wage increases th 1947, but, 
despite some later improvements in wages, remained 
steady until the beginning of 1951. During last year they 
rose by 3s 9d a ton, about half the increase being 
accounted for by an increase of 2s 3d a ton in wage 
costs ; the cost of stores and materials rose by about 10 
per cent during 1951 to ros 11d aton. The total costs 
in 1951 were 49s 2d a ton, 7s 11d a ton higher than in 
1947 ; the proceeds had risen during the period from 
40s 3d to §1s 2d a ton, or by 3s a ton more than costs. 


PRODUCTION COSTS, 1947 To 1951 


(DIVISIONAL AVERAGES: SHILLINGS PER TON OF SALEABLE Coat) 
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Financially, these sharp increases in wage and other 
costs made 1951 a disappointing year. In the first half 
of the year the Board-made surpluses that promised to 
wipe out the £4 million remaining from the 1947 deficit 
of £23 million ; and though it showed a deficit in the 
third quarter, at the end of September the Board still 
had a surplus of some £3 million—and was earning a 
premium of nearly {2 a ton from increased export 
prices. But in the last five weeks of the year it had to 
pay about half a million pounds a week more in wages 
before beginning to recoup itself from the higher home 
prices that did not begin until January, 1952 ; this, and 
other rises in costs, jerked it into the red. Thus it made 
a deficit of £1.8 million on the year (after paying 
£14.§ million in interest and interim income to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power), and its accumulated deficit 
rose to £5.8 million. It is worth noting that for tax 
purposes three-quarters of the Board’s loan stock is 
treated as equity capital: though it made a final deficit, 








602 
it is liable to profits tax in 1951, and this year to EPL 
and possibly to income tax as well. Its colliery profits 
amounted to {21.2 million, compared with {24.2 million 
in 1950 ; the profits of coke ovens and other ancillaries 
rose from £2.3 million to £2.8 million. It made a loss 
of £5.5 million (or £4 6s. 5d. a ton) on the 1.2 million 
tons of American, Indian, Canadian and Nigerian_coal 
that it imported, and though its premium on British 
coal exported was about 24s a ton throughout the 
year, the cut in exports from 13 million tons to just under 
8 million tons reduced earnings from this lucrative 
source (which are of course counted in reckoning colliery 
operating profits). It is not clear whether the Board’s 
financial position will have changed for the better in 
1952. But if its spokesman’s statement at the time of 
the last price increase that the Board was budgeting for a 
small deficit in 1952 holds good—and the Board’s pro- 
vision for depreciation remains admittedly inadequate to 
cover replacement costs—coal may still be too cheap on 
financial grounds, apart from arguments of fuel policy. 


Investment in the mines is still lagging behind the 
figures laid down in the fifteen-year plan. That called 
for an investment of £30 million in 1950 and of £38 
million in 1951 (both at mid-1949 prices); in fact, the 
actual amounts invested were no more than £29 million 
and £32 million, during two years in which prices rose 
considerably. This investment was probably less than 
would be needed, according to the plan, merely to main- 
tain the 1949 level of output until 1965. Difficulty in 
getting deliveries of stores and equipment, and lack of 
skilled staff—at all levels—of sufficient calibre for the 
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exacting work of planning long-term development are the 
specific explanations ; more generally, there is the con- 


stant preoccupation with production, and the consequent 
inability to take skilled miners from the coalface. Never- 
theless, Britain is beginning to lag behind other 
European coal producers in modernising its mines ; and 
it cannot afford to. 


Studded here and there in the bulky historical review, 
this report contains some significant hints—and some 
interesting silences—about policy. For the first time in 
four years, it has something to say about the oma 3 
wages structure ; the board has begun, in conjunct 
with the National Union of Mineworkers, to review a 
tangle of differential earnings, related more to history 
than to productivity, between different jobs and different 
districts. The development between 1947 and 1951 : 
these disparities in output and earnings is plotted ir 
a chart on page 603. The report devotes three sentences 
to experiments with standard costing for the industry 
concluding, “ No quick results can be expected,” but sa} v3 
nothing about experiments with time study in the mines, 
which Mr Humphrey Browne, its production director, 
mentioned elsewhere this week. Its marketing depart- 
ment’s preference for delivered prices for industrial as 
well as domestic coal is emphasised once more—but so 
are the problems and risks of this method of masking 
comparative transport costs. In a short but illuminating 
study of the stock question, it is concluded that “ only the 
excess of [end-summer] stocks over 16 to 17 million tons 
is a true reserve against a worse than average winter.” 
The report contains no word of changes in the structure 
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| 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1952 | | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
Coat Ourput (mn. tons sale- Arrenpance (all workers) :— | 
ee :bie) Attendance (per cent)ft ....... 87-6 | 88-5 | 87-7) 88-0) 87:9 
BH Deep-mined.............00. 187-2 | 197-6 | 202-7 | 204 04-1 | | 211-9 Shifts worked per man per week | 4:69 | 4-T1 | 4-67) 4-72) 431 
—_ : Opencast ..........s.ee00+| 10-2] 1N-7] 12-4] 12-2] 11-0] Ditto per year ............... 245| 243) 245/ 250 
<odaichimaastcdiah wt } / —— - 
Publ. 3. sede reba 197-4 | 209-4 | 215-1 | 216-3 | 222-9 | wie" pan oe | 
7 Se Face Workers .......ccccesece 2-86 2-92 | 3-02 3-11 | 3-17 
Manpower (thousands) :-— i | i RE ORL i i. 6s Sneed he vee 1-07 1-11 1-16 | 1-19; 1-21 
Face workers* .........s00- 288 293; 296; 288/ 287 | — z 
Other workers* ............ 423 431 423, 409 411 | Earnincs (per manshift) :—f{ |s djs @jiad s. d. s. d. 
Se ; ———_$ $$ |_| _—_ Pee WHE ac deivtastaes | 3610 | 41 1) 43 1/| 4410 | 48 6 
All workers? 6. <4 .cs00e0bs 711 724; 1720 697 699 AED WOM 5 ie ain BT OK HS 28 10 | 33 1) 34 4) DH G6); 38 10 
ase ncnen irae | Coturery Opsrarino Resutts mm Ls 7 
: per ton of saleable coal) s. da.) 3. a gia | gi i9)/ 
Recruitment 5.05426. ceees 94 | 14 52 | 55 | 73 PRONE 2 ois gs vv'tekbike we’ 40 3) 47 3) 47 11 | 47:10) 51 2 
WMO oo wccnsennnoseiee 68 | 66 69 | 76 | 63 COON 5 iss nickdce ccnaneeneeudn 41 31/4 714 0/14 5/49 2 
Net gain (+) or loss (—)..| +426} +8); +16 | —21 | + 9| Profit (+) or loss (—)§...... = Oi+1 8 [+2 ll 42 i425 5 | +2 0 
iaieiesidibacitai Tea sensing jetlibescmenesi si einbeitittine Sata ast cael sn aiat Race eae Suess Slee oa i aa a I en - 
JA * Yearly average. t Shifts worked as a percentage of shifts possible. ‘t Including the value of allowances in kind. § Operating profit or ‘ou, that 
= is, before meeting capital charges. 
. Profit and Losses 
£ million 
1947 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
" Collin er GO 5 iis 555 P50 eSB eRe Veda weed ek vee 9-3 29-4 24-2 21-2 
; Profits of ameiilartes (eee Mole): ... ow. 5. ccc cc ccs cnc ccdvecncecues 3-0 1-7 2-3 2°8 
Other income fess interest payable ..... 2... ic cen c cst eccccs 0-1 0-1 0-3 0-2 
Commpatians- Fir 1One OF AIOE 6s ois va nrc he bic ewidesiasccn 0-4 0-8 0-7 we 
Additional provisions for workmen’s compensation................ ‘ 4-0 ° 1-6 
fy Contribution to mineworkers’ pension scheme .................... os 8 2-0 
8 Losses on imported coal .......... ig sO ee blo we A EE WE ls ke Wes a 1-7 : 0-3 5-5 
PUES, SAR oe Sis a oe 6b ees bce od OU s Lov oa eee ele 3-6 2-5 2-0 
! | — 
; ———_—— . 
i } 12-7 
Interest and interim income payable to the Minister of Fuel and | sacs ses 
POW rer 6 ha oe SHE oa 6 a ha Ves CATR eb Soak as 13-2 14-5 14-4 
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the NCB organisation, which may or may not be signi- 
oe The only adjustments of local responsibility that 
it records—in Scotland, the North-Western Division and 
South Wales—increase the number of areas from 47 in 
1950 to 51 in 1952, which is not exactly the direction in 
which Conservative theorists upon the d’s structure 
would like to move, 

The Board is now discussing with the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power the question of an increase in exports. The 
official export programme for the year is for 8.5 million 
tons (including the “two million tons extra” promised 
early this year but excluding very small coals and slurries, 
of which about 14 million tons were exported last year). 
There is a strong case for increasing exports to about 
10-12 million tons this year, including slurries ; and 
enthusiasts in the coal trade would like to aim at about 
16 million tons in 1953 and more in 1954. They argue 
that the European market will still take much more 
British coal, with no more than minor adjustments in 
price (German and British prices of coal for export are 
now about the same ; owing to the slump in freight rates, 
American coal is cheaper, but costs dollars). But they 
believe the chance may not last too long ; and that to seize 
it Britain would need to offer some change in quality as 
well as in quantity. Germany and America are offering 
almost entirely coking coals, and it is coking qualities that 
the European importers want ; so far, the NCB has been 
unable to offer any admixture of coking coals, and only 
limited amounts of large coals. 

This is a hard choice to make. In Europe the market 
may look rather as it did in spring 1950 ; but within six 
months of that lyll in demand all Western Europe was 
scrambling for American coal. Home demand must be 
expected to resume its upward curve in line with indus- 
trial production, and if the ration were ended domestic 
consumers might take up to § million tons a year more 
coal; as regards quality, the iron and steel industries 
would understandably oppose the export of more coking 
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coals. Production is rising gradually, but the industry is 
still getting about 25 million tons of coal a year from 
Saturday working, opencast, and that second week’s 
holiday that the miners have been promised but have 
not yet taken—and none of these supplements can be 
counted on forever. This easing of the market, then, is 
temporary ; Britain could consume at home all the coal 
it is likely to be able to produce in the next decade, 
barring a major recession in trade. But should Britain ? 
The extreme argument for greater exports is simply that 
in the next few years, unless Britain takes risks to estab- 
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lish itself in the European market—by selling coal, not 
merely exchanging it as a counter in bilateral deals—its 
present foothold may be irrevocably lost. A policy of 
maximum exports would involve risks at home, and con- 
tinued strict limits upon British consumers that might 
force upon them the economies in coal that so many are 
now discussing. Is the chance worth taking? ‘The 
decision lies not with the Coal Board, but with the 
Minister of Fuel and Power—or his overlord ? Whoever 
has finally to take it is not to be envied. 


Effervescence in Soft Drinks 


HE postwar debut of the American-style cola drinks 

—combined with the fact that some of them are being 
sponsored by British brewers, not by soft drink manu- 
facturers—is potentially the most interesting develop- 
ment in the British soft drink market for some years. The 
sales of Coca-Cola, marketed by Watney Combe Reid, 
and Seven-Up, sold by Fuller Smith and Turner, do not 
so far ee to have been extensive. But the freeing of 
sugar allocation for drink manufacturers from its long- 
obsolete 1938-39 moorings, which the Ministry of Food 
Says It is considering, should restore freer competition in 
this market, particularly if these newer drinks should 
make very large efforts in sales promotion. Their progress 
will be watched with care not only by British makers 
of soft drinks, but by other British brewers—not least 
because sales of these non-alcoholic cola drinks mi 
be at the expense not only of other soft drinks, but of 
hard drinks as well. 

The industry into which this still unknown quantity 
has entered is a highly diversified one. The 1,200 or so 
soft drink firms with 1,400 ing units differ in 
‘ize, product and methods of distribution. In size, they 
‘ary trom the 20 large manufacturers with nationally 


known products—Schweppes and Kia-Ora, Idris, Corona, 
Rose, Robinson and others—through the 150 or so 
medium-sized firms covering small regions, to the 1,000 
or so small or tiny local firms, half or more of them with 
less than the eleven employees necessary to qualify for 
inclusion in the Census of Production. 


Most firms produce the traditional ready-to-drink 
mineral waters, “ carbonated beverages ” to the scientist, 
“fizz” or “pop” to the schoolboy; some firms make 
the newer concentrated squashes and cordials to which 
water is added in the consumer’s home ; a few make 
both. (The fruit juices taken neat are not yet as popular 
as in the USA, and frozen soft drinks will have to wait 
a long time for deep-freeze cabinets in the British 
kitchen.) The two main kinds of drink tend to be 
marketed differently. Broadly, the mineral waters depend 
on local reputation and are delivered by the smaller local 
firms in their own transport direct to the consumer or 
to licensed and unlicensed retail outlets—public houses, 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, grocers and milk bars. The 
squashes, on the other hand, are largely nationally known 
brands fostered by national advertising and are distri- 
buted by their producers (mostly in SE England) over 
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wide areas by their own transport or common carriers 
—mainly to the consumer’s home. There are exceptions: 
some large firms make mineral waters and some local 
firms squashes. But the basic reason for the broad 
distinction is clear. Mineral waters contain large quan- 
tities of water that it would be costly to cart over the 
countryside, and their markets are therefore mainly local: 
The squashes and cordials are concentrated juices that 
can more easily bear long-distance transport costs. 


Britain’s consumption of soft drinks as a whole has 
been increasing at a steady pace for some decades. A 
trade estimate put production at 40 million gallons of 
mineral waters in 1924. Sales presumably rose in the 
later 1920s, but fell back during the depression ; the 
next estimate of consumption, in 1931, was again about 
40 million gallons. But by 1938 consumption had risen 
to 117 million gallons, of all kinds of soft drinks. By 
1940-41 it was up to 147 million gallons, and this was 
the figure at which production was stabilised during the 
“ wartime” concentration period (1943 to 1948) by the 
Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association, “ SDI.” 
Deconcentration in January, 1948, was followed by a 
rapid increase in consumption to 197 million gallons for 
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that year and 221 million gallons in 1949. Poor summers 


in 1950 and 1951, and the rise in the cost of living, have 
since reduced consumption to 207 million gallons and 
196 million gallons respectively. But the general trend 
is impressive: consumption has increased fivefold in 25 
years. 

The industry as a whole has yet to embark on large- 
scale market research to discover when and where all 
this is being drunk, and by whom. There has been an 
increase in population in Great Britain from about 
43 million in 1924 to 50 million, and undoubtedly more 
people are drinking soft drinks. But the correlation with 
the decreasing consumption of hard drink is obvious. 
Redistribution of income in favour of the masses, rival 
amenities to the public house, the expansion of the 
multiple restaurants, and rising social standards explain 
equally the fall in alcoholic drink and the rise in soft 
drinks. The relationship is not wholly competitive ; 
mineral waters are complementary to some spirits and 
sometimes to beer. But, on a long view, the competitive 
relationship is the stronger of the two. 


The different rates of progress of mineral waters and 
concentrated drinks are of hardly less interest. In 1924 
there was very little squash production. By 1941 it had 
risen to 6.2 million gallons. Squash becomes “ ready-to- 
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drink liquid” when diluted with about four times a; 
much water. In 1941 it accounted, therefore, for some 
31 million gallons of soft drink, or 20 per cent of the 
total of 147 million gallons. In 1948, the first year af; 
SDI, it had grown to 68 million out of 197 million gallons, 
or about 35 per cent. It is true that in 1951 miner:|s 
were a little ahead of their 1948 figure, while squas)e; 
had fallen slightly behind. The squashes may have be=y 
over-expanded in the SDI period, although the move- 
ment to the lower priced bottles of mineral waters mic): 
also reflect restricted purchasing power ; the coming 1) 
or three years may tell. But the trend remains: whi\- 
the sales of minerals rose by barely two-fifths between 
1938 and 1951, the concentrates have trebled their sal; 


These are eloquent figures; they illustrate a trend 
evident also in the American soft drink industry. Par: 
at least of the explanation is not far to seek. In order 10 
economise in manpower, factory space, raw materials and 
transport, the wartime concentration scheme reduced th 
output of mineral waters from 120 million to 85 million 
gallons and raised that of the squashes from 6.2 million 
to 12.4 million gallons. No doubt conservatism and inertia 
are partly responsible. The Ministry of Food’s distribu- 
tion of orange juice for infants since 1941, and the 
resultant kudos for the concentrated product, may have 
spread the squash habit throughout the family (and may 
be partly responsible for the marked progress of orange 
squash as against lemon and lime). In 1951 the working- 
class household could probably afford the price of a 
bottle of cordial better than in 1941 or 1938. Perhaps, 
too, middle-class incomes are bringing middle-class 
habits, and more use is being made of the home as a place 
of entertainment. And soft drinks lend themselves to 
home drinking more than hard drink. Home drinking has 
indisputably increased: 80 per cent of squashes and 
cordials are sold to the housewife. ° 

The conditions of supply, also, have changed signifi- 
cantly. The internal combustion engine, improvements 
in packaging and advances in productive techniques have 
enabled the larger manufacturer to penetrate into local 
markets by advertising. Even now the cost of transport, 
especially of the bulky mineral waters, is high, and dis- 
tribution is normally limited to a radius of 30 miles. But 
high transport costs can be avoided by decentralising 
production: one of the largest firms has factories in nine 
towns, another in three ; and even if the economies of 
large-scale production must be sacrificed, there are other 
économies in large-scale financing, planning, research and 
sales promotion. The future may see an increasing 
ae of the larger firms at the expense of the 
smaller. 


These trends would have been even more obvious were 
it not for the continued tying of manufacturers’ sugar 
rations to their 1938-39 output. A change in this basis— 
if indeed one is practicable without an increase in total 
supplies—may increase competition not only inside the 
industry but also with hard drink and with the new 
American drinks. The brewers’ backing of these new- 
comers has provoked much speculation. The newer 
drinks may displace some soft drinks, though they have 
to progress against the trend towards squashes and 
cordials ; and perhaps even beer to some extent. But 
they may also stimulate competitors in both the soft 
drink and the brewing industries to overhaul theif 
methods and modernise their policies. In an expanding 
economy the sale of all kinds of beverages may be 
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buovant ; but the fate of individual producers remains 
partly in their own hands. 

The interest of brewers in soft drinks is not new. Some 
manufacture minerals, and others buy mineral waters for 
sale in their licensed houses. In 1949 the Brewers’ 
Society recommended to their members a model tenancy 
agreement that permitted tenants to buy mineral waters 
on the open market. This should have cleared the way 
for independent manufacturers, although habit and 
economies in accounting and transport may have induced 
some {enants to continue to buy their supplies from or 
through their brewer. But more fundamental is the use 
to which the brewers put their licensed houses. Public 
houses may once have been shops for selling only beer ; 
but they can be and are being adapted to other purposes. 
The brewers’ collective advertising in recent years has 
been emphasising the attractions of the inn for com- 
panionship and recreation, Catering has been increased. 
Other developments are possible. If the adaptability 
displayed in the cola moves is applied by brewers 
generally in redeploying the attractions of the public 
house, they may be able to reassert its traditional role 
as a social centre and win back ground lost to the 
restaurant and the milk bar, thus assisting the consump- 
tion of beer at the same time. 

Whatever the future, a reduction in costs would help 
the soft drinks manufacturer to meet it. Consumption 
varies markedly with the seasons: recently summer sales 
have been 60 to 80 per cent higher than in winter, with 
the sales of squashes fluctuating more than those of 
mineral waters. Ice-cream has now achieved a sale all the 
year round. Can the same be done for soft drinks ? 
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To the extent that it cannot, production for stock may 
help. Squashes, in particular, will remain drinkable for 
months or years. How far are the savings in production 
costs from more regular output greater than storage costs 
and capital charges ? 

A.collective effort to popularise soft drinks faces diffi- 
culties: the divided loyalties of those with interests in 
both soft and hard drink, and the reluctance of the soft 
drink manufacturer to risk the loss of goodwill of the 


. licensed trade through which he gains access to the 


consumer. Collective advertising might do more for the 
few brands already popularised by individual advertising 
than for the hundreds of small firms with little-known 
names. The wartime standardised drink is thought to 
have raised the prestige of the industry by increasing the 
confidence of the public in the quality of the product. 
Are standards necessary in peacetime competition ? The 
Ministry of Food sets the minimum sugar and fruit juice 
(and the maximum saccharine) content. Even when 
sugar is freed, competition will be less than perfect 
because of the strongholds of the local firms. But, so 
long as state supervision of contents ensures safety for 
health, should the public be prevented by minimum 
standards from buying harmless and cheap but pleasing 
flavoured water ? If competition is too sluggish to main- 
tain “high ” quality at the lower end of the trade, it may 
be vigorous enough at the upper end to stimulate excess 
in packaging and frills that add little to the consumer’s 
satisfaction. Decorative labelling and “ eye appeal ” will 
be fostered by the development of self-service and 
super-markets ; these may inflate costs. 


Price policy raises other issues. The same misieral 
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waters sell at different retail prices at the Hotel ae 
and the village “local.” But the national advertising 
the squashes is sometimes accompanied by uniform resale 
prices. It remains doubtful whether this is really good 
business. The squashes leave the factory as physically 
uniform products but, in an economic sense, the product 
at the housewife’s door in Liverpool is a different one 
from that at Land’s End. Uniform prices yield 
economies ; but they may also restrict the total market 
by making the near subsidise the distant, and they 
produce distortions by divorcing prices from costs. In- 
creasing competition may bring changes here. 

If SDI demonstrated the virtues, it also demonstrated 
the weaknesses of planning an industry in abnormal con- 
ditions without a free market. It is debatable whether 
it would have worked for long, in peacetime, as demand 
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conditions changed, without provoking radical dissension 
among the conflicting interests and pressure for 
more authoritarian controls. Zoning, allocation of 
raw materials, standard formule and pack-sizes achieved 
very large savings in materials, equipment and man- 
power. The price paid was lack of variety ; and the 
consumer has shown, by the reappearance of cross-hauls 
and brand names, that he is unwilling to pay it in peace- 
time. But this does not mean that he will pay for un- 
necessary variety, in contents or packaging, employed to 
foster the demand for particular brands. The outlook for 
soft drinks is set fair. But individual manufacturers may 
fare differently. Ingenuity from the brewers may yet 
restore the competitive power of beer and the pub. And 
the cola products may stimulate their rivals as wel! as 
their consumers. 


Business Notes 


Steadier Markets 


The gilt-edged market has this week regained a little 
of its poise after the acute fit of nerves that assailed it in the 
second half of last week. The sickness persisted until the 
weekend, but on Monday, and again on Wednesday and 
Thursday, there were signs of rally. The effect on prices, 
however, has been small by contrast with the violence of the 
previous declines, which had carried prices of many stocks 
to their lowest yet. By the close on Thursday War Loan was 
£ above the worst at 74}xd and Old Consols 3 above it at 
57, at which the flat yield is £4 8s. 5d. per cent. Indus- 
trials tried rather faint-heartedly to follow a like course, but 
by Thursday’s close the ordinary share index of The 
Financial Times was showing a small net fall on the week, 
at 105.4, which is actually a decimal point below the post- 
budget low reached in March and only six full points above 
the nadir reached in 1949. During the past month there has 
been a depreciation of 73 per cent. 


The technical rally in gilt-edged was not unexpected, for 
the sharpness and suddenness of last week’s break were 
almost as unrealistic as the previous firmness. The market’s 
previous performance, and its smug acceptance of the way 
in which the authorities had relieved it of the burden of the 
electricity issue, were hopelessly out of line both with the 
dangers of Britain’s economic position and with the measures 
of monetary policy that are likely to be needed. But the 
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declines in prices—over three points in some of the longest 
stocks in less than a week—were of a magnitude that sug- 


a | 


gested expectations of imminent disaster. The extent of the 
fall doubtless owed much to the narrowness of the market ; 
its firmness had been due to widespread but small buying 
from private investors, especially in the provinces, and prices 
had begun to sag as soon as this buying dried up. There was 
little cushion for the considerable selling that developed so 
suddenly—principally, it seems, from industrial quarters. 
The market still looks shaky ; and in present circumstances 
it certainly has no title to robustness. If the authorities take 
the steps that seem necessary to guard against the risk of any 
relaxation of the monetary discipline, the market will feel 
some pressure ; but for the present the psychological effect 
of the break in gilt-edged prices will itself serve as a stiffener 
of monetary policy, and will to this extent make the need for 
funding operations or tap sales less urgent. Any reasoning 
on these lines, however, still takes for granted the over- 
riding condition—that the gold reserve is not drained afresh 
by a revival of bear pressure against sterling. 


* * * 


Sterling Contradictions 


The relapse in the spot rate for sterling has gone further 
this week. From a recent high of $2.81} the rate has declined 
to $2.784. The covering purchases of sterling due to repay- 
ment of foreign credits falling under the new Bank of England 
ban are beginning to ebb, and a persistent commercial 
demand for dollars is again making itself felt. Bidding for 
dollars on behalf of the large oil companies has been particu- 
larly noticeable. In addition, some of the commercial demand 
for dollars that has ap during the past ten days 
represents an accumulation of purchases that were post- 
poned so long as the spot rate for sterling was showing signs 
of strength against the US dollar. As tends to happen in 
such circumstances, the covering of commercial requirements 
of sterling (against which there is still a substantial bear 
position) has lost some of its urgency ; conversely the pur- 
chases are being accelerated now that the market has began 
to turn. With spot sterling once again approaching the 
“lower gold point ” of $2.78, the Bank of England is being 
called upon to satisfy some of the open market’s require- 
ments. 


In cOntrast to the recent weakness of the rate for American 
account sterling, the rates for various types of “ cheap’ 
sterling have been hardening. Security sterling has 
strengthened this month from $2.43 to $2.47}. More im- 
portant has been the concurrent rise in transferable sterling, 
which this week has strengthened to $2.62, at which ‘evel 
the discount in terms of the official rate has narrowed (0 6 
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per cent. At that figure commodity shunting based on cheap 
sterling can be profitable for only a comparatively narrow 
range of commodities, such as silver, diamonds and furs, 
where the ratio of bulk to value is cularly small. The 
cise in transferable sterling partly reflects the past volume of 
these shunting operations and the consequent depletion of 
accumulations of sterling in transferable accounts. The most 
important of these accounts are those held by the Continent of 
Europe, and the mechanism of the European Payments Union 
ensures that current deficits between the sterling area and 
Europe are financed through this channel. When, as is at 
present the case, such deficits are met fully in gold, there can 
be no conceivable advantage to the creditor to allow them to 
accumulate in sterling balances. In consequence, accumulated 
sterling resources have been used to the fullest possible extent 
and their repatriation has therefore been financed through 
EPU. This mopping up of potential supplies of cheap trans- 
ferable sterling and the absence of any concurrent creation 
of such balances may explain the remarkable narrowing of the 
discount at which transferable sterling is now quoted. 


* * * 


Finance Bill in Committee 


The committee stage of the Finance Bill has this week 
dragged on towards its close. In the final stages of the 
discussion on EPL, members from both parties made a 
concerted attempt to extend the concessions already promised 
for oil wells and metal mines, in consideration of the wasting 
nature of their assets, to other forms of extractive 
industry such as mica, salt, sulphur, industrial diamonds 
and sand and gravel. The Government fell back on a 
running series of promises to consider each case on its merits, 
but resisted wholesale amendment. It also promised to 
cure an anomaly spotted by a Conservative member, arising 
from the taxation proposed for a company that is associated 
with one or more individuals in a partnership whose circum- 
stances have changed since the end of the standard period. 
It remains to be seen how many anomalies of the same 
complicated kind have slipped through the sicve. By Monday 
evening, however, the committee, with the relieved air of 
aman able to take a wet towel from his head, had got back 
0 mere emotional generalities. Mr Butler wound up the 
discussion on EPL with an impassioned plea that the Con- 
servative Party was morally bound to implement this 
unhappy measure, and then went on to aver that there 
has “undoubtedly been a rise in industrial profits” in 
the past three years; in support of this contention he 
quoted figures of profits Saahsive of stock appreciation, 
which are net profits as the national income statisticians 
understand them, or as a Chancellor intent on disinflationary 
budgeting ought to understand them. Mr Butler did, 
however, reiterate that EPL is not intended to “be a per- 
manent tax.” He drew attenion to- the fact that distributed 
profits tax will now stand at 224 per cent, against 26} per 
cent net last year, and that undistributed profits tax, at 
2} per cent, will be half last year’s level, so that “when 
the Excess Profits Levy is removed, at such date as is 
Suitable consistent with the reasons and motives which 
prompted its introduction . . . there will be a profits tax level 
which | hope will not be an undue burden on industry.” 

In the discussion of other clauses Mr Jay again returned 
to the attack on the increased national debt charge, though 
this time he recognised that owing to the fall in gilt-edged 
Prices lending institutions “no doubt . . . have anxieties as 
well as increased revenue”; this represented a welcome 
Pe nae from his previous stand. Finally, on Wednesday, 
the Chancellor announced two blanket exemptions to the 
’ me fence” clause in last year’s Finance Act, which makes 
- “cessary for companies to obtain Treasury consent before 

y transfer their domiciles abroad. Permission will now 
eee granted for bona-fide sales of land (such as 
inde Pham estates) for full consideration, to entirely 

Pendent purchasers ;. and also to proposals for the 
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establishment of subsidiaries engaging in new industrial 
activities in the overseas Empire. Mr Butler refused to 
repeal the ring fence clause altogether but he pointed out 
that while 300 applications for transfer of domicile have 
been granted in the past year, only two have been finally 
refused and averred ; in view of the.spirit in which the 
restriction was being administered he felt that there “ really 
was not much to worry about.” This subject has been 
accorded added topicality this week by the decision of the 
Rhodesia Selection Trust group of copper companies to 
apply for an emigration permit ; this decision is discussed in 
a later note. | 
* * * 


Policy up in the Air 


The Government’s policy for civil aviation, which was 
outlined by the Minister of Transport in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday, has had a chilly reception. The basic 
problem of air transport economics is that the nationalised 
airlines, which face heavy competition abroad and which 
make losses on many routes that are only flown over for 
prestige reasons, cannot balance their accounts unless they 
are shielded from competition on the few routes that are 
really profitable to fly. The central issue at debate is whether 
rigid restriction of competition is a desirable way of financing 
continued operation over “ prestige” routes, or whether 
some other solution—such as an outright subsidy or an 
increase in mail rates to the so-called “ international” scale 
—would be a better way out. 


In effect, the Government has decided to fall back on a 
compromise solution that promises to be unpopular with 
both sides. Mr Lennox Boyd announced three concessions 
to the independent operators on Tuesday. First, he con- 
firmed that the broad field of charter, and especially freight, 
operations will be reserved for them. Secondly, and perhaps 
most important, he announced that independent operators 
are to be given equal opportunity with the corporations 
in developing new overseas services. In the past, charter 
companies have been given licences for services on routes 
not covered by the corporations, but only for a lingited 
period and only if neither nationalised corporation had 
plans for developing that route at some unspecified future 
date; under the new policy licences will be granted 
for periods of seven, and in some cases ten, years without 
reference to the long-term development plans of either cor- 
poration, and, if the services are run satisfactorily, the in- 
dependent operator can expect to get his licence renewed 
when it expires. Thirdly, private operators are to be given 
limited rights to fly what Mr Lennox Boyd called “ third 
class services” on the corporation routes, where it can be 
shown that they will carry passengers who cannot afford 
either the first class or tourist services operated by the 
corporations. 


A feature of Mr Lennox Boyd’s statement was that it has 
not yet proved possible to make any settled arrangements 
about the future of British internal air routes. This mirrors 
the whole problem in miniature. Last year British European 
Airways lost about £1.6 million on these internal services and 
would be happy to see them handed over to the independent 
operators. But if BEA, with its facilities for spreading over- 
heads, cannot make these services pay, there seems little 
prospect that smaller companies can do so either. If 
scheduled internal services are to be kept flying therefore, it 
seems probable that the government will have to subsidise 
them, and it may be preferable that it should continue to 
pay that subsidy to BEA. i 


ee x * 


Enterprise down in the Doldrums 


There is no doubt that the independent operators have 
been bitterly disappointed by the new statement of policy. 
The seven, or in some cases ten, year term for the special 
licences for the new and the “third class” services was 
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chosen because it covers the normal operational life of an 
aircraft, and the government believed that this would make 
it easier for independent operators to justify the investment 
necessary to run scheduled services. However, modern air- 
liners cost between £200,000 and {£500,000 (depending on 
their range), and it will not be easy to raise. sums such as 
these on the basis of Tuesday’s statement alone ; without 
these aircraft, private enterprise operations are bound to 
be confined to charter work and to those “ third-class ” 
passenger services for which second-hand aircraft can be 
used. The operators had apparently expected some more 
positive assistance, possibly in the form of a Treasury 
guarantee, towards. buying the aircraft necessary to develop 
new services. 

Much will obviously depend on the attitude taken up by 
the licensing authorities. The Government intends to remove 
the function of granting these licences as far from politics as 
possible, but the crowded parliamentary programme makes 
it impossible to introduce the legislation that would be needed 
to convert the present Air Transport Advisory Committee 
into an independent licensing authority on the lines of the 
American Civil Aeronautics Board. Changes in the ATAC 
status are therefore to be limited to thdse that can be made 
within the framework of the 1949 Civil Aviation Act, and the 
committee, though reorganised and made quasi-judicial, will 
still have to make recommendations to the Minister when it 
hears applications for licences. Mr Lennex Boyd has made 
it clear, however, that only in the most exceptional circum- 
stance would its findings be rejected by the Ministry. The 
revised committee will be ready by July to hear licence 
applications for services to be started next year. The volume 
of applications then will be a measure of whether the operators 
have any confidence in the future. There is already anxious 
speculation about how the committee will interpret its brief 
to refuse applications likely to compete with existing services 
of the two corporations. . Like its predecessor, the present 
Government seems unlikely to take a sympathetic view of the 
airlines’ claim for a large increase in their mail rates. With- 
out such a concession the corporations will continue to have 
a reql struggle to balance their budgets, and they must there- 
fore be expected to resent—and resist—any move that may 
reduce the traffic coming their way. 


* * * 


Germany Tries it On 


The proposals that have now been submitted by the 
German delegation to the London debt conference do more 
than confirm the ominous premonitions from Bonn that were 
echoed in The Economist last week. The German offer is 
based on the wholly unexceptionable contention that Ger- 
many should not be asked to meet an external debt service 
greater than its capacity to transfer and on a wholly inade- 
quate measurement of what that capacity is. The Germans 
have assessed it at the equivalent of £51} million a year. 
The first claim on this is reserved for the Israeli government, 
which has been promised the equivalent of {9 million a 
year for at least five years in respect of claims arising from 
the expropriation of Jewish property by the Nazi govern- 
ment. This leaves about £424 million for the external debt 
service. Of this, £28 million has to be earmarked for the 
British, United States and French governments in respect of 
their written-down claims for postwar economic assistance 
to Germany. The meagre balance of £14,500,000 is what 
remains for the prewar external creditors. It represents 
about I per cent per annum on the total capital amount of 
their outstanding claims, 


In order to relate the sum offered to the outstanding 
obligations the German delegation has suggested the 
writing down of the capital amounts of all German 
governmental debts by 40 to §0 per cent, the cancellation of 
all arrears of interest, the reduction of interest payments to 
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3 per cent or one-half of the contractual rate (whichever js 
the higher), and a moratorium on all capital amor: :;tioy 
until the payments to Israel are completed. The G rman; 
also decisively reject any scheme for repayment 0: debr; 
in German marks that might conceivably be convert ino 
foreign currencies, and state that their “ offer” can be . irrieq 
through only if other countries guarantee to accept , 
volume of imports from Germany large enough to yie\d the 
foreign exchange required for the external debt servi. jj 
these proposals are not seriously amended, and if Ge: many 
shows no signs of willingness to restrain its interna! st sdard 
of living in order to meet its contractual obligations, then the 
world will conclude that the traditional German attitude ¢o , 
debt obligation, as something to be whittled down as (ir a; 
possible, has changed very little since the 1930s. This js 
not the way in which to rebuild the new Germany’s ©: «dir. 
worthiness abroad, or indeed at home. 


* * 


America and the Gold Clauses 


Unfortunately, Germany has been -encouraged in its 
attitude by the fact that the American Government ha; been 
pursuing a policy that is based on an ill-judged concept of 
what it deems to be its own political and financial self 


interest. Very early in these negotiations the German dele. 
gation proved adept at playing off the Americans agains: the 
others. American influence is alleged to have been at work 


behind the scenes in giving magnitude and priority to the 
Israeli claims to be the beneficiary of compensation for the 
crimes committed by Nazi Germany against German Jews: 
in an election year the political logic of such American inter- 
vention may not be difficult to seek. Even more serious— 
and much more reprehensible—however is the strong stand 
that the American delegation has taken against the operation 
of any gold clauses in German external debts. The United 
States government, which disowned the gold clauses in its 
own contracts in 1933, does not encourage other countries 
to show respect for similar obligations. The American dele- 
gation has also opposed the operation of dollar and other 
exchange clauses in the German debt contracts ; it has argued 
that to invoke the Swiss franc clauses would be derogatory 
to the United States dollar, while to invoke the dollar clauses 
would give holders of non-dollar bonds carrying such clauses 
preferential treatment over that given to American creditors. 
This tortuous reasoning‘seems to be based-on the assump- 
tion that the less that is paid over to other creditors the 
more there will be for Americans, and that one way of 
ensuring that less is handed over to other creditors is 0 
deprive sterling bondholders of the protection against depre- 
ciation of sterling that was supposed to be afforded by the 
various exchange clauses in the contracts on which they were 
prepared to lend money to Germany. 


Although it is to be hoped that the last word has not been 
said on these matters, German bonds naturally ‘coiled 
sharply after the shock of this initial German offer and 
of the revelation of the American attitude on the dollar and 
gold clauses. All the bonds concerned have fallen jeavily 
on the Stock Exc this week, led by those that had 
been buttressed by the enjoyment of gold and currency 
clauses. Dawes Loan, which recently stood at 66, has this 
week fallen to 48. Young bonds, the most important of the 
gold clause issues, have fallen even more precipitately, {rom 
72 to 48. This weakness has spread to the market for 
Japanese bonds, as the Americandelegation has let it be 
known that it will try the same gambit on‘gold and dollar 
clauses in all other international debt negotiations. Th 
Japariese 53’s which had risen to 148 on the strength of 
the gold option in the bonds, have this week fallen to 13° 
It cannot be said that dismay on this subject has occ? 
removed by the Chancellor of the uer’s written reply 


to a Parliamentary. question this week, indicating th “he 
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The chemicals-from-petroleum industry is now 
helping in yet another way to meet this country’s 
urgent need of raw materials. A shortage of 
sulphur means a severe drag on production. 
Rubber, rayon, steel, paper, dye-stuffs, many 
essential chemicals — even more homely things 
like starch and gelatine —all utilise sulphur at 
some stage of their making. In this country 
most sulphur is used for producing sulphuric 
acid, a vital need im literally hundreds of 





Shell Chemicals 








processes, not least in the manufacture of 
the super-phosphate fertilisers so important 
in present-day farming. Though Britain’s 
sulphur is mainly imported, plants have 
been established to produce it here — plants 
very different from the traditional kilns. The 
first of these new plants to come into operation 
is at Stanlow, where rock sulphur, 99.9% 
pure, is now being produced by Shell from 
petroleum. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman. House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 
importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 
means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this, trend can be reversed. 

The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves. 


There are 17 million acres of rough grazing in this country where the fertility could 
be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food. 


But the £5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate. 


What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring to 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 
machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 

this leak in the nation’s economy can soon be plugged. 

Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 


GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 
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FS. Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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bad no reason t0 doubt recent reports that the Japanese 
government intended to honour at the appropriate rates of 
exchange the dollar option clauses in certain Japanese 
honds.” If the United States government think otherwise, 
Mr Butler’s doubts on this point may have cause to grow. 


* * * 


Anglo-Iranian without Abadan 


No very firm conclusions about the effect of the seizure 
of Abadan and the Persian oilfields on the fortunes of Anglo- 
jranian can be drawn from the recently issued preliminary 
statement for the year to December 31st last. It is, of course, 
encouraging to shareholders—and to the biggest shareholder 
of all, the British Government—that in a year in which the 
company was deprived of six months’ income from its Persian 
properties and was later forced to re-route supplies and to 
ourchase oil from other producers, gross profits, at 
175,899,965, were nearly two-thirds of those earned in its 
mest prosperous year, 1950, and were higher than those 
earned in 1949. Too much should not, however, be made 
of these comparisons, for at the last general meeting Sir 
William Fraser explained that in the first half of 1951— 
that is, before the seizure of Abadan—trading results were 
exceptionally good. Judging by the scanty evidence of the 


Years to December 31, 


1949 1950 1951 
£ f £ 
Gross profit ....sccacecs 65,638,310 115,661,714 75,899,965 
Depreciation, etc. .....+. 24,353,920 34,195,372 23,682,949 
Teeeee . ... su a wiedwace 22,840,181 50,706,880. 27,373,901 
Nef prelit ... 25. .<tsuene 18,444,209 33,759,462 | 24,843,115 
Ordinary dividends...... 6,041,250 6,041,250 6,041,250 
General reserve .....seee 10,000,000 25,000,000 16,000,000 
Added to carry forward.. 277,532 Dr.9,912 120,566 


Ordinary divs. (per cent).. 30 30 30 


royalty charges, which naturally enough have fallen (from 
{16,031,735 to £8,326,446), it is quite possible that as 
much as three-quarters of the year’s profits were earned 
when the company was still in possession of its Persian assets. 


Net profits have been cushioned against the decline in 
gross profits by the lower charge for taxation, which has 
fallen from {50,706,880 to £27,373,901, and the fall in net 
earnings has been limited to one of £8,916,347, to 
{24,843,115. The directors of Anglo-Iranian have therefore 
been able to transfer £16,000,000 (against £25,000,000) to 
a general reserve as well as to redeem their earlier promise 
to maintain the ordinary dividend at 30 per cent. On the 
test of these figures alone Anglo-Iranian has passed through 
the bitterest year of its history with its reputation enhanced, 
and the company should add further to its stature this year. 
The exceptional outlays involved in re-directing the com- 
pany’s fleet and in securing supplies from other producers 
should now be almost a thing of the past, and the steady 
growth in production at Kuwait may factually enable the 
company to handle a larger tonnage of products in 1952 than 
it did before the loss of its Persian possessions. It should be 
no longer a story of Anglo-Iranian without Abadan, but one 
of Anglo-Iranian with Kuwait. 


* * * 


Two Committees for Purchase Tax 


The Government announced this week that it has 
decided to refer two of the mosf controversial aspects of 
purchase tax administration—the question of tax rebates 
Wien the rate of tax is reduced and the question of “ uplift ” 
.a Bro pospendent committees. This suggests that there 
i chance of ending the stalemate that has persisted 
‘St since 1949, when the Customs and Excise department 
vown trade proposals for reforms on the grounds that 

were administratively unworkable. Of the two, the 
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question of tax rebates is the more important, because it 
affects all retailers dealing in goods that attract purchase tax. 
The tax is levied on the wholesale price of an article, and 
collected from the retailer by the wholesaler. If the rate of 
taxation is reduced the retailer is, in theory, still able to 
recoup tax paid at the old rate by selling goods in stock at 
the old price. In practice he generally has to reduce the 
price of his stocks to the new level and bear the loss himself. 
No satisfactory method of allowing retailers to claim a tax 
rebate on goods in stock has apparently yet been evolved, or 
rather none that will satisfy the tax collectors. In conse- 
quence, in the months before the budget, retailers make 
frenzied efforts to minimise their stocks of taxed goods ; 
this year, moreover, the uncertainty has been prolenged 
and intensified before the budget by anticipation of the 
Douglas report and since the budget by government vacil- 
lations over the “D” levels and the tax rates themselves, 
thus seriously aggravating the depression in the clothing and 
textile trades. When the steps that retailers take to avoid 
losses on taxed stock begin to have such widespread reper- 
cussions throughout the textile industry, it is no longer 
possible to dismiss the question of tax rebates as a minor 
squabble on an insignificant technical point. 


The question of “ uplift,” which the second committee 
will investigate, is one that concerns only those retailers who 
buy direct from the manufacturers.- In their case, Customs 
and Excise adds a theoretical wholesale margin to the manu- 
facturer’s price in order to arrive at a basis for calculating the 
tax payable. The trade maintains that this practice should be 
abandoned. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Selection Trust to Migrate? 


The directors of the Rhodesian Selection Trust group 
of copper companies have bowed to the inevitable by formally 
applying to the Treasury for permission to transfer control 
to Northern Rhodesia. Unlike the other Rhodesian copper 
producers, who transferred control before Section 36 of the 
19§1 Finance Act was passed, the Selection Trust group 
must obtain permission from the Treasury before it can 
migrate. Fortunately, the escape gate seems reasonably likely 
to be opened to it. Quite apart from Mr Butler’s comments 
on the mode of operation of the ring fence control (discussed 
in an earlier note), it should be noted that permission was 
recently granted to Wankie Colliery, whose interests are 
closely bound up with the Rhodesian copper belt, to transfer 
its seat of control to Rhodesia. The companies making the 
new application are Rhodesian Selection Trust, Rhodesian 
Selection Trust (Services), the developing company 
Chibulana Mines, and the two operating companies Roan 
Antelope and Mufulira. 


The question of a change in domicile has recently been 
kept very much alive in discussion, if not in decision, by the 
Selection Trust group. Three new companies formed by 
the group to direct the exploration of new areas were 
domiciled in Rhodesia ; and the chairman, Mr R. L. Prain, 
suggested at the last general meetings of the operating com- 
panies that, as the centre of political gravity for Northern 
Rhodesian affairs was shifting away from Britain to Rhodesia, 
conditions might now be created under which it would be 
the directors’ duty to seek to transfer control to Central 
Africa. Previously, the directors had rated political and 
administrative convenience above any savings in taxation, 
but it seems probable that the arbitrary imposition of EPL 
upon the existing weight of British taxation has new helped 
to quicken the directors’ appreciation that “the recent 
emergence in Northern Rhodesia of political and industrial 
conditions calls for the direction of the policy of the com- 
panies from within the Territory.” The total burden of tax 
would become much lighter after a change in domicile, 
especially as the group would benefit from the recent changes 
in the Northern Rhodesian taxation laws that aim to help 
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developing mining companies. The benefits that might be 
expected if the Treasury grants permission are to some extent 
mirrored in market prices. Towards the end of September, 
1950, just before the Rhoanglo group of copper companies 
announced its intention to migrate, the ros. shares of 
Rhodesian Anglo American stood at 40s. ; by last Friday they 
had risen to 53s. 3d. In the same period the holder of a §s. 
share in Rhodesian Selection Trust had seen the value of his 
holding decline from 31s. 6d. to 28s. 6d. (the 5s. shares stood 
at 148. 3d. last Friday, after allowing for the 100 per cent 
scrip bonus last July) ; on Monday these shares responded 
to the news of the application for migration by rising 9d. to 
15s. 
s * + 


Market Prices for Metals 


Last weekend Viscount Swinton, who is responsible for 
the Ministry of “Materials, said that the government would 
revert to its former policy of basing its selling prices for 
metals on those currently ruling in the American markets. 
Selling prices of other materials (in particular jute) are to 
be based on “ world” prices. British prices of non-ferrous 
metals will in future be only about {10 a ton above the 
official American prices; this difference covers freight, 
insurance and delivery to consumers’ works. This policy 
was first adopted for metals by the Ministry of Supply after 
its unsuccessful attempt to guess a price that would show 
neither profit nor loss over a period of time. It was dis- 
continued last year when the Ministry of Materials started 
building up stocks and was obliged to pay prices well above 
those quoted in the New York market. For jute and other 
commodities it will be the first attempt to relate British 
prices to those ruling in the main markets. 


The real difficulty about any government pricing policy 
is the absence of a proper world market that can be used as 
a yardstick. A government trading organisation makes 
profits or losses in two ways—on its direct trading and on 
the changing value of its stock. It must keep fairly large 
stocks, and its only chance to break even over a period 
of years is to buy constantly—in small amounts if neces- 
sary—so that the cost of its stocks represents the pattern of 
‘world prices during the period. If its selling prices are then 
kept in line with prices in other markets, it will make a 
profit when prices rise more sharply than they fall—or a loss 
if the opposite occurs. Such a policy should present the 
Ministry with no difficulty so far as metals are concerned, 
for its purchase prices are also geared to those ruling in 
the American market. 


This reversion of policy simply means that the Ministry 
will now write-off its high cost purchases last year as a loss. 
Whatever the accounting merits of the change, at least 
it means that British manufacturers will pay no more 
for their raw materials than some of their competitors. 
It is true that at present “free ” market prices for lead and 
zinc are below the official New York prices, but they are 
only for marginal supplies. Those ‘manufacturers who 
would otherwise have been able to buy even small amounts 
at these lower prices, have to forgo this chance of lower 
costs. But clearly a Ministry cannot take these minor 
variations in price into account, The moral is, perhaps, that 
the Government should restore the London Metal exchange 
as soon as possible. And it might indeed be able to do it 
sooner than it expects. : 


* * * 


Decorated Pottery at Home 


The cautiously phrased statement in which the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade announced the introduction of 
a home market quota for decorated pottery for the first time 
since the war has not pleased the industry. Mr Thorneycroft 
said that in addition to the “frustrated exports” that are 
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already individually licensed for sale at home, manuf acturers 


would get a quota based on a percentage, yet to be 
announced, of last year’s output. But this concession jis to 


run only for a period of six months, and its operation yjjj 


in any case be reviewed after the first three months “ 
light of export prospects at the time.” 


It is clear that the Board of Trade intend to reimpose the 
ban on home sales of decorated china if there is any oppor- 
tunity of selling that ware abroad, but whether -uch 4 
control, once relaxed, can ever be successfully reimposed 
may seem doubtful. Exports during the first four sonths 
of this year have been higher than in the same period cither 
last year or the year before. They were valued a: {67 
million, compared with £§.1 million in the first four months 


in the 


of 1951. But most of the increase came from sales i Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand ; shipments of china to A :stralia 
were nearly treble the value of the previous year. No: only 
are these exports subject to an 80 per cent cut under the 
new import restrictions, but there is probably enough china 


and earthenware still in transit to fill the greater part of the 
year’s import quota. 


* * « 


Competition for the Comet 


The beginning of regular passenger flights by the d: 
Havilland Comet has given a stimulus to demands in the 
United. States for a government subsidy to cover the develop- 
ment costs of a competitive jet airliner. It is ironic that when 
the de Havilland Comet is the only big airliner to have been 
built in this country since the war by private capital alone, 
the American aircraft industry should consider a subsidy 
necessary before it embarks on a similar project. The fact 
is that no manufacturer is prepared to go further than pre- 
liminary drawings without a firm production order from an 
airline. De Havilland would probably not have been able to 
lay down production lines for the Comet had BOAC not been 
willing to order 14 aircraft from the drawing board. The 
alternative procedure, in this country, is for the Ministry of 
Supply to order prototypes, and pay for the cost of developing 
them. In the United States this is done only in the case of 
military transports; and although the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has put a proposal to Congress for development /oans 
cover 75 per cent of the cost of producing prototype jet 
airliners, Congress is unlikely to find time to approve such 
a project before the election, and possibly not even then. 
Direct sponsorship is more likely to come in the form of 
military contract for troop transports. 


But even if immediate action is taken, and companies such 
as Lockheed, already interested in jet airliners, start active 
development now in the hope of getting sponsorship later, 
it could take from five to seven years to bring such an aircraft 
into service. The impatience of the American ai:lines '8 
understandable—and competition from BOAC may oblige 
them to order Comets rather than delay longer wa'ting for 
a still hypothetical American competitor. 


* * * 


Power at the Pithead 


Miners themselves, as is well known, are still about the 
heaviest domestic consumers of coal: in the same way, the 
collieries use about ten million tons g year to produce powet 
for mining—much of it wastefully under old and inefficient 
boilers. For some years the National Coal Board has been dix 
cussing with the British Electricity Authority the construction 
of power stations near the pithead ; in addition to supplying 
the collieries’ increasing demands for power at the service 0 
the miner, these might also serve the p of burning 
inferior coals—such as the residues from pithead washerics— 


that are uneconomic to transport for sale. Agreement has # 
length been reached, and the first station, at Barony Colliery 
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: js now being put in hand by the Authority. This 
cation by BEA standards, though perhaps larger 
of the pithead stations that may follow it ; it is 

sower needs of a group of pits in the area. 


ment is that half of the new stations will be con- 
the Electricity Authority and half by the Coal 
. will be linked into the grid so that extra colliery 
e made up or spare current may be supplied to 
No details have been given of the financial 


y CoAL AND Power Consumption, 1947-51 


| Value of 

: Coal Used* i 

Consumed | Pet ton of | ope or 

. Output Proceeds 

. ae? on 

<i boa ll-1 147 I 3 
ae 11-3 141 1 1 
i<owee 10-8 135 1 0 
eee 10-7 134 1 0 
“aaa 10-7 | 131 1 0 
47-1951.| 4% | w%.- | 197% 


} 


estimated coal equivalent of electricity and gas. 


is between the two nationalised fuel industries on 
but last year negotiations seemed to have reached 
rere the price of electricity supplied .was to be 
ted to the price of the coal used. The low quality 
used may require a special design of boiler, and 
the power station engineers will have some dis- 
the qualities of coal that they are prepared to 


ble expresses colliery consumption of coal for power, 
nd light, between 1947 and 1951, in three different 


e more low-grade fuel is being burned, the figures 
sumed per ton of output under-estimate the im- 


‘: and, on the other hand, because relative prices 


ive changed, the second column overstates it. 
the improvement, the Coal Board is attempting 
te it; it has placed orders for mechanical stokers 
the 3.400 boilers.at its pits that are still fired by 
has set up its own fuel efficiency service on the 
t run by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


* * * 


Super-Priority for Minesweeping 


The 
Royal N; 
launched 
tion work 


vessels, and 
minesweer 


immediate 
communi 
and the 


first of the minesweepers-to be completed for the 


y under the rearmament programme was recently 


at Cowes. Apart from conversion and modernisa- 


naval rearmament is concerned wholly with small 
the two most important types are frigates and 
ers. These two’ classes of warship are the 
counters to the two chief threats to British sea 
ations in the event of another war, the submarine 


mine. The danger of the modern submarine is 


generally appreciated: the equal danger of the modern mine 


has recen 
measures * 
Category « 
The n 
cerned az 
Magnetic. 
employed 
towards 
uNsweepa 
Mines : 
War ¥ 


had to be 


4 


ly been emphasised by the inclusion of “ anti-mine 
as the only naval item in the “ super-priority ” 

i defence production. 

nes with which the Navy is now primarily con- 

© of the non-contact type, which are set off by 
acoustic or pressure mechanisms. Pressure was 

in the “ oyster” mines developed by the Germans 


the end of the last war. These were virtually 


le, as were some of the more ingenious British 
caring the approaches to the Channel _ after 
aS a lengthy and arduous business in which divers 


employed to dismantle many of the mines. The 
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mine laid by aircraft is still the main threat to shipping 
near a port. 

Non-contact mines are laid on the sea bed, and can, there- 
fore, be used only in shallow coastal waters. It now appears 
that they can be swept by comparatively small vessels of 
limited endurance—presumably using new equipment to do 
so. Two types are being built under the rearmament ‘pro- 
gramme: coastal and inshore sweepers. The inshore sweepers, 
which are the smaller, are about the size of the Fairmile 
motor launches of the last war. The basic features-of their 
design have been standardised among the Nato countries, 
thus allowing ships of any of the countries to work together 
efficiently. This is one of the first successful examples of 
weapon standardisation under the treaty. Nearly seventy 
have been ordered from British shipbuilders, and many others 
are being built in the United States, Canada, France and 
Holland. A group of eighteen has been ordered by the 
United States from Dutch shipyards, probably for allocation 
under the military aid programme. 


To reduce their magnetism and to make use of boat- 
building capacity, these minesweepers are being built of 
wood on light alloy framing. Orders have been given to many 
small yards unaccustomed to naval work, and in many cases 
known chiefly for the construction of yachts or fishing 
vessels. To assist them in the work, “ parent firms ” have 
been appointed for each type from among larger yards, and 
these are building the first vessels. Samuel Whites, of Cowes, 
are the parent firm for the inshore minesweepers, and 
Thornycrofts for the coastal sweepers. Of the thirty-five 
inshore minesweepers for which orders have been announced, 
six were stated in the Navy Estimates to be due for launching 
before March 31st; the programme is evidently behind 
schedule. 


* * * 


Second Thoughts on Soil Conditioning 


Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. has decided to start pilot 
production of its synthetic soil conditioner, “ krilium,” in 
this country, as soon as possible, and plans for a full-scale 
plant are also being drawn up. The market for this product 
may, however, be more restricted than earlier reports sug- 
gested. The function of the chemical is not to act as a 
fertiliser, but to improve the texture of the soil. This 
depends on the presence of gums that hold the soil particles 
together in a porous structure. Without porosity, the soil 
is alternatively baked hard by the sun, or washed away by 
rain; in either case it is useless for cultivation. These 
gums are normally provided by decaying humus, but 
“krilium” provides an alternative, synthetic, source of 
them. Its action was effectively demonstrated by Dr Mowry, 
one of the discoverers, in London this week, but at the 
same time he made it clear that the minimum rate of 
application is between 100 and 200 Ib of chemical per acre. 
To treat poor clay soil to plough depth would take up to 
1,500 lb per acre. _ The price of “ krilium” in the United 
States has fallen from an estimated $2 a pound to less than 
$1 40 cents a pound, although production is still in the pilot 
stage. But even in full-scale production it may be some time 
before the price is much less than 75 cents a pound. This 
makes the cost of treatment exceptionally high, remembering 
that to be fully effective the chemical has to be worked into 
the soil. No indication of the price in Britain has been 
given yet, but since the cost of the raw materials is likely 
to prove higher than in the United States, it can be expected 
to be more rather than less expensive. Until the price can 
be reduced considerably, the use of “krilium” is likely to 
be restricted to greenhouses, intensively cu'tivated market 
gardens, and, on a smaller scale, to private gardeners, all of 
which make large and frequent applications of humus to keep 
the soil in condition. Single applications of “ krilium ” are 
still effective after three years. 

An interesting turn to the development of soil conditioners 
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has resulted from the belated appearance on the market of 
a roughly similar compound to “ krilium” produced by the 
American Gyanamid Company. This compound had been 
made on a small scale for a number of years, without its 
agricultural applications being considered. When the 
Monsanto patents for “krilium” are eventually published, 
it seems~probable that American Cyanamid will enter into 
a licensing agreement with Monsanto, rather than persist 
with its own compound. 


Shorter Notes 


When British Celanese made a rights issue of ordinary 
shares last November the directors refused to forecast the 
future level of earnings and dividends, but the market 
assumed at that time that a dividend of 16 per cent would 
be made for the year to June 28, 1952. Since then this 
confidence has gradually ebbed away, and this week it 
received the final shock by the announcement that the interim 
ordinary dividend was to be limited to 4} per cent, com- 
pared with last year’s interim of 6 per cent. All previous 
estimates of the final dividend have thus been thrown into 
the melting pot and the 10s. ordinary stock units were 
immediately marked down 2s. 9d. to 19s. 9d. The directors 
felt obliged to cut the interim “in view of the severe 
depression in the textile industry”; their decision has 
inevitably deepened the uncertainty that surrounds the divi- 
dend shortly to be announced by Courtaulds. 
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A new plant to manufacture sulphuric acid 
anhydrite is to be built by Marchon Products Ltd. with 
finance provided by the Treasury and the Industrial ang 
Commercial Finance Corporation. The plant, which yilj 
have an annual output of 75,000 tons of acid a year js esti. 
mated to cost £2 million. ICFC will probably provide , 
third of this sum, the Treasury, £250,000. Marchon Pip. 
ducts is a small and comparatively’ young company, mainly 
concerned in making the basic materials for the synthetic 
detergent sold by Colgate. Sulphuric acid is needed for jts 
production, but only a small proportion of the acid produced 
at the new plant will be needed for this purpose. 


* 


from 


The Board of Trade has announced import quotas for 4 
large and assorted collection of goods, ranging from certain 
textiles and electrical hardware to haircurlers and mouse. 
traps, that were subject to the withdrawal of Open General 
Licences for imports from Western Europe and some other 
countries on March 12th this year. Licences now being 
issued will be valid until December 31, 1952, and will be 
based on individual firms’ imports during the calendar year 
1951. Some stop-gap licences have already been issued to 
enable firms to import foods contracted for before March 
11; these licences will be deducted from the quotas now 
announced, In certain cases the licences issued already 
exceed the new quotas and no further imports will be 
allowed this year. Imports of textiles for rearmament wil! 
be outside the scheme. 








Unilever.—For the Unilever diarchy, 1951 
fell into three distinct phases. In the first 
few months of the year it enjoyed brisk 
trade and rising prices, and its main problem 
was to produce sufficient supplies to meet a 
demand inflated by consumer hoarding. 
Gradually this pattern—first in the United 
States, then in other hard currency areas, 
and finally everywhere—changed to one 
where distributors, warned by the decline in 
raw material prices, began to reduce their 
inventories, while consumers, though buying 
their normal requirements, stopped buying 
for stock. In the final phase trade became 
slack and even consumers seemed to be con- 
tent to fall back upon accumulated stocks ; 
in this period turnover fell. below normal, 
competition became keener, and profit 
margins fell. This third and gloomy phase 
continued through the first few months of 
1952; more recently, however, there have 
been signs that trade may be picking up. 


In 1951, as a whole, turnover increased 
from £988,870,000 to £1,205,447,000 (in- 
cluding £297,508,000, against £243,613,000, 
as the value of inter-group services and 
supplies); simultaneously, the value of 
exports -from Britain increased from 
£27,225,000 to £37,395,000, and from the 
Netherlands from £14,191,000 to £23,497,000. 
These figures, however, are distorted by the 
inflation of prices, which also brought in its 
wake steep rises in costs that had to be 
borne at a time when trade was beginning 
to taper off. As a result, the expansion in 
profits was considerably slowed down, The 
combined profits of the diarchy increased by 
under 6 per cent, from £65,248,940 to 
£69,088,667, compared with an_ increase of 
51 per cent in 1950. With these aggregates, 
Unilever Limited reported an increase in 
profits from £34,318,448 to £42,107,530, but 
N.V. a_ decline, from £30,930,492 to 
£26,981,137. This contrast is largely ex- 
plained by the fact that the N.V. company, 
having bemefited from the boom in trade in 
the United States in 1950, had to 
bear the brunt of the recession in 
American sales in 1951 while the 
British ~ company benefited from an 


Company Notes 


increase in sales in Africa in 1951 (through 
the exports of the United Africa group) ; 
turnover in the American market declined 
from 15 to 13 per cent of total sales but turn- 
over in the African market increased from 
18 to 19 per cent. As price changes distort 
gross trading profits, shareholders should 
perhaps pay more attention to net profits after 
tax, which are shown after making allowances 
for the replacement of fixed assets at current 


Unilever Limited 








costs and after making appropriations to 
stock reserves ; these net profits show a slight 
fall, from £19,226,875 to £18,837,651. 
The reasons for the directors’ decision to 
do no more than maintain the ordinary divi- 
dents (at 134 per cent by Unilever Limited 
and 12 per cent by NV) are evident from the 
consolidated balance sheet. The increase in the 
book value of stocks, from £143,073,407 to 
£212,357,159 was due in part to the piling 


—y a nce —o = -~ 
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Unilever NV Combined 
‘eae ee ae ee - 
1950 1951 | 195 | 1951 | 1950 1951 
| | i 
ate a Sco — ane 1 ——- é 
£ | £ £ £ £ 

Earnings | } ee 

SreGing Dems. 56.5 osc dcebess | 34,318,448 | 42,107,530 | 30,930,492 | 26,981,137 | 65,248,940 69,088,667 
Deteh FP 6 vis cekncs daneies’ | 34,978,411 | 43,139,076 | 31,064,018 | 27,659,620 | 66,042,429 | 70,798,6% 
Depreciation ........ssssseuseees | 3,925,589 | 4,681,110 3,926,075 | 5,071,872 | 7,851,664 9,752,982 
Fixed assets replacement reserve.. | 2,650,000 | 2,850,000 | 2,293,233 | 2,265,037 | 4,943,233 | 5,115,031 
Dtnthr POV ss cc ctecswdeca wus 750,000 3,000,000 1,879,699 | 2,629,699 3,000,000 


Loan interest .........+++ss2000. 94,578 473,898 960,386 | 1,001,193 | 1,054,964 _1,475,091 
SWANN 355553 Ab oS oxo ce cene 15,669,279 | 19,219,704 | 12,790,087 | 11,989,960 | 28,459,366 31,209,664 
eb ONE niga is Sareou wens 10,998,350 | 12,126,883 8,228,525 | 6,710,818 | 19,226,875 18,837,651 
Preference dividends............. 2,391,053 | 2,282,415 | 1,088,173 | 1,088,173 | 3,479,226 5,370,588 
Ordinary dividends .......,...... 973,713 i 1,940, 1,940,030 2,913,743 2,915,745 
Retained by subsidiaries ......... 5,145,162 | 6,157,689 | 4,428,749 3,053,433 | 9,573,911 9,211,122 
General reserve ........cseeeeees 2,151,512 | 1,893,425 652,972 469,925 | 2,804,484 | 2,365,350 
Added to carry forward ......... 336,910 819,591 118,601 159,257 | 455,511 978,848 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ..... 13} | 134 12 12 | one nes 

: Balance Sheet dadiikmea 
Fixed assets, less depreciation.... | 84,821,674 | 94,193,709 | 70,807,944 | 80,796,792 | 155,629,618 174,990,008 
Trade investments.............6. 3,889,241 3,670,621 | 2,352,273 1,663,184 6,241,514 5,555,509 


Intangible assets 
Interests not consolidated........ 





| 37,131,370 | 37,099,102 | 25,552,403 | 24,511,790 | 62,683,775 61,610,892 


6,692,376 | 6,471,106 | 6,692,376 6,471,106 





ONE SEX. sis Btinaiees otek 78,470,992 | 116,030,012 | 64,602,415 | 96,327,147 | 143,073,407 212, 357189 
DONNER 5 5565 ik seater | 54,545,536 | 61,361,410 | 28,808,024 | 32,800,515 | 83,353,560 4,161,9» 
Instalments on ordinary shares and | | ’ 505 
Mebmntlies  i5.78- oes. 55 sake / 4,850,000 | 9,516,629 i 5,318,876 | 4,850,000 , 14,8552 
Short term investments.......... 1,715,109 | 1,635,390 | 17,539,646 | 2,141,497 | 19,254,755) S770, 
MAW oko cise Conk ae 12,591,333 | 13,725,566 | 13,872,972 | 11,134,223 | 26,464,505 — 24,89%,'" 
Creditors ........ marhcwedycuasyes 31,636,938 | 36,750,696 | 27,433,665 | 40,281,779 | 59,070,603 | 177,052.70 
Short term borrowings........... 12,116,483 | 25,068,711 | 21,112,425 | “30,169,029 | 33,228,908 55,257," 
| +71 290 OF: 
Net current assets..........ceees 87,728,938 | 115,910,250 | 52,596,007 | 55,419,678 | 140,324,945 171,529,908 
Capital reserves ..........sseeees 23,413,236 | 27,685,047 | 25,919,762 | 29,346,861 | 49,352,998 s7,0sLer 
Revenue reserves...........se00% 56,679,148 | 68,549,853 | 22,155,045 | 25,837,660 | 78,834,195 %,, 50,000 
Future tax reserves ............, 12,000,000 | 14,250,000 ie si 12,000,000 14a 
Lasik eagliehs< foie ties. ik scat | 12,064,995 | 26,648.27 | 32.399,9454 31,892,799 | 44,464,940 58.200) 
Preference capital ............... | 56,293,751 | $6,293,751 |. 20,031,579 | 20,031,579 | 76,325,350 To vcas 
Ordinary capital... ........0cc<s 13,694,008 | 17,117,510 | 15,941,353 | 19,983,083 | 29,635,561 °° 
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up of phy: ical stocks following the recession 
oP rade, Dut it also reflected the aftermath 
of an inflation of prices. The increased cost 
of investment in fixed and working capital 
has not been altogether balanced by the 
increases n equity capital (from £29,635,361 
to £37,100,593) and in loan capital (from 
[44,464,940 to £58,541,076). The group has 
therefore been forced to imcrease its short- 
term borrowings, from £33,228,908 to 


"6,237,740, and to draw-down its liquid 
balances - instalments received from the recent 
sues of ordinary shares and debentures have 
ncreased from £4;850,000 to £14,835,505, 
but cash balances have fallen, 


{26,464,305 to £24,859,789, and short-term 
‘nvestments have declined much more steeply 
—almost entirely in the NV_accounts—from 
(19,254,755 to £3,776,887. If prices remain 
at their present levels, however, considerable 
sums will be released as accumulated stocks 
are run down, and the dearth in liquid 


funds may therefore be only a 
phenomena. At the current price of ri 3d. 
the {1 ordinary shares of Unilever Limited 
yield 6.4 per cent. 

* 


Associated Portland Cement.—Last year 
the Blue Circle group delivered nearly a 
quarter of a million more tons of cement than 
in its previous record year of 1950; its 
deliveries so far in 1952 are already a quarter 
of a million tons up on the same period in 
195], and the chairman, Mr G. RF. Earle 
hopes that production in 1952 as a whole wi 
exceed 7 million tons. increases in 
deliveries since the war have been achieved 
by extending and improving—and sometimes 
by reopening—the plants operating before 
the war, and, although the new Shoreham 
works have now come into production, there 
is still no sign of supply overtaking demand, 
so that expansion is likely to remain the order 
of the day. Mr Earle points out, however, 
that the cost of new ‘works in England is 
now so high that it is practically impossible 
for them to compete with existing works 
unless the savings in transport are really 
large. He estimates that to replace the plant 
and other fixed assets owned by the group 
would cost about £56 million ; the book value 
of the group’s cement plants works out at 
about 14s. 6d. a ton of annual output, but 
replacement cost would be about £8 a ton. 
The Blue Circle group will therefore still con- 
centrate on extending and improving the 
efciency of its existing plants rather than on 
building new ones; these extensions and 


Years to Dec. 31, 
rings i-— 1950 1951 


£ 

8,514,725 
8,713,382 
1,634,266 
Taxation a 4,427,642 
Vet profit... Serta; -- 1,829,331 1,090,620 
ary d 7 ats samebe 605,000 577,500 

nary dividends (per cent) ... 27k 27 
| 23,258 


y subsidiaries 
NO Udi comes be 9 374,779 292,083 
replacement reserve. 815,000 1,030,000 
4,079 


y forward 32,376 


eet analysis >-~ 
assets, less depreciation® .. 14,965,988 16,459,598 
Net cu sets... 2. ...... 10,934,930 11,933,532 


7,763.535 
2,010,545 


- , 2,366,183 
oa Mierge eee 12,511,951 14,540,837 
pital works in progress (1950: £3,165,163; 


stock at 958. 74d. yields {5 15s. per cent. 


aoe should add about 500,000 tons 
needed if utput. This increase may well be 
with ; the cement industry is to keep up 

ith demand both at home and overseas, for 
of cement from Belgium was 
stopped under new EPU arrange- 


improvemen 


the import 
recently 
ments, 


in Ae, Profi margins on the sale of cement 
ritain are still low, last year’s satisfactory 

ng — (the group’s trading surplus 

, — ‘rom £7,166,970 to £8,514,725) owe 
a deal to exports and to trading in ether 
Over @ th; wd Of ong eePOrts accounted. for 
turd of profits and trading in other 


products for nearly a quarter. So far, it is 


‘the rece from exports that have made 
ie possible 


to finance the extensions of 
o- capacity under the crippling 
en of taxation, which is now to be made 
even more onerous by the imposition of EPL. 
Taxation and the high cost of extensions and 
rovements must be taken into account in 
ging whether Associated Portland will pay 
more than the dividend of 274 per cent paid 
in the last two years. 


x 


Marks and Spencer.—The day after the 
full accounts of Marks and Spencer were 
published, the 5s. “A” ordinary shares. were 
marked down Is. 6d. to 74s. 9d. Even in a 
depressed market this seems to be a churlish 
response to the report of a 15 per cent 
increase in the volume of business, an increase 
in the ordinary dividend from 75 to 80 per 
cent, the promise of a 100 per cent scrip 
bonus, and the announcement of only a slight 
fall in trading profits, from £7,486,863 to 
£6,696,194. Two factors largely explain the 

ing attitude of the market. e first 
is that there is no mention in the full report 
of the fate of the small annual scrip bonuses 
that have been a feature of the accounts in 


Years to March 31, 
Rarnings :— 1951 1952 


£ 
7,486,863 6,686,194 


wading PeoRt.. i... bec evewee 

PON os cep aedameee 7,598,442 6,887,042 
Depreciation ....<..isccessccse 733,044 713,642, 
MR oak éscku cae) adacetaa 3,525,000 2,790,000 
OF ae nd Eee 2,557,264 2,205,690 
Ordinary dividends ............ 879,500 949,933 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 75 8 
GE WONEPON Se sd cic cvcccces 350, 500,000 
General reserve ..............- §05,321 683,198 
Added to carry forward......... 691,932 Dr.157,066 

Balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 10,012,933 10,945,578 
5,563,220 3,827,956 
4,372,048 6,8329458 


5s.“ A” ordinary shares at 74s. 9d. yields £5 7s. per 
cent. 


earlier years ; the importance given to these 
bonuses by investors was discussed in the 
analysis of the company’s preliminary trading 
results in The Economist of May 17th. The 
second factor is the strain that has been 
imposed on liquid resources by investment 
in working capital at inflated prices. The 
directors had already explained that the fall 
in trading profits was due to the progressive 
writing down of stocks, following the fall in 
textile prices ; it is now revealed that, despite 
this writing down, the book value of stocks 
has increased from £4,372,048 to £5,832,458. 
Moreover, advances to subsidiaries have been 
raised substantially from 2,442,282 to 
£4,249,316. These advances reflect the 
increasing interest that is being taken by 
Marks and Spencer in the production of 
the basic materials that are used in the 
manufacture of the 
sold in its stores ; the company has assumed 
responsibility for the purchase and con- 
version into finished products of large 
quantities of grey cloth. At the high prices 
ruling at the beginning of the company’s 
financial year, the burden of financing such 
operations must have been considerable, and 
this burden, together with further investments 
in stocks, has made heavy calls on the com- 
—_" liquid balances ; investments have 

m drawn down from (1,374,135 to 
£848,124 and cash balances from £2,202,283 
to £547,758, while tax reserve certificates of 
£1,500,000 have been used up. Investors 
may be beginning to ask themselves whether 
a more permanent basis will have to be found 
for financing advances to spbsidiaries if these 
commitments continue to grow. However 
remote a possibility this may appear, it is 
sufficient in the troubled waters of the stock 
markets to set back the price of the equity 
oe at the current of 74s. 9d. the 
“A” ordinary shares yield £5 7s. per cent. 


made-up garments - 


YIELDS 























British Funds | Price, | Price, ead 
and |May 21,\May 28,) May 28 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 | 1952 | 1353” 
s. d. | 
Wer Bonds 24% ...| 99) | 999 i". 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 185 
War Bonds 24%...| 988 O84 iia 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 225 
Exchequer Stk. 23% 97% | 0%12 6 5 
Feb. 15, 1 
Serial Funding 19% 993 | 994/117 2' 
Nov. 14, 1952 
Serial Funding 14%| 98% | 984 |2 411 | 
er ntt 1953 ona 
unding..:.. % 211 3) 
Nov. 14, 1954 a i 
War Bonds 24%... 84133 9 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 26 2) 
lunding 2§%...... og" | 96§* md 
June 15, 1952-57 229) 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 96g | 984 |2 911 
July 15, 1954-58 118 1 
War eer s, om | 978 (2 6 7 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 118 8 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 908 | 8% | 6 6 7 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 211 2 
Funding 24%...... wD 692 | 4 «5 (OO) 
April 15, 1956-61 212 8) 
F Wis éistake a | 838 14 8 8) 
April 15, 1959-69 216 9 
are ees es ee 843 2 18 10 
Aug. 1,.1966-68 ~ 215 10) 
P heii ss. Pd 6% (216 7) 
May 1, 1960-90 $6 1} 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 83} 8% 4 111) 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 216 2) 
Savings Bonds 24%| 2 | 818 | 3 4 4) 
May 1, 1964-67 217 3] 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 98 2 4 3) 
Sept. 1, 1920-7 
Savings Bonds 3%.| $8]j a ee oe 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 214 4 
Consols 4% ....... 87 8 298 
Conversion 33% ...| ‘7 7 291 
Treasury Stk. 24%. 278 
(after Apr. 1, 1975)| 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 66) 65} 2 8 5} 
ne ae at ea ta a sf 
reasu tk. 34%. ” j 
June 15, 1977-60 ese 211 3| 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 16 me 1214 6) 
Oct., 1986-96 210 9| 
War Loan 34%....| 758% | 74°/2 9 7) 
Consols 24% ...... SA 26 5| 
Brit. Elect.5%Gtd..| 82% 81 o-825 
April 1, 1968-73 215 8 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 81g | 80 | 216 3 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | | 2 13 10 | 
Brit. Elect.44% Gtd.|. 98 | 98 | 2.610) 
Sept. 26, 1974-79 | }2.6 7| 
Brit. Elect.34%Gtd.| 87% | 86§ | 211 11) 
piNo%: 15: 1976-79 iat uae 210 8) 
rit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 76% | 
july 1, 1978-88 | 1213 9 | 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 82 | &@ 13 2 6 
April 1, 1968-73 216 0} 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..} 75 | 73% | 213 8| 
May 1, 1990-95 | |} 21110} 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%.| 898 | 868 | 213 8 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 | 1212 21 
Brit. Iron & Steel..| 87 | 86% ae 73 
34%, 1979-81 | 2 10 10! 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


Gross 
Yield, 
May 28, 
1952 
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(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. () To latest date 


(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. 


Last Two 





* Ex dividend. 


Price, | Price, Yield, 
Dividends Ordinary [May 21,/May 28,| May 28, 
7 +} 1952 | 1952 1982 
(a) (6) (ec) 
2 | % | £ s. d. 
a| 4 b\Anglo-Am. 10}-. ae i; 6 5.0.0 
5 a| 26 dbiAnglo-Iranf{1l..; 5§ | S# | 511 7 
7 a} 124d\Assoc. Elec. {1.; 70/6 | 69/6 53% 1} 
Tha} 20 bi\Assoc.P.Cem.{1; 98/9 | 95/74 | 515 0 
+5 a| t17}b\Bass {1 ...... 125/- $118/9 | 7 4 4 
10 a| 10 b&b Boots 5/-..... 19/3 19/3 5 3li 
105 (4) 4$4'Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/- 20/- 7: 3.-0 
s+ | «wee Br. MotorCp. 5/-| 28/9 | 28/9 
8a 12 dbiBr. Oxygen {1 73/6 71/6 § ll ll 
54 7Teb\Coats £1....... 42/6 41/10} 519 5 
5 ai\Courtaulds {1..) 33/6 32/0 29 
22$c| 17a Distillers 4/- ...; 17/3 16/9 5 7 6 
17}e|  47$e\Dunlop £1... 51/3* | 47/6" | 7 7 4 
ec 16 ciFord {1 ...... 46/6 | 4/6 |6 3 0 
¢ ThaiGen. Elect. {1..| 78/6 76/6 |} 517 8 
11 @ 17 biGuinness £1... .| 59/4} | 58/18 | 515 Te 
% @ 5} biHawker Sid. {1.| 34/3. | 33/3 |6 0 4 
ai 10 6\Imp. Chem. £1.) 41/10}; 41/3 oS: 8.3 
13a} 18}6|\Imp. Tobacco {1 82, 81/3 |717 6 
5a\ 10 é\Lancs. Cotton é]) 33/1} | 33/48} 9 1 2 
Tha} 10 d!Lon. Brick £1..; 57/6 | 55/74 | 6 5 10 
15 a| 65 b\Marks&Sp.A5/-| 76/9 74/9 |5 7 O 
8 a 1095|\P. & O. Def. £1.) 46/- 44/- + Oo 
1746; = Tha\P. Johnson 10/-.| 4/-— | 33/- | 7M 6 
5 a| f10 bi*Shell”” Stk. £1.! 94/44 | 92/6 |6 3 7 
6} l3$a\Tube Invst. £1.|/51/10$*/51/103*| 4 16 54 
15 6) 5 ail. & Newall {1.; 85/- 81/3 418 6 
Sa 8d Unilever f1....) 44/3 42/3 6 710 
30 ¢ 12bc\Union Castle £1) 42/6* | 41/6" | 6 0 6 
60 c} ww c\U.SuaBetongil) 36/3 31/103/31 7 6 
2ga| 10 biVickers f1..... | 4a/- | 41/6 |6 0 6 
15 a} =27$b|/ Woolworth 5/- .| 40/6 | 40/6 | 5 411 
(e) Yield 


(a) Interim. (0) Final. (c) Div. whole year. 
basis 


168% 


(g) Yield basis 16%. 


{h) Yield basis 12%, 


(é} Includes special interim 7%. * Ex dividend. f Free of tax 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 24, 1952, total 
érdinary revenue was /64,420,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /83,514,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £350,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of {3,891,000 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{79,521,000 compared with a surplus of 

[28, 105,000 for the corresponding period of 
th € previous year, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Aprit LJApril 1] Week | Week 















| mate, | 2952 | 2952 ended | ended 

11952- 2 to | to May | May 

} May 26,) May 24) 26, 24, 
£000 1951 1952 | 1951 | 1952 








Receipts into the 
REVENUE 


{ 
140,171} 175,2 




















reece 7,935 
Sur-tax .... 1123,0 16,800} 15, 1,300 
Estate, et , Duties 175, 4,500 
Stamps..... s-] 82,5 700 
Profits Tax & EPT 452,00 5,200 
Excess Profits Levy 5, one 
Special Contribu- 
tien and ete 2; 30 
Inland Revenue 
Total Inland Rev. 261872 26,978) 29,665 


9,286) 20,080 
17,605, 9,320 





139,537) 155,94: 
138,805) 119, 





' 


26,891. 29,400 


278,342) 275,24 


Excise ......3: 1181556 





Motor Duties..... 
Surp!'sfrom Tradg.; 12, 
P.O. (Net Receipts) etn 
Broadcast Licences 15, 
Sundry Loans....| 26, 
Miscell. (incl. Sur-} 
plus War Stores) | 110, 


5,439) 
8,100) 4,7 
1,000 


“400; 1,800 
re ed ae 


41| 3,555 
54,310) 64,420 





fotal Ord. Rev... 


Seir-BaLANCING m een nn 
Post Office....... 209,25 5,500) 2,700 
Income Tax on i 
} P.T. Refunds 4,90 61) 179 
I 487551 564, 556! 595, 68 57,671! 67,299 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments 


(£ thousand) 






















OrbD. EXPENDITURE j 
int. & Man. of Nat | 

Debt .. | 575,006 2,485) 3,763 
Payments to N 

ireland 40,00¢ 5,575 1,731; 1,760 
Other Cons. Funds, 10,00¢ é oe | lll 
rotal 625,00 83, 816 99, 84 4,216 5,634 
Supply Services . . |\3605562] 427,240) 542,866] 54,300) 77,880 


58,516) 83,514 
ie 


lotal On i. Expd 423056: 
xy Funds . 


511,056] 642,70 
1,550 3,89 





Sinking 








} 
58,516) 83,864 


Total (excl. Self 
Bal. Expd.)... 


Se _r-BaLaNcInG 
Fost Office 

Tax on 
Refunds ; 


’ 


Income 


E.P-T 





Aiter decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£399. 041 to 2,940,390 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 
by £24,338,541 to £25,699 million. + 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 





Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. 94(4) .......... 70 

enatograph Film Production es Loans} 
Act, 19GB & Boia sch esick sth ene ab biiew esos 190 
260 





NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... 750 


EPT Foetwme: 5s. cid sh device wks boy ixi deans os 218 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)....... - 4,250 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 336 

5,554 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 





Recetets ‘“ PAYMENTS ase 

Treasury Bills .... 17,850 a% avings Certs, 
Ways and Means Def. Bonds. . 796 
Advances ...... 11,640 Per Bonds. . 1,539 
30 Ter. Annuities 1,823 
Tax Reserve 193 

Other Debt :-— 

Internal ....... 10 
29,500 5,160 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 














aoe 6027-9 


i] 2190-0 | 1994-8 

2220-0 | 1986-4 

2250-0 | 1980-5 

2280-0 | 1941-9 
427 


4507-3 
4516-9 
4568-0 
4581-6 
4611-0 


: 2380-0| 1919-6 


4632-1 

2440: 0| 1600-9 4347°2 

S} 2500-0 | 1579-8 4400-5 
2530-0) 1574-0 4419-8 
2560-0 | 1537-3 4408-7 
2590-0 | 1521-3 4429-1 
2650-0 | 1499-4 4452-3 
1477-2 4481°8 





29)-0) 
| 


TREASURY BILLS 













Amount 













rf Average jAllotted 
Date of {oe Rate at 
Tender of Min. 
Dffered| |Applied| |Allotted| Allotment 










3-64 | 69 

3-39 | 68 

361 | 81 

3-96 | 58 

0-14 | 62 

3-27 | 45 

4-20 | 63 

May 2 | 200-0 | 326-8 | 200-0] 46 11-03 | 35 
» 9 | 230-0 | 300-5 | 230-0] 47 4212 | 68 
. 16 | 230-0 | 295-0 | 230-0] 47 8-07 | 70 
623°] 220-0 | 302-3 | 220-0] 47 7-94 | 63 





On May 25rd applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from May 26 to May 31, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 63 per cent at £99 8s. ld. and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £240 million were offered on May 
50th. For the week ended May Sist the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 





avings Certificates :—~ 


ROOM es ix cl sees 29,7 16,40 2,500 
Repayments ......0..00 21, 20,900 3,400 
Net Savings ............ 8,200. Dr 4,500Dr 900 
Defence Bonds :-— j— 
Meceipt... 3. . case. see 6, 5,785 760 
Repayments ..........+- 7,095, 10,145 1,280 
* Met Savings 266.5200 544 D 251\Dr 4,3601D 520 
P.O. and Trustee Savings I 
Banks :— 
WE. iso aheus vanes ‘. 96,136 100,02 13,372 
Repayments ............ lil ieee 104, ‘41 15,581 
Net Savings ..... pec Dr15,450,Dr 4,384Dr 2,209 
Total Net Savings ......... Dr 7,501\Dr13,243Dr 8,629 
Interest on certificates repaid 5,160 5,6 918 
Interest ecu bichamica 17,026; 17,206 2,439 
Change in total invested.... [+ 4,365|/— 1,68— 2180 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 28, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 











£ 
Notes Issued:— Govt. Debt... ) 
In Gradetion 1412,174,039| Other Govt. ; 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 143 616 
partment... 58,182,784) Other Secs... . 17,684 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 4600 
Amt. of Fid.- 
Issue . 14 00 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
248s. per oz 
en 823 
1450,356,823 “145 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000; Govt. Secs.... 28 430 
BREINER 3,419,865| Other Secs 45,454,963 
Public Deps.:- 10,611 282 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 10,094 702 | Advances. n7 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... } 886 
Special Acct. 516,580 | 
Other Deps.:- 342,653, 595 | 
Bankers..... 270,019,642 | Notes........ 3 784 
Other Accts... 72, 633, 963 | Ss eo 155 
371,257,148 | ~ 371,231,149 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Com ers 


of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 













Ssue 


Notes in circulation. .... 331-611409- 2.149 412-2 
Notes in banking depart- 
SNONG 55 6s Siin Keo bine 08 18 41-2 4 R2 
Government debt and 
securitieg®. 2... 25..6.. ‘714 446-8 
Other securities ........ 0-7 )-7 
Gold and coin.......... 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine os... 2483/0) 24 48/0 
Banking Dept. :—~ 
posits -— 
Public Aecounts........ 11-7 1 10-1 
Treasury Special Account 0-5 0-5 
BMS oils cok vine Saw 269-8 0 
PUN 65 bi ha Skid 3s kee 71-3 ) 72-6 
POR haces aos Beas ve 353:3 364-9 355-2 
Securities :— 
Government... ......... 286-3 29 88:1 
Discounts, etc. ......... 15-8, 1 11-9 
Oe LAs cise se eres 26-4 24 315 
BE a 5 cease xac charge ows 328-5) 33 551°5 
Banking dept. res......... 42:7 4 39:7 
oO he 
“ Proportion ”.........: a iba 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14 955,000 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,400 million to £1,450 
million on April 2, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price («sold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fin a 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to rise 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine 0 Spot 


cash prices during last week were as follows 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


232nd ANNUAL REPORT 


GREAT PROGRESS AND STRENGTH 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 45 PER CENT 
LORD: BICESTER ON THE OUTLOOK 


COMP ANY MEETINGS 
— 

The two hundred and thirty-second 
annual general Court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was held on May 28th in London. 

The following statement by the governor, 
the Right Honourable Lord Bicester, which 
had been previously circulated to the stock- 
holders, was submitted and taken as read. 

| commence my review of the operations 
of the corporation during the year 1951 with 
a refer to the changes which have 
occurred in the Court of Directors. 

MR C. L. DALZIEL’S RETIREMENT 

It was a matter of great regret to the 
Court and to me especially when Mr Charles 
L. Dalziel, for so long the sub-governor, 
told us last summer of his wish to reduce 
his business commitments for reasons of 
health. He was elected a director in 1922, 
became deputy-governor in 1924 and sub- 
sovernor in 1932. He resigned his office 
and also his membership of the Court at the 
end of October, 1951, after devoting almost 
30 years’ invaluable service to the affairs of 
the corporation and its associated companies. 

Mr Dalziel possessed very great financial 


talents and, as our colleague, freely placed 
his experience and discernment at the dis- 


posal of the corporation. We held him in 
the highest regard and he is very greatly 
missed. I am confident that it will be your 
wish to place on record our appreciation of 
his 'ong and valued service. 

At the invitation of the Court of Directors, 
Brigadier the Hon H. K. M. Kindersley, 
CBE, MC, has assumed the office of sub- 
governor and the Hon David Bowes-Lyon 
has been appointed deputy-governor. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS 


In reporting the other changes in the Court 
of Directors since I last addressed you, it is 


with infinite regret that I have to record the 
death of Lt-Col R. W. Barclay, a past 
chairman of “ Barclay Perkins,” with whom 
the corporation has had close ties since 1789, 
and who joined the Court of Directors in 


1938, and of the Rt Hon Sir Andrew R. 
Duncan, GBE, whose distinguished career 


doth in industry and im the public service 
made him a most valuable colleague during 
his six and a half years as a director of the 
corporat 

On vi 


1 your behalf I would like to welcome 
Sir Ellis Hunter as a member of the Court. 
His leading position in “ steel” and his inti- 


Mate connection with industry generally are, 
I am sure, well known to you. I am also 
happy (0 tell you that quite recently Mr 
G. A. Perkins accepted an invitation to 
become c'rector, so that the close associa- 
“on with “Barclay Perkins” will be 
continued 

Before 


on reviewing the departmental results 
a © refer briefly to two important over- 
Seas executive appointments which we made 


ieee L951: a Henry C. Pitot as manager 
teen ee tates, and Mr J. T. Buttery 


= a for Canada. We wish them both 
oon ‘n their respective territories. Mr 
= has very recently visited head office and 
€ are happy to feel that the affairs of the 
group in the USA are in capable hands. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


There are good reasons why we should be 
very satisfied once again with the results of 
the fire department. Aggregate “ group” 
premium income at £8,295,139 constituted a 
record and was more than {1 million larger 
than in 1950. 


We have had a very good year and an excel- 
lent surplus has been derived from our opera- 
tions at home, as well as from our vastly 
larger trading overseas. The aggregate profits 
earned in this department constitute a record 
for the group and permit the eminently satis- 
factory sum of £847,001 being transferred to 
the profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the marine department aggregate pre- 
miums were {£2,089,458, showing an increase 
of almost £500,000 over 1950. Results for 
the years prior to 1950 cannot be counted 
unsatisfactory and it has been found possible 
to transfer {£207,850 to profit and loss 
account. 


By reason of the numerous casualties 
reported, particularly during the latter months 
of the year, 1951 is unlikely to prove a good 
one for marine underwriters. 


Rising costs of repairs throughout the year 
will fall very heavily on our hull account and 
it is fortunate indeed that in the London 
market we have the continued support of the 
Joint Hull Agreement. The Joint Hull Com- 
mittee has carried out an enormous amount 
of work on behalf of the market with great 
success and it would probably be true to say 
that if it were not for the Joint Hull Under- 
standing, underwriters in all markets would 
have been involved in very serious losses in 
respect of their hull underwriting during the 
last few years. 


On the cargo side of the business, rates 
have fallen still further as a result of the keen 
competition in our own market and abroad, 
and it would, I think, be correct to say that 
in many cases cargo rates are now too low, 
especially if the war risks premium is ex- 
chided. Last year I referred at some length 
to our Joint Marine Underwriting agreement 
with the “ North British” and the “ Sun,” 
which, I am happy to say, is proving mutu- 
ally beneficial. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the general accident department, aggre- 


gate premium income has increased by some 
£1,400,000 to £11,634,420, and I am glad 
to say that once again our home and overseas 
sections have contributed to this new record 
figure. It is interesting to observe that the 
premium income of this department. has 
almost doubled since 1946. 


In regard to our employers’ liability insur- 
afice account, you will remember that each 
year since the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act,. 1946, came into operation on 
July 1, 1948, I have referred to the difficulties 
in conducting this class of business. Higher 
wages and depreciation in the value of the £ 
are both important factors in the continually 
increasing sums required to settle Common 
Law claims: the inevitable result has been, 
as I forecast last year, that the rates for many 
trades have been substantially increased since 


February 1, 1952, but it remains to be seen 
whether these new rates will prove adequate. 


Our motor insurance business has again 
presented us with many problems. The high 
cost of settlement of Claims for both personal 
injury and damage to vehicles continues, and 
it is by no means certain that the small 
increase of 12} per cent, which was made in 
our premium rates on the home section of 
the business as from June Ist last, will be 
sufficient. 


The underwriting of motor insurance all 
over the world continues to be a source of 
great anxiety and, generally, rates are being 
increased, It is with regret, however, that 
I have to tell you that our 1951 account 
still shows a most unfavourable experience. 


The very varied operations of our accident 
department (not all of which have been satis- 
factory, as I have explained) have resulted 
in a transfer to the profit and loss account 
of £216,562, which compares with a figure 
of almost £700,000 in 1950. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 

During 1951 new life policies were issued 
with net sums assured of over £5,500,000, 
a record figure and an appreciable increase 
upon the levels attained in past years. The 
total premium income for the first time 
exceeded {2 million. Claims were again on 
the normal scale and amounted to £1,422,654. 


One most important factor in managing life 
assurance funds is the yield of interest income 
which is obtained from the investments. The 
gross yield earned upon our life fund in 
recent years has naturally been limited 
through the cautious investment policy which 
we have felt bound to follow and upon which 
I will comment later. 


It is therefore particularly pleasing to me 
to be able to report a gross yield of 
£4 12s. 10d. per cent for 1951, which 
exceeded that for the previous year by 8s. 1d. 
per cent. This is the highest return obtained 
from the fund since 1938, but one which I 
am hopeful may be improved in the current 
year if we should feel justified in taking full 
advantage of the yields obtainable on high- 
class investments today. 

Our annuity account and capital redemp- 
tion account each made satisfactory progress 
during 1951 and seem to require no special 
comments. 


The proprietors’ allocation account re- 
ceived {£92,276 from the life fund, £130,637 
from the annuity fund and £14,365 from the 
capital redemption fund, in all a very satis- 
factory total of £237,278, representing the 
stockholders’ share of valuation surplus for 
the three years 1949 to 1951. This latest 
triennial valuation showed all three funds 
to be in a strong position. 


A careful study of the affairs of our life 
department as revealed by the recent valua- 
tion, convinces us that a life or endowment 
policy in the “Royal Exchange” not only 
provides excellent protection but is also a 
very fine investment. | 


‘ INFLATION AND TAXATION 
In the United Kingdom, in the Common- 
wealth, in the United States and in the 
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many other countries served by the corpora- 
tion and its associated companies, postwar 
economic conditions have been particularly 
subject to governmental influences. In the 
pursuit of a policy of full employment the 
economies, especially of the United King- 
dom and the Commenwealth nations, have 
been exposed to inflationary pressures, and 
there have been wide fluctuations in the 
balance of payments of the sterling area. 


In the latter half of 1951, and in the early 
months of the current year, the purchasing 
power of the pound sterling was placed in 
jeopardy once again. The impact of such a 
situation upon a group such as ours, whose 
contracts are written in a multitude of cur- 
rencies, is naturally most unwelcome. 


In recent months the British Government 
has abandoned the cheap money policy that 
had been the fashion for some twenty years. 
Through this introduction of flexibility to the 
country’s economy, and by other financial 
and economic actions, we have demonstrated 
to the world our determination to restore 
strength and stability to our currency—a 
most welcome decision to British insurance 
offices, with their great world-wide business. 


It has been the practice of your directors 
to regard the profits of the underwriting de- 
partments as surplus te be retained as addi- 
tional future protection for its policyholders, 
rather than as revenue to be distributed to 
stockholders. Additions to reserves which 
should thus result from successful under- 
writing are, unfortunately, today relatively 
small, due to the crushing weight of taxation. 
I think I cam best illustrate my point by 
telling you that in the last three years the 
general funds of the Royal Exchange group 
have had to provide a total sum of over 
£3,400,000 for taxation of various types. 


INVESTMENTS 


One automatic result of the Government’s 
determination to re-employ the monetary 
mechanism was a substantial fall im security 
prices in the latter weeks of 1951, followed 
by further depreciation during the current 
year. In anticipation of the possibility of 
this situation arising, your directors have for 
some years now followed a cautious invest- 
ment policy which embraced the holding of 
a large volume of short-term securities and 
tax reserve certificates as well as substantial 
cash balances. 


Accordingly, even when valued at the low 
market prices of December 31, 1951, the 
investments of each of the life, annuity and 
general funds of the “Royal Exchange” 
represented in the aggregate substantial 
margins in excess of the figures printed in 
the balance sheets. 


Certainly an amount of nearly £50,000 has 
been provided in the consolidated profit and 
loss account for reducing book values of 
investments, but this figure relates to minor 
items in the accounts of certain of the smaller 
associated companies. 


Before leaving the subject of investments 
I wish to refer to the retirement in June, 
1951, on pension, of Mr A. G. Ashton, who 
has been succeeded by Mr C. A. S. Cooper, 
OBE. Mr Ashton had been our investment 
secretary for a period of 20 years and I 
would like to pay tribute to his valuable con- 
tribution to the administration of the cor- 
poration’s financial affairs. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


IT now come to the consolidated profit and 
loss account, which totals £1,778,526 com> 
pared with £2,128,360 for 1950. This 
reduction is, of course, attributable to the 
much lower transfer from the general 
accident account to which I have already 
referred. 


On the. side of the account you will 
see that £182,400 has been transferred to 


pension and staff allowances funds whilst a 
net figure of £779,470 has been provided for 
United Kingdom taxation including income 
tax 1952-53. If to this latter figure is added 
tax deducted from our investment income 
you will understand that the Inland Revenue 
has again benefited by well over £1,100,000 
as a result of our business endeavours last 
year. 

The remaining balance of £623,421 is 
transferred to the consolidated profit and loss 
appropriation account making with the figure 
of £1,947,429 brought forward from last year 
a total disposable sum of £2,570,850. 


DIVIDEND 


The background against which the final 
dividend in respect of 1951 requires to be 
judged is, in my view, one of great progress 
and strength. Underwriting accounts show 
increased premium collections and continued 
profitability. There have been further addi- 
tions to reserves and surplus, whilst the 
stability derived from our careful investment 
policy has been amply demonstrated by the 
year end valuation. 


Accordingly the Court considered that a 
further modest increase in the dividend rate 
would be no more than consistent with the 
satisfactory picture of the corporation’s affairs 
which I have been able to give you. In these 
circumstances it has been decided to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 30 per cent, making 
with the interim of 15 per cent a total divi- 
dend for the year of 45 per cent, which com- 
pares with an aggregate distribution of 40 
per cent for 1950. After deduction of income 
tax the year’s dividend will cost £223,729, 
which compares with £438,470 net interest 
earned on our general funds. 


The foregoing figures are, I am sure you 
will agree, very satisfactory. They are, how- 
ever, in respect of a period of twelve months 
only, and in order to judge the success of 
underwriting policies at all adequately it is 
essential that the results of a series of years 
should be considered. 


The years 1946 to 1951 covering. the 
economic rehabilitation of so many countries 
after the war presented the insurance indus- 
try with numerous special problems, but it 
has been my pleasure to put before you 
during that period figures which have, on 
the whole, been consistently good. 


THE FUTURE 


Let me now turn to the future. In the 
early months of 1952 many countries adopted 
deflationary domestic policies and have also 
placed severe restrictions upon imports of 
goods, thus contributing to the decline in 
world prices for commodities. 


These events suggest to me that 1952.may 
mark the end of an economic era and appear 
likely to restrict the rate of growth of pre- 
mium income to which we have become 
accustomed in post-war years. They may 
well also. presage less satisfactory profit 
margins for insurers. 


The corporation, as you know, has been 
one of the world’s leading insurers for over 
230 years and in such a period of time great 
experience has been acquired. I do not 
therefore view the approach of less favour- 


able trading conditions with undue 
pessimism. 


TRIBUTE TO PERSONNEL 


There is one important additional factor 
which encourages me about the future: the 
loyalty and zeal of the personnel 
our world-wide organisation. For the excel- 
lent results of 1951 I am sure that it will be 
your wish to pay a well-deserved tribute to 
our general manager, Mr Phelps, to his able 


assistants, to the managers of our associated 
companies as well as to the branch managers, 
and to the staffs, both at home and overseas. 
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In addition I would like to thank the 
boards of our associated companies a; 
local directors at home and abroad fo; their 
valuable services during the past vear 
Finally, to our agents, representative; anqj 
other friends throughout the world who hava 
so loyally continued to support us, I wish to 
send a message of appreciation and thanks, 


The Governor moved the adoption of ths 
report and accounts, 


Brigadier the Hon. H. K. M. Kindersley 
CBE, MC, the Sub-Governor, seconded the 


id our 


_ resolution and it was carried unanimou 


The proposed dividend was approved ; the 
auditor, Sir Nicholas E. Waterhouse, KBE, 
was re-appointed, his remuneration was fixed 


and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Governors, di: 
managers and staff. 


JOHN DALE LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT OVERSEAS 


vAsal 
LA 


wre 
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The eighteenth annual ordinary 


meeting of John Dale Limited (manufacturers 
of containers, collapsible tubes, plastic mould- 
ings, and aluminium founders) was held on 


May 29th at the company’s offices, Bruns- 
wick Park Road, New Southgate, N.1!, Mr 
L. R. Carr, deputy chairman, presiding 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Mr R. D. Peters, the 
chairman. 


The profit on trading for the year 1951 
was £336,689, compared with £174,366 for 
1950. The balance of net profit, before 
taxation, amounted to the record figure of 
£249,112, comparing with £125,704 in the 
preceding year. 


During the year under review we con- 
tinued our long-term capital programme 
aimed at further increasing the efficiency of 
our means of production so that we can 
maintain our position as one of the lowest 
cost producers of good quality products, and 
thus be well prepared at all times to meet 
competition and to give satisfaction to our 
customers. 


Extensions to our factories at New South- 
gate and London Colney are in hand. We 
are also expanding our activities in Lanca- 
shire. We have now acquired the whole of 
the share capital of John Dale (Bury) 
Limited. The factory is showing a marked 
increase in efficiency and in the volume of 
its production. We have also concluded re- 
cently am agreement for the rental of 
a modern factory at Hindley Green, Lanca- 
shire, with a right to our company to pur- 
chase the property eventually. At this factory 
we have started an extension of our Plastic 
Moulding Division, which is making good 


Board has been examining the possi- 
bilities of expanding the company’s intctests 
overseas. Messrs Hoare, Miller and Co, 
Ltd., of Calcutta and Bombay, have been 
appointed as agents in India, and this has 
resulted in increasing exports to that coun- 
try. Investigations are also being made 
Canada and Australia. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is difficult to form confident views 00 
the company’s prospects. It is hoped that 
production can be maintained to mect all 
our customers’ demands during the current 
year. The order position is on the whole 
satisfactory. For the first quarter 0! 1952 
the company’s sales were higher than for 
the corresponding period in 1951. 


I hope that economic and political condi- 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


NEW RECORDS FOR INCOME IN ALL DEPARTMENTS AND FOR NEW LIFE SUMS ASSURED 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual 

eting of The Northern Assur- 
ence Company, Limited, was held on 
May 28th, at Aberdeen, Mr David Gordon 
Cochran, chairman of the Aberdeen board, 


Before proceeding to the formal business, 
the chairman said that since the issue of the 
notice of meeting and the annual report, 
their London colleagues had appointed Mr 
‘4 G. B. Burney and Mr G. F. B. Grant to 
te members of the London board. Mr 


Burney was a partner in a well known firm 
of chartered accountants in London and Mr 
Grant, among a number of varied interests, 


is Closely associatéd with investment com- 
pani Roth were well qualified in their 
respective spheres and both were young, 
d the company could. look forward to 
nv vears of valuable service from them. 
eir election would come before the meet- 


The chairman then referred to important 
changes which had taken place in the higher 
management of the company. He said that 
Mr C. H. Leach, the general manager, on 
attaining the age of 60 last year, qualified to 
retire-on pension, and im agreement with the 
directors he retired on May 23rd. Mr 
Leach had given devoted service to the com- 
peny for 45 years and during more than 
half that period he had held a succession of 
high offices culminating in that of the chief 
executive All associated with the 
“Northern” felt greatly indebted to Mr 
Leach for all that he had done to foster the 
company’s development and prosperity. Mr 
Leach had occupied an outstanding position 
in the insurance world symbolised in his 
election to the chairmanship of the British 
Insurance Association in 1949, an office 
which had greatly enhanced the prestige of 
the company. During his two years’ tenure 
of that great office he rendered outstanding 
service at a critical time when the industry 
was under the threat of nationalisation. 


The chairman then reported that to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr C. 
H. Leach, the directors had appointed as 
general manager Mr T. W. Haynes, FIA, 
who had been the company’s actuary since 
October, 1947. Since then the directors had 
had ample time and reason to appreciate his 
gifts of judgment, his imaginative hard’ work 
and his commercial acumen. 


Shortly over a year ago, Mr W. A. Brown 
Was stricken with a sudden illness. At the 
time he occupied the dual position of deputy 
general manager and secretary. His illness 
had proved a protracted one, but the share- 
holders would be glad to know that the 
degree of recovery he had made had been 
remarkable. Mr Brown was still incapaci- 
lated, and the directors had had to deal with 
the quest 1on of the company’s higher organi- 
sation. They had appointed as secretary Mr 
F. B. Joule. Since he went to London last 
fear, consequent upon Mr Brown’s illness, 

Ar Joule had shown himself to be possessed 
of far-sighted administrative capacity, which 
the chairman felt confident would be 
pparent in his tenure of the office of secre- 


— Mr Brown remained deputy general 
; anager, and the chairman was sure that the 
10 


Gers would wish him to convey to 
frown and his wife their sympathy in 
. andeal of his long illness, their admiration 
fon the fortitude with which it had been 
aced, and to convey their best wishes for 


Mr Brown’s r : . 
essi eco 
health and crema ve recovery of his 





The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which had been issued with 
the report and accounts : — 


YEAR OF SUCCESSFUL ENDEAVOUR 


The year just past has been one of active and 
successful endeavour amid difficult conditions. 
Apart from the influence of monetary condi- 
tions, it is our constant aim to expand the 
income of the Group in real terms wherever 
our service extends. To this end, extensive 
journeys have been undertaken by members 
of the board and management to foster and, 
develop our connections overseas, and we 
have welcomed to this country many of our 
valued officials and representatives from 
abroad. The formation of our new Canadian 
Committee and of our new subsidiary com- 
pany, the American Marine and General 

nsurance Company, of New York, may be 
instanced as examples of new development. 


As a result of the year’s activities, the total 
income of the company has increased by 17 
per cent in 1951 and, at £22,420,981, sub- 
stantially exceeds previous achievements. All 
departments and all territories shared in this 
progress. In addition, our new life sums 
assured, having reached record figures in 
1950, far surpassed them in 1951 to attain 
a total of no less than £7,385,021. 


Though this expansion has not been 
matched by profits quite so good as those of 
the last two years, the total transfers from 
our underwriting accounts, at £909,257, are 
a more than satisfactory achievement, par- 
ticularly after taking into account the heavy 
demands which our provision of 50 per cent 
for unearned premiums entails in a year 
when premiums rose by £2,682,227. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


The fire account bore in 1951 for the first 
time the principal weight of a full year’s 
contribution to the Pension Fund established 
in July, 1950, which we treat as a trading 
expense. The profit of £534,276, or 6.7 per 
cent of the premiums, is an indication of the 
steady surpluses yielded by this department. 
Experience was generally favourable both at 
home and overseas and a small profit was 
derived from the United States. 


In the accident department, where we 
made a loss of £162,852, results have been 
adversely affected by the continued deteriora- 
tion in. the experience of motor insurance, 
which forms a substantial proportion of our 
accident business overseas. The enhanced 
value of motor vehicles, the enormous in- 
crease in repair costs and the continuing 
heavy amounts awarded as damages in 

rsonal injury claims are all contributing 

ctors, while the rates of premium have not 
advanced sufficiently rapidly to keep pace 
with the rising cost of claims. Close and 
constant attention is given to the problem 
and many revisions of rates were made 
during 1951, the full effect of which will not 
become apparent until this year, in which 
further revisions have already been adopted. 
It must be borne in mind that the 50 per 
cent provision which it is our practice to 
create for unearned premiums weighs heavily 
on a rising income. 

This year, the marine account has yielded 
a handsome transfer of no less than 
£537,833 mainly from the accounts of under- 
writing years now moving towards their com- 
pletion. The conditions in the marine 
market to-day are, perhaps, less encourag- 
ing than they were in the years to which 


these profits relate. With the abandonment 
of the combined marine surcharge two years 
ago and consequent reduction in cargo rates, 
and the continued delays and rising costs of 
hull settlements, we cannot hope to repeat 
results of this nature with regularity. The 
marine fund at 142 per cent of the pre- 
miums has been maintained on a conserva- 


tive basis to meet the uncertain demands of 
the future. 


INVESTMENT INCOME 


Gross investment income amounted to 
£704,475, a considerable increase, largely 
due to the addition to our assets of nearly 
a million pounds retained in the business in 
the last two years. After deducting overseas 
and United Kingdom income taxes, less 
reliefs, the net investment income was 
£379,946 which compares with £352,852 for 
1950. The true net figure is, of course, less 


than this owing to the incidence of profits 
tax. 


With the addition of minor items, our gross 

rofits for the year amounted to £ 1,687,225, 
rom which neo less than £1,233,988 falls to 
be deducted for the share of our earnings 
paid in taxation at home and abroad, so that 
the net trading profit is £453,237 compared 
with £744,878 in 1950. 


The insurance business, no less than in- 
dustry in general, has its own taxation pro- 
blems of reserve replenishment; and the 
relatively greater weight of taxation in 1951 
is in part due to the premature inclusion of 
marine “ profits ” for United Kingdom taxa- 


tion purposes before they can safely be 
released. 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


In spite of the severe fall in Government 
stocks during 1951 the market value of our 
Stock Exchange securities at the date of the 
balance sheet is in excess of the value stated 
therein, after writing off £250,000 as shown 
in the accounts. Our reserves are substantial 
and well able to cover the falls which have 
since taken place. 


The conservative practice by which 
insurance companies have come to regard 
their underwriting earnings as a source of 
reserve accumulation is a most valuable one. 
It is to our investment income, after taxa- 
tion, that we habitually look: first as the 
primary source of immediate dividend cover. 
The growth in this income enables the 
directors to recommend the members to 
declare a final dividend of 9s. 6d. per 
ordinary share, making 17s. per share for the 
year, which dividend will entitle the holders 
of the 6 per cent participating preference 
shares to a further dividend of 7s. 1.97d. per 
share, payable with the usual half-yearly 
dividend on July Ist next. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT 


The company’s service and reputation 
grows steadily. Important influences in this 
achievement are the loyalty and steadfast en- 
deavour of its boards, management, staff and 
representatives at home and throughout the 
world ; in their hands rests our reputation, 
founded and nourished through 116 years. 
Particularly to Mr C. H. Leach, our general 
manager, and to the several thousand men 
and women comprising the staffs. of our 
world-wide. organisation for whom -he is 
responsible, we warmly accord our apprecia- 
tion of another year of marked progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
MR K. H. WILSON ON THE EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Albright & Wilson Limited (Manufacturers 
of Industrial Chemicals), was held on 
May 26th at the registered office of the com- 
pany, Oldbury, Birmingham. 


Mr Kenneth H. Wilson, OBE, JP, the 
chairman, who presided, in reviewing the 
affairs of the company, said: The report of 
the directors and statements of account for 
the year 1951, together with my notes thereon, 
have been in your hands for some time, and 
with your permission I propose to take them 
as read. (Agreed.) 


In my speech to you last year I referred in. 


broad terms to the expansion which we are 
carrying out at home and overseas, and I 
know you will wish me to keep you abreast of 
progress. During the past year considerable 
progress has been made in the construction 
of the company’s new factories at Portishead 
and Kirkby designed to meet the increasing 
demand for phosphorus and phosphates, and 
in the equipment of the factory at Barry for 
the production of organic chemicals, particu- 
larly silicones. The Portishead site on the 
south side of the Bristol Channel comprises 
20 acres adjoining Portishead Dock and 
facing one of the main power stations of the 
South Western Electricity Board, so that the 
new phosphorus factory will have direct 
shipping facilities for raw material and an 
adequate supply of electric power for furnaces. 


Construction work is now proceeding on 
wharves suitable for the handling of ocean- 
going ships, and pneumatic plant will permit 
the rapid unloading of phosphate rock and 
transfer to reinforced concrete storage silos, 
for the construction of which preparatory 
work is well advanced. Work on the piling 
and concrete foundations is almost completed, 
and the erection of many of the ancillary 
buildings, including offices, boiler house, sub- 
station and workshops, is now going forward 
rapidly. 


' STEEL SHORTAGE OVERCOME 


Difficulties of steel supply have so far been 


overcome, and the labour force of 300 men 
is fully occupied. To economise in steel 
much of the building work is being carried 
out in reinforced concrete, and the main 
furnace house is now under construction. 
Deliveries of plant have already commenced 
and are expected to keep pace with the build- 
ing programme. From Portishead the 
phosphorus will be despatched to the Kirkby 
factory in the company’s special rail tankers. 
The Kirkby factory is strategically situated 
for the supply of soda ash and the despatch 
of sodium tripolyphosphate to customers, and 
has many advantages from its situation on an 
industrial trading estate eight miles from the 
centre of Liverpool on the main East Lanca- 
shire road. The skyline of the trading estate 
has ‘already been changed by the erection 
of the main process building and two phos- 
phoric acid towers. 


The steelwork of the main building, 
formerly an aircraft factory, transferred from 
Windermere, covers a floor area of 13 acres, 
the acquisition of this building having been, 
in a period of steel shortage, an invaluable 
factor in the speedy development of the 
Kirkby factory Many of the buildings there 
are already in use, the workshops being 
equipped and employed on structural work 
for the company’s projects, erection of plant 
has commenced and will proceed at an in- 
creasing rate during the present year. 
Although the site at present under develop- 
ment is 17 acres, advantage was taken of the 


opportunity of acquiring an adjacent 28 acres, 
and the company therefore has room at this 
factory for considerable future expansion. 


MODIFICATION OF EXISTING BUILDINGS 


At Barry purchase was made, on attractive 
terms, of an existing factory erected during 
the war for the production of magnesia from 
sea water, and covering a site area of 30 
acres. This factory is already in production, 
operating processes for the manufacture of 
thioglycollic acid and the recovery of nickel 
from residues. Plant for the first step in the 
manufacture of silicones in this country is 
shortly coming into operation, and the modi- 
fication of existing buildings is now proceed- 
ing for the installation of plant. This 
equipment is at present being fabricated by a 
large number of suppliers and full production 
should start next year. To deal with this 
programme of design and construction and 
the handling of the company’s future 
development, a central engineering depart- 
ment was established last year at Oldbury 
with resident engineers on the new factory 
sites. This department was formed with a 
nucleus of engineers experienced in the com- 
pany’s service at Oldbury and Widnes. There 
has been much expansion of the engineering 
resources of the company by the recruitment 
of chemical and mechanical engineers and the 
enlargement of the’ drawing office. While 
the direction of these new projects and much 
of the design. work has been carried out by 
the company’s own staff most of the civil 
engineering and constructional work has been 
in the hands of various contractors and 
acknowledgment should be made of the part 
they have played in bringing forward our 
new construction as rapidly as the present- 
day restrictions and supply difficulties per- 
mit. 


In the United States our subsidiary at 
Niagara Falls has concentrated on the in- 
creasing demand for chlorate of soda and 
manufacturing capacity for this purpose is 
nearing completion. In Canada it has been 
deemed desirable to erect a new factory on 
deep water frontage where electric power is 
available and this project, which has already 
started, will probably take at least twelve 
months to complete. In Australia the de- 
mand for our products is increasing and 
further plant is called for there. In August, 
1951, your directors decided to finance our 
immediate United Kingdom capital require- 
ments by raising a loan of £2,500,000, which 
was privately placed at 44 per cent interest 
per annum and is repayable by equal annual 
instalments between 1957 and 1966. We 
have the option to repay the loan in whole 
or in part at any time after August 31, 1956, 
on payment of a small premium. We could 
have obtained this money in other ways, but 
were advised that a further issue of pre- 
ference or ordinary capital would not have 
been to the best advantage of the company 
in the prevailing circumstances. This opera- 
tion does not necessarily constitute a prece- 
dent for the raising of further cash which the 
company will need for its future capital 
programme. When that need arises it will 
be considered in the light of conditions exist- 
ing at that time. Two of our overseas sub- 
sidiaries are also financing their expansion 
partly by medium term loans. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


I now ask you to consider the financial 
results, The year 1951 has shown steady 
imprevement in our trading, both at home 
and abroad, and every company in the group 


-profit of £815,615— £124,554 more 1 in 


increased its sales and profit. The profit of 
the group, before taxation, amou:. 
£2,235,822, which exceeded that for | 059 by 
£822,239. We thus had a record ye But 
we had to provide no less than {1 42\).297 
(or 63 per cent) for taxation, leaving . 


—=5 


td 


1950. Many of the leading bankers, fi 
and economists have pointed out the 
ing effect of the excessive bu yf 
taxation on business generally and the diff. 
culty which exists in meeting the « for 
maintenance and expansion. I have n 
to add but to express the hope thar so: 
means will be found by the Governmen: to 
enable manufacturing businesses to revert to 
the sound and traditional policy of financing 
expansion out of retained profits. 


It has always been our policy to 


the greater part of our profits in the business 
and our figures emphasise this point very 
strongly—out of the group net profit atrrnbu- 
table to the shareholders of Albrigh: and 


Wilson, Limited (£754,308), we are dis- 
tributing in dividends 28 per cent (/214,449), 
leaving 72 per cent to be devoted to expan- 
sion. You will expect me to make some 
reference to the new Excess Profits Levy. So 
far as can be judged at present, two main 
factors seem likely to effect a considerable 
reduction in the company’s liability. 


Firstly, a big sige teoery of the group net 
profit is normally earned by overseas sub- 
sidiaries (in 1951, £370,151 out of a total of 
£754,308). It appears that such profits will 
not be liable to the Levy unless remitted to 
the United Kingdom. Our policy for the 
next few years will be to draw as little as 
possible. from overseas so that these sub- 
sidiaries can help to finance their expansion 
out of retained profits. 


Secondly, the allowance of 10 per cent on 
new share capital and retained prolits and 
the initial allowances on the heavy capital 
expenditure which we shall incur during the 
next three years should bring us substantial 
relief from the Levy. Two of our overseas 
subsidiaries capitalised part of their undis- 
tributed profits to the extent of £285,841, and 
issued shares accordingly. After this and 
other adjustments, and the payment of divi- 
dends, which included a small increase on 
the ordinary stock, there was left to carry 
forward £1,688,150, against £1,483,811 a year 
ago. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


If you will kindly turn to the consolidated 
balance sheet, you will see that our expendi- 
ture on fixed assets during the year amounted 
to £2,122,839, of which £1,158,278 was 
incurred by the ent company and the 
remainder principally by our USA and Cana- 
dian subsidiaries. Contracts for capital 
expenditure outstanding at December 31, 
1951, not included in current liabilities in the 
balance sheet amounted to approx mately 
£5 million: (a) parent company, £3,40°,000; 
(b) subsidiary companies, £1,600,000 The 
net current assets stand at £7,007,4>1, am 
increase of £2,594,433, which is largely due 


to the loan to which I have already referred. 


During the year your directors have given 
much thought and taken advice on the staff 
superannuation scheme, and it has beon tt 
viewed in the light of continued inflsvon of 
money values, high taxation and the com 
sequent difficulty of making adequate Pe 
— savings in order to ere fo: oe 
or for dependants on premature de2'" 
cxiginsat contributory ichame dated back [0 
19 was one of the earliest in the 
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It has been amended and enlarged 


additional benefits are provided, and we 
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country ‘ part of the increase in the remuneration of 
on several occasions since and is now super- believe that we now have one of the best the directors as shown in the profit and loss 
eded by a new scheme, which is’ non- schemes in the country. Full time working account. 

contributory, and the whole cost of which is directors are permitted to belong to the 

borne by the company. Very substantial scheme, and s accounts for the greater The report and accounts were adopted. 
pe 





DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


AN IMPORTANT TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


CONTINUOUS RISE IN COSTS 


MR L, J. CADBURY ON ENTERPRISE OF NEWS CHRONICLE AND THE STAR 


The annual general meeting of the Daily 
News. Limited (proprietors of the News 
Chronicle and The Star), was held on May 


21st in London, 


Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, said: 
Though it occurred after the end of the 1950 


financial! year, the imerease in price of the 
national penny press to a penny-halfpenny 
was 1 oned at our last annual general 
meeting. As was to be expected, it was fol- 
lowed a falling off in sales which affected 
both the News Chronicle and The Star. 

The News Chronicle average sales for 
1951 was 1,470,000 copies, which showed a 
loss of 5 per cent on the previous year. 

The Star average sales for 1951 at 


1,193, showed “a loss of only 3.5 per cent, 


which is substantially less than the decline 
n the demand for periodical newspapers 
where losses, in some instances, of over 20 
per cent have beén experienced. 

The increase to a penny-halfpenny was 
forced on us by the continuous rise in our 
costs, and the higher price of newsprint alone 
absorbed the greater part of the total addi- 
tonal revenue from sales at lid, While 
newsprint has been the main cause of our 
rising expenses, almost everything else has 
gone up as well, including substantial in- 
creases in the cost of carriage, wages and 
salaries. An agreement negotiated at the end 
of last year raised our wage bill by £120,000 
per annum, and as the remuneration of most 
of our staff is now linked with the cost-of- 
living index a further £40,000 was auto- 
matically added on May Ist. 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLY AND PRICE 


We have been paying £66 a ton for our 
paper, compared with £32 at the beginning 


o: 1950 and £10 prewar. The price of paper, 
we now have every reason to believe, is past 
ils peak. ‘The first break came recently from 
Scandinavia, where supplies for July to 


December have been agreed at £50 a ton. 
But this covers only a small proportion of 
our supply, the bulk of which still comes 
from home mills at a price of just over £63. 
Indications are that newsprint will be more 


plentiful, but unless the price is substantially 
reduced it may not be possible to take up the 
additional supplies. Nevertheless, it is our 
intention to make the fullest use we can of 
the add tional newsprint by way of increased 
—- ‘0 run as many 8-page papers as pos- 
IDi€ at 


~ \d to endeavour to give our readers 
the best possible service of news and features. 
It is 


onical that at the very moment when 
there is a Prospect of more newsprint its 
€xcessively high price. should hamper us in 
increasing the size of our papers. 
The increase to a penny- - 

howe ver, had one merit. It Ss piled on 
tising rates to remain unchanged in a period 
rapidly increasing costs. 


GROWING FLEET STREET COMPETITION 


an hewspapers, as for so many other 
eociues, the past twelve’ months have 


marked an important transitional period. 
There have been several signs of an awaken- 
ing tempo together with a realisation that 
the long, comfortable years of controls, 
restrictions and insulated sales are coming 
to an end. There is certainly more competi- 
tion in Fleet Street today than at any time 
since the war. As newsprint supplies become 
more plentiful (and we hope cheaper as well) 
these tendencies will become more pro- 
nounced and I believe they will exert a 
thoroughly healthy influence on the entire 
British Press. 


No one, of course, desires a return to the 
wasteful practices of the circulation war 
during the "30s—that is a remote contingency 
in any case—but the climate in Fleet Street 
over the past decade has more often been 
enervating than bracing. That is no climate 
for free and healthy journalism, and the 
change will do no harm. 


Nevertheless, the immediate economic con- 
ditions with which the Press as a whole is 
confronted do not make its task an easy one. 
We are faced with conditions which may 
well require considerable qualities of imagina- 
tion and flexibility in both the managerial 
and editorial direction of publishing enter- 
prises. After a period of comparative imo- 
bility this will not be easy. On the managerial 
side production costs have risen steadily and 
rapidly. Economies, which could be obtained 
through a more efficient use of men and 
machinery, are not easily accepted under con- 
ditions of full employment. 


If the price of newsprint falls to an extent 
that will allow larger papers, some interest- 
ing editorial problems will arise. It is realised 
that the mass readership of the popular 
national dailies will not accept an automatic 
return to the kind ef newspaper we were 
accustomed to before the war. The news- 

per public has grown to like the short and 
ively style of news presentation which was 
forced on the British Press as a result of war- 
time restrictions. A new technique, aiming 
somewhere between’ the amplitude of the 
inter-war period and the austerities of recent 
years, wil] have to be found. It will have to 
take account of many changes: thé improved 
level of education, the closer and more 
immediate impact of economics and foreign 
affairs on the ordinary citizen, the advent of 
television, and so on. 


NEWS CHRONICLE’S EDITORIAL IDEAL 


In both the News Chronicle and The 
Star much thought is being given to these 
problems. Already certain changes in regard 
to the use of typography have been put into 
effect in the News Chronicle and other 
changes of lay-out and presentation will 
shortly follow. 

During the past year the News Chronicle’s 
reputation for fairness and objectivity in its 

itical reporting has been maintained and 
widely recognised. You may have seen 
advertisements of the paper which carry the 
message, “You get things Straight in the 
News Chronicle’ That ts something more 


than a slogan. It is an ideal which is the aim 
of oF member of the paper's editorial 
staff. 


It has been reflected in many of its fea- 
tures. Among the most notable of these was 
The Great Debate, during the general elec- 
tion campaign, when the columns of the paper 
were open to the leaders of the three parties. 


During the past year, too, the News 
Chronicle has maintained its reputation for 
complete independence. In these days when 
political partisanship is growing more bitter 
and the country seems almost equally divided 
between Labour and Conservatives, it is more 
than ever important that there should exist 
a national newspaper not tied to any political 
party. Our aim is to present our readers with 
a fair objective picture of the great issues of 
the hour and to sustain what we believe to be 
the national interest. 


REASONS FOR THE STAR’S SUCCESS 


Of the London evening newspapers the 
enterprise of The Star has been outstanding, 
and this.is no doubt the reason for its remark- 
able buoyancy of circulation in spite of the 
rise in price to 14d. 


Popular and pulling features included 
“Defence of London in Atomic Warfare,” 
by General Sir Frederick Pile ; “ Elizabeth 
and Philip”; “The Battle of Britain,” by 
Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding; “A 
Woman in Russia,” by Lady Kelly ; and, the 
“ Nuffield Success Story.” 


Prior to these there had been “ The 
Churchill Story,” and this week The Star 
began the publication of Mr Clement Attlee’s 
autobiography, which he has written specially 
for our evening newspaper. 


“BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS” 


One new activity during the year is worthy 
of mention at this point. The News 
Chronicle “Background to the News” 
booklets, which began publication last year, 
have proved an outstanding success. A high 
proportion of secondary and grammar schools 
throughout the country now subscribe to 
them. It is our aim to make them topical, 
informative and, of course, objective. One 
which attracted particular notice was “ The 
Press.” It traced the historic background of 
the leading British newspapers, gave facts 
about ownership and circulations and sum- 
marised the Royal Commission. “The Jet 
Age,” published on May 2nd—the day on 
which the Comet airliner inaugurated the 
first passenger jet service to South Africa— 
was a good example of the series’ topicality. 


The Gallup Poll remains one of the fea- 
tures of the News Chronicle most eagerly 
looked for. It earned enhanced prestige in 
the general election of October last year, 
when it forecast the outcome of a closely 
contested race within a fraction of the per- 
centage of votes actually cast. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


(Brush Aboe Group) 


\ 


ORDER BOOK OF RECORD STRENGTH 
PRODUCTS IN WORLD-WIDE DEMAND 
SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS ON EXPORT MARKET EXPANSION 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, 
Limited, was held on May 29th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews, DL, MIstT, 
the chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


In my survey for 1950 I referred to the 
problems which faced the BRUSH ABOE 
Group in increasing manufacturing capacity to 
balance a strong order book, at a time when 
we must play our full part in the national 
rearmament programme and face shortages of 
essential materials. The information, accounts 
and statistics which are annexed to this state- 
ment are evidence of the manner in which 
these problems have been met without stifling 
the expansion of our activities and production. 

The orders we have received in 1951 
totalling over £40 million (which is more 
than double the previous record figure of 
1950) show that sales have in fact presented 
no serious problem. We have accordingly 
been able to effect some economy in our 
selling costs. Armament orders and exports 
have naturally taken priority, and we regret 
that we have been unable to satisfy all our 
customers, particularly in the home market. 
While in 1951 a substantial part of the orders 
executed were taken into our books during 
the preceding 18 months on the besis of fixed 
prices, to which we have been obliged to 
adhere regardless of increased manufacturing 
costs, the orders received in the same period 
have been accepted with but few exceptions 
subject to a rise and fall clause or similar 
basis, so that we face 1952 with an order book 
of record strength, of which less than 6 per 
cent by value comprises the outstanding 
balance of fixed price orders. 


SALES 


Having dealt at length with the consolida- 
tion of the Group organisation and the wide- 
spread manufacturing activities, the state- 
ment continues: 

Our intake of orders has far exceeded our 
expectations and, although strenuous efforts 
have been made to increase production, we 
have experienced many difficulties, to which 
I have already referred. 


The products of our Group of companies 
are in demand over a very wide field, from 
the small farmer to the largest Government 
authority ; from the most highly indus- 
trialised country to the most primitive com- 
munity. With demand seriously outstrip- 
png even our considerably improved rate of 
production, we have had some difficulty in 
dealing adequately with all inquiries, but we 
have striven nevertheless to maintain a fair 
balance between rearmament and power 
shortages at home on the one hand and 
exports on the other. 


I was in a position to report last year that 
the input of orders from the export markets 
was very satisfactory. During 1951, I am glad 
to say that this trend continued and export 
orders received by the Group during 1951 
were over twice as great as the previous year. 

The network of overseas agents has been 
further strengthened by additional appoint- 
ments, with a consequent increase in the 
availability of technical service and supply of 
spare parts on a world-wide basis. The 
policy of setting up, in the immediate post- 
war period, a number of subsidiary companies 


} 

in essential overseas markets has been well 
rewarded, and has resulted in much closer 
contact with the agepts and customers abroad. 
Our agents and sub-agents overseas now 
number approximately 600, many of whom 
employ fully qualified engineers who have 
been trained in our-English factories. Our 
policy is to continue to offer factory-trained 
engineers to agents and major customers to 
ensure that we give service not only before 
and during installation, but also throughout 
the working life of the plant. 


The Group now supplies over one-third of 
the total British exports of diesel engines and 
diesel-electric generating sets. Indeed, this 
proportion is very much higher in a number 
of in@ividual overseas markets where indus- 
trial, agricultural and municipal users have 
come to rely on our power plant to meet a 
high proportion of their requirements. I am 
glad to report thaf this favourable condition 
exists in a number of Commonwealth 
markets, while in support of the Govern- 
ment’s export policy an increasing part of our 
output is being supplied to the difficult dollar 
markets in the Western Hemisphere. 


One particular contract worthy of mention 
is the electrification of the Holy City of 
Mecca, in respect of which an order was 
placed by the Saudi Electric Company follow- 
ing the successful electrification of the city of 
Taif. Hitherto, there has been no public 
electricity supply in the Holy City, but 
Mirrlees-Brush diesel generating sets will 
shortly be installed in a power station to be 
built outside the city walls. As only Moslems 
are permitted to enter Mecca, we have trained 
Moslem engineers to out essential 
work within the city itself, including the 
installation of 15 sub-stations. 

As Britain’s largest producer of diesel 
engines, the BRUSH ABOE Group was 
chosen to represent internal combustion 
engine manufacturers at the Festival of 
Britain, Heavy Indus Section, Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow. The oup exhibit was 
modelled on the lines of a ship’s engine room 
and contained a representative range of 
engines with ancillary equipment. This 
exhibit aroused much interest. In the Dome 
of Discovery at the South Bank Exhibition 
we exhibited a small Petter engine coupled 
to a dynamometer, while a number of other 
exhibits at South Bank contained engines 
manufactured within our Group. In addition, 
much af the internal transport at the South 
Bank was provided by Brush battery electric 
vehicles. 

Two important press tours of BRUSH 
ABOE factories took place during the year. 
The first, a three-day visit in February to 
Wolverhampton, . Stockport and Lough- 
borough, was made by the largest party of 
overseas correspondents ever to tour British 
industry. The second, a three-day visit in 
September, was made to the Stockport, 
Ashton-under-Lyne and Staines factories by 
some 30 city editors of leading daily and 
financial papers. Every opportunity was given 
to our visitors to meet the senior executives 
of the Group and to hear at first hand of 


oe policy and achievement in the export 
eld. 


RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


_ Our established policy has been followed 
in extending our resources for scientific 
investigation with the object of increasing 
the contribution which our laboratories can 


make towards improved production and 
higher standards of quality in our products 
As an example, the shortage of materials 
creates the need for a continuous search for 
substitutes. Many materials must be sub- 
jected to ¢areful checks by laboratory ex- 
amination before they can safely be accepted 
for production purposes. Improved testing 
techniques have been developed by the 
application of radioactive and ultrasonic 
methods to the examination of materials. 
New equipment has been acquired in varioys 
fields, including X-ray and gamma-radio- 
graphy, metallographic and X-ray crysiallo- 
graphic, chemical and spectrographic analysis, 
vibration and stress analysis, and other 
aspects of electrical, magnetic, mechanical 
and physical work. 

During the year the development work on 
the new Mirrlees engines has been consoli- 
dated, both ranges of engines now being in 
production. One of these has now completed 
its Admiralty tests with satisfactory results, 
A large amount of development work on 
burning low-grade fuels has been carried out 
during the year and a certain amount of 
development work on pressure charging of 
smaller engines, with promising results. In 
the smaller engine types, the main develop- 
ment has been in air-cooling,. 


In the Petter petrol engine range, develop- 
ment of a new four-cylinder engine has been 
completed and this is now in small quantity 
production. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


On previous occasions I have stressed the 
importance we attach to the maintenance of 
good industrial relations. We believe that 
while this ultimately depends on the co- 
operation of all employees, the major respon- 
sibility for the establishment of an effective 
working team must rest on the various levels 
of management. We are therefore constantly 
seeking to raise our standards of management 


. technique, and to build up training schemes 


which will enable existing personne! to fit 
themselves for promotion to positions of 
greater responsibility, alongside selected 
candidates from outside. 

These arrangements will give excellent 
opportunities to men of ability to broaden 
their experience in a practical way at the 
various factories, and provide us with a man- 
agement capable of dealing with the ever 
increasing complexity of industrial orgamisa- 
tion. 

I have given you a complete and, | hope, 
not unpleasing picture of the achievements at 
home and overseas of the BRUSH ABOE 
Group and of the parent company during the 
past year. Twelve months of intensive !abour 
in the fields of research, development and 
production have established even more firmly 
the position of the Group throughout the 
markets of the world. It has not been a0 
easy year, nor can we be justified in antic 
sage an ‘easier passage in the montis that 
ie ahead, but I have every confidence in the 
ability of the management to grapple success: 
fully with each individual problem as " 
arises. Your managing director, Mr Good, 
has set an inspiring example to his team * 
every level, and the team, as every first-class 
team does, has responded magnificently » 
his leadership. Once more, on your behal 
I extend to them all our grateful thanks, 2 
our best wishes for the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PRESSED. STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT AND ANXIOUS YEAR 


STEEL SHORTAGE REDUCES OUTPUT 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS AFFECT UNITED KINGDOM PRODUCTION 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Pressed Steel Company, Limited, was held 
on May 29th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Major Albert Pam, 
OBE, the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr F. EB, Cairns, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors was read by Mr T. 
Howorth, FCA, of Messrs Price, Water- 
house and Company. 

The following is the chairman’s ~speech 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1951: Ladies and gentlemen,—In my speech 
to you last year I told you that unless steel 
and other materials could be made more 
generally available to industry, a further 
sowing down of production would be 
inevitable. This forecast unfortunately proved 
to be correct and the past year has been a 
dificult and anxious one. That, in spite of 
all these shortages, your company should have 
been able to make a profit in 1951 only 
£100,000 smaller than that in the previous 
year is, to my mind, a most satisfactory result 
and reflects great credit on our management. 


The full accounts for the year 1951 and the 
directors’ report have been in your hands for 
some time; you will have seen that the 
balance of profit was £925,408, after again 
providing £250,000 for the imcreased cost of 
replacement of plant, machinery and equip- 
ment, and all taxation. The board recom- 
mends that out of this profit an amount of 
£550,000 be transferred to the general reserve, 
which will then be £2 million, and that a 
final dividend of 124 per cent, less tax, be 
paid on the ordinary stock, making, with the 
interim dividend of 74 per cent, less tax, 
a total of 20 per cent, less tax, which is the 
same as last year. 

The figures in the balance-sheet and the 
profit and loss account speak for themselves 
and there is no need to comment on them 
deyond pointing out that trade creditors and 
taxation are considerably higher than in the 
Previous year, and that on the other side of 
the sheet current assets are higher by 
41,800,000 with a large cash balance of nearly 
41,500,000 on December 31, 1951. 


FIRST QUARTER-CENTURY 


This is the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
your company and we have completed the 
irst quarter-century of our life. We started 
in a smal! way, with only a few hundred 
employees and a number of Americans in 
<¢Y Positions, who were teaching us the 
ghnw-how,” having been sent over by the 
. G. Budd Manufacturing Company, of 
hiladelphia ; We were using their processes 
and similar machinery and equipment. To 
mark the anniversary it is interesting to men- 
tion that we have formed among all the 
employees and officials of the company a 25- 
year club. We had, early this year, the first 
annual dinner of this club in our works can- 
teen at Cowley, and of the 91 members who 
bg by being employed in 1926, 89 were 
to be present at the dinner. -All the 
a of the club wear a special badge 
ig buttonholes when at work, and I am 
e 4 pe pom a seo ‘= 
. sure you wi 
formation of this aaa club is an condant 
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step in drawing the members of the organisa- 
tion closer together—it is intended that as 
employees reach 25 years’ service with the 
company they will be entitled to member- 
ship. 

I have on various occasions told you of the 
excellent work which is carried out in our 
works hospitals, of which we are very proud. 
I have recently received the report of our 
chief medical officer, Dr W. A. B. Reynard, 
for the year 1951, and it is so interesting as 
showing the care which is given to the health 
and well-being of our employees that I 
should much like to send a copy to all stock- 
holders, or anyhow a seriés of abstracts. But 
it consists of 24 foolscap sheets, closely 
typed ; you will therefore have to accept my 
assurance that it is a most complete record 
of the treatment of. surgical and medical 
cases, accident rates, blood transfusions, cold 
inoculations, mass radiography, physiotherapy 
and dental treatment. 


NO IMMEDIATE SIGN OF IMPROVEMENT 


Reverting now to the production in our 
three factories, I have already mentioned that 
shortages generally had in the past year 
slowed down our output. Rearmament work 
throughout the country is getting under way 
and the steel requirements for these orders 
must cut into the steel available for industry. 
We have heard it said that we are near the 
turning point in steel and that before long 
there will be plenty for all uses, but we can 
see no immediate sign of any real improve- 
ment. These shortages inevitably increase 
the cost of our products, and recent wage 
awards will again affect the upward spiral. 


Apart from these difficulties, the restric- 
tions which have been imposed on imports 
into Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are bound to have a serious effect on 
all United Kingdom production unless other 
markets can be found to replace them. It is 
not yet known to what extent these import 
restrictions will affect motor-cars,. motor-car 
parts, or refrigerators, but we are discussing 
these matters continually with our motor-car 
friends ; also with our refrigerator agents in 
order to be able to arrange, if possible, for 
shipments to other ceUntries. We have 
received some substantial orders for rearma- 
ment, and we are making all preparations 
to carry out this production. 


During the past year we have spent 
£450,000 on new plant and machinery, and 
we have on order further equipment esti- 
mated to cost £820,000. It has always been 
the policy of your board to keep the plant 
and equipment of the company in first-class 
condition and to scrap obsolete and worn out 
machinery so that it can be replaced by more 
modern and more efficient types. It is very 
regrettable that the present high rates of 
i allow for such replacement 
and modernisation as a charge on the profits 
of industry, as wey should be. We have 
reserved a sum of £1,261,365 in our accounts 
for the increased costs of replacement, but 


ject to full taxation. Although the new excess 
profit levy does not affect the accounts before 
you, I feel that I must mention that, if your 
company should be able to earn as much in 
1952 as it did in 1951, our overall charge for 


taxation, due to this levy, would be increased 
by about £200,000. I shall not say more 
about this tax other than to express my 
opinion that, from every point of view, it is 
a very bad tax and that it ought to be 
repealed as soon as possible. As I write this 
speech, the committee stage of the Finance 
Bill is being debated, and I do not, of course, 
know what amendments the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may decide to introduce to 
make the Bill less unjust and to reduce the 
hardships which the Bill in its present form 
undoubtedly imposes. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


In the past I have given you figures to 
show how your company’s profits have been 
distributed. For the year under review we 
have paid an amount of £5,302,053 in wages, 
salaries, pensions, and National Insurance 
Fund contributions, and the profit, before 
taxation, amounting to 2,503,745 was 
absorbed as follows: 63.04 per cent by taxa- 
tion, 28.53 per cent retained in the business, 
8.43 per cent by dividends. 


Last year I told you that we had acquired 
a fine and well-equipped factory at Theale ; 
production in this factory of sealed units for 
our refrigerators was started last autumn, but 
it is not yet working at capacity owing to the 
delays in obtaining certain equipment. So 
far the results there have been very satis- 
factory. 


Ar Linwood the output has flow reached 
a very high.and steady level ; our production 
of railway wagons has for many months been 
very large and has only been limited by the 
amount of material allocated for our con- 
tracts, and we have been complimented on 
the regularity and quality of output. Our 
Cowley factory, as in the past, has throughout 
the year been working on a very satisfactory 
basis. 


MORRIS-AUSTIN AMALGAMATION 


The outstanding event in British motor-car 
production during the past year was the amal- 
gamation of Morris Motors with the Austin 
Company. Both concerns were old and 
regular customers of ours and we are con- 
vinced that this amalgamation will be of great 
value to the whole industry. We expect and 
hope that we shall be able to produce bodies 
and parts for the joint concern_as we have 
done in the past for each individual company. 


The motor-car trade here is feeling the 
effects of foreign competition in export 
markets, and it is working to reduce costs in 
every direction. The prices of some materials 
have already been lowered and it is certain 
that every supplier will have to try to reduce 
costs and profits in order to help the industry. 


“ PRESTCOLD " REFRIGERATORS 


The refrigerator sales have kept up well, 
but the home market quota is now only 
15 per cent, the export of the remainng 
85 per cent being obligatory. So far we have 
been able to meet this quota, but it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to do so. Here 
again it is most important to produce as 
cheaply as possible, and this can only be 
attained by manufacture on the largest pos- 
sible scale. To do this would need the avail- 
ability of the home market for our product. 
Our stcold refrigerators have an excellent 
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reputation all over the world and we are satis- 
fied that our product can compete satisfac- 
torily with the best American models in 
appeararg: and efficiency. 

During the past year we have introduced 
a new domestic refrigerator model of 7 cubic 
feet, which we call the L.71, which has been 
very well received. Next month we expect 
to introduce a new 5 cubic feet model ; this 
will be exhibited at our London skowrooms, 
which I hope that all shareholders will yisit. 
There will also be exhibited there our new 
frozen food cabinets for the use in smaller 
shops and new versions of our large service 
cabinets. 


THE FUTURE 


I have tried in this speech to give you a 
more detailed account of our activities than 
I have done in the past. I shall not venture 
to prophesy anything about the future, but I 
fear that British industry is facing more diffi- 
cult times with greater competition and re- 
duced demand for goods. This will entail a 
tightening up of our production methods, 
and, we hope, an increased output by the 
workers to enable our products to be sold 
abroad and to earn for us the foreign cur- 
rencies which we so badly need for the pur- 
chase of food and of raw materials. I am 
convinced that in your company we shall 
find such co-operation in our factories among 
our employees and staff. To them I shall 
send, with your permission, your best thanks 
for all that they have done in the interests 
of the company during the past year, with 
your best wishes and encouragement for the 
future. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted ; the proposed final dividend 
was approved and the retiring directors, 
Major Albert Pam, OBE, Mr C. E. Lloyd, 
Mr Alex. Abel Smith, Mr F. E. Cairns and 
Mr W. E. Lambourn, were re-elected. 


YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on May 27th at York. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton, MC, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The figures show continued and substantial 
development in all departments. Total 
income has risen from £13,675,000 to 
£,18,281,000, an increase of over 334 per cent. 


The year has been noteworthy for our 
life department. New business, which in 
1950 rose from £64 million to £10} million, 
amounted in 1951 to £144 million, thus for 
the third year in succession achieving a new 
record. Premium income has risen consider- 
ably and exceeds {24 million. As a result of 
an. actuarial valuation bonuses have been de- 
clared of 40s. per cent per annum for the last 
three years, 

In the fire account premium income has 
risen by more than £500,000 to over £34 
million and we are able to carry £430,118 to 
profit and loss,’a record profit. 


In the accident and general account the 
year has witnessed further substantial expan- 
sion. Premium income, £5,360,891, an in- 
crease of over {1 million. In the marine 
account premiums amount to £2,103,000, an 
increase of £357,000. The 1949 underwriting 
account resulted in a satisfactory profit. 


The net dividend was increased a year ago 
by 1s. 6d. per £1 of paid-up capital. There 
is an increase of nearly £5; million in our 
total assets. The total funds have risen from 
under 30 million to over £35 million. The 
general picture of the results of the year’s 
trading is a very satisfactory one. 


The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Newfoundland) 


GROUP RESULTS A RECORD 


ALL SECTIONS CONTRIBUTE TO IMPROVEMENT 


MR ELLIOTT M. LITTLE ON THE DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development 
Limited, was held on May 28th at the offices 
of the company, Grand Falls, Province of 
Newfoundland, Mr Elliott M. Little (the 
president) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state-_ 


ment by the president which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1951: 


The consolidated net income for the year 
is a record for our group, being 41 per cent 
higher than last year and 36 per cent better 
than 1948—the previous peak year. All 
sections of our diversified activities contri- 
buted to the improvement and this was most 
marked in the case of Gaspesia Sulphite 
Company, Limited. 


Prospects for 1952 appear good. From 
present indications the newsprint market will 
hold firm throughout the year, but some 
slackening of demand for sulphite pulp from 
the exceptionally favourable conditions pre- 
vailing in 1951 may be expected although the 
supply-demand position is substantially in 
balance. No significant changes in base- 
metal prices are anticipated, but the return 
from our mining interests could be influenced 
more by the grade and quantity of ore mined 
and milled. It is not foreseen that these 
latter factors will be less favourable than in 
1951. 


Looking beyond 1952 to the time when 
defence expenditures recede from their peaks, 
it appears probable that there may be 
an easing of business activity generally. 
In a period of readjustment the success or 
otherwise of the soft currency countri¢s in 
overcoming their monetary difficulties will 
have some effect on our business. Whatever 
may be in store in the way of outside in- 
fluences, the steps taken by your organisation 
to improve the operating efficiency of your 
plants will stand us in good stead and enable 
us to face the future with confidence. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The net profit fgom newsprint and pul 
operations was the Highest so far recorded. 
The increase in the sales price of newsprint 
of $10 per ton, which became effective mid- 
way through the year, was largely, if not 
entirely, offset by rising labour and material 
costs and by the declining premium on the 
US dollar. Income tax also took a larger 
toll, so that to have bettered last year’s net 
result was noteworthy and only made pos- 
sible by increased production—31,000 tons 
of newsprint and 3,000 tons of other products 
—and to improved efficiency of operations. 

Our rehabilitation plans were affected to 
some extent by the general steel shortage, 
but, by making changes in programming the 
various projects, good progress was made. 
Installation of a further line of automatic 
grinders with the necessary hydraulic tur- 
bines and improvements to the wood- 
handling system were the major itemis in a 
total expeuditure of $3;545,994, Art the close 
of the year a sum of $4,649,478 was ear- 
marked to complete capital jobs then in 
gress or planned for the near future. ese 
included items authorised under our long- 
term programme and others necessitated by 


Campany, 


current operating requirements an 


for th 
replacement of obsolete and worn-o : 


plant, 
GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, Li\liTED 


The mill operated at capacity throughou; 
the year and produced 79,444 air-dry tons of 
unbleached sulphite pulp—22,180 tons more 
than was produced in the previous year. This 
output, which set a new record for the mill, 
combined with buoyant prices in a strong 
market, resulted in the exceptional improve- 
ment in net earnings. Adverse factors wer 
higher pulpwood and sulphur costs and, of 
course, a more severe tax burden. 

For years past the market for unbleached 
sulphite pulp has been sensitive to changes in 
trade patterns and is particularly vulnerable 
to downward pressures. For some time your 
directors have had in mind the. advisability of 
converting to the manufacture of bleached 
sulphite which is a-more stable product and 
less susceptible to shifting demands. Accord- 
ingly arrangements are now being made to 
install a bleaching plant which it is hoped to 
have in operation by mid-year 1953 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES, LIMIT) D— 
BUCHANS MINE 


Crude ore milled was 324,000 tons—4,00 
tons less than for 1950. Average grade of the 
ore was slightly lower than that obtained 
last year, but higher prices received for metals 
recovered increased total revenue and net 
income, as compared to 1950 results 


Ore reserves as of December 31, 195, 
were estimated to contain 3,877,000 tons of 
assured and probable ore, an increase of 
322,000 during the year. In addition, there 
remained 165,000 tons of low-grade ore 
which can be mined and treated at a small 
profit, with prices comparable to those pre- 
vailing during 1951. The estimated reserves 
of assured and probable ore menticned do 
not include prospective ore, indicated as yet 
only by widely rated diamond drill hole 
intersections, chiefly in the Rothermere area. 


CONSOLIDATED POSITION 
The consolidated profit, after depreciation 


and taxes, of - $8,227,382 is equivalent 
$1.50 per share and compares with 
$5,844,133, or $1.06 per share, in the prt 
vious year. amount provided for 
income tax is the substantial figure of 
$6,841,039. If you compare the earnings 
before applying the tax burden, it will be 
seen that the for 1951 and 1950 are 


$15,068,421 and $8,697,123 respec'.vely, 
increase in 1951 of 73 per cent. 


It is customary to conclude my statement 
with an appreciation of the contributions 
made by our officers, staff, and employees. 
The repetitive mature of such remarks may 
tend to lessen their significance, but I am 
convinced that the success of industr.al enter 
prises today must be founded on the loyalty 
and teamwork of all member: of 
organisation and to the enterprise and tt 
sourcefulness of those in the more responsible 
positions. In these matters we ar: parucl 
larly favoured and I hereby record my 
sincere appreciation and thanks ‘o all thos 
concerned... 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


EFFORTS TO COPE WITH INCREASING DEMAND 
Mk GEORGE EARLE ON THE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


The annual general meeting of The Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited, will be held on June 19h in 
London 

The following is an extract from the state~- 
ment by the chairman, Mr George F. Earle, 
CBE, which accompanied the report and 
accounts sent to stockholders : — 

Last year the Blue Circle group of com- 
panies delivered nearly a quarter of a million 
tons more cement than in their record year, 
1950, while the industry as a whole for the 
frst time in its existence delivered to the 
home and export markets over 10 million tons 
of cemer 


The sales of our other products were also 
satisfactory 
Abroad, the companies in which we are 


interested did well, especially in South Africa 
and Mexico 

The satisfactory overall picture produced 
the results before you, which but for the 


heavy tax, you will, I hope, find satisfactory. 
Our good results are due largely to exports 


and trading in goods other than cement. 

The figures in millions of pounds are as 
follows: our trading surplus is 7.57, an 
increase of 0.81. Depreciation and plant and 
machinery replacement reserves amount to 
2.28, an increase of 0.32. Debenture service 
and directors’ emoluments, and the addition 
to the general reserve are 0.62, a decrease of 
0.32, and we are left with a net surplus of 
4.67 before tax, an increase of 0.81. 


Our largest outgoing tax, which is equiva- 
lent to £89 per £100 of ordinary stock, takes 


3.88. This is an increase of 0.87, which more 
than wipes out the increase in our trading 
surplus of 0.81. What it means is that these 
companies worked in 1951 for you, the stock- 
holders who own them, from January Ist to 


March 3rd, and for the Government for the 
rest of the vear. 
THE PRESENT YEAR 

So far this year our deliveries of cement 
are about a quarter of a million tons more 
than last year, and the sales of our other pro- 
ducts are also satisfactory. The percentage 
increase in deliveries is considerably greater 
in the export than in the home market, and 
it seems reasonable to expect that our 
problems this year will be of production 
rather than of sales. 


To meet the future demand we are con- 
centrating on extending and increasing the 
eficiency of our existing works rather than 
building completely new works in England, 
though should conditions change the sités 
and our plans are ready. The cost of new 
works is now so high that it is practically 
impossible for them to compete with exist- 
a. S unless the savings in transport are 
Maly large. 


Our future increased output in England 
will be substantial. 


wt is with the greatest regret that we learn 
o the imposition of the EPL and hope that 


this sitcom charge on industry will soon 
removed, 


— Cicar picture of the weight of taxation is 
Own by the following: as already men- 
— ‘ne profits of The Associated Portland 
a Manufacturers, Limited, The British 
: os and Cement Manufacturers, Limited, 

; Alpha Cement, Limited, after providing 
tial feserves your directors think are essen- 

> amounted to 4.67 million pounds. 


Taxation took 83 per cent of this sum, and 
had EPL been in force last year the per- 
centage would have been even higher, but, 
in addition, there are other reasons why it is 
becoming difficult to finance the ordinary 
running of industry. 

Comparing December 31, 1951, with 1950, 
our book debts less trade creditors were 
£1 million higher, while our stocks and 
stores and spare parts, including those held 
by our selling organisations, were more than 
£2.3 million higher. We have thus had to 
find £3.3. million in cash for these two pur- 
poses. 

In the above figure is included our stock 
of paper and paper bags, which increased by 
over £1.1 million, a considerable part of 
which sum was due to the increased cost of 
paper. We use several qualities. The price 
per ton of the quality most used by us had 
advanced from £15 14s. in 1938 to £158 12s. 
at December 31, 1951—more than ten times 
as much. The price of cement itself has not 
even doubled in the same period, but un- 
fortunately we have to include the price of 
paper bags in the price of cement, and this 
fantastic advance in the price of paper is 
having a serious effect on the cost of build- 
ing. I am glad to say that many of our 
buyers now take cement in bulk and so help 
the country by reducing the imports of paper 
and pulp. I hope many more will do this, 
and so save money for themselves as well. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The Ministry-of Works has released the 
industry from control, and when this was 
done we undertook not to increase our prices 
unless there were really serious increases in 
cost. Our reaction to this freedom has been 
that it is now up to us to do everything 
possible to get prices down. Although we 
have always been keen, for our own good, 
to keep prices low, the psychological effect 
of freedom from control is to make us even 
keener to do this. I believe this is the 
reaction ome can expect from all indus- 
trialists. 

It is good to know that the price of 
cement in England is still lower than any- 
where else in the world, and also that our 
production per man per week in 1951 was 
higher than in 1950, and over: 34 per cent 
higher than in 1945. Basic wage rates per 
hour increased at a greater rate than produc- 
tion per man. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 

Since the war much has been done to stir 
up class hatred, and the propaganda has 
been successful. Nothing can do our country 
more harm. 

Why is it that the theory of class hatred 
has taken such a hold? Communism has 
had much to do with it. Many may never 
go to Church, yet are deeply influenced by 
Christian ethics, and many people who are 
not ‘Communists are influenced by Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Some of us can remember when people 
of this country pulled together happily, each 
appreciating that the others were doing their 
best in their own jobs. 

Our greatest leaders felt that it was more 
important to consider the happiness of others 
than ones’ own. 

This is not only the secret of success, 
but also of personal happiness. Let us 


. realise this truth applies to business as well 


as to the pulpit. It is, to my mind, the 
only answer to Communism. 
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H.P. SAUCE LIMITED 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of H.P. Sauce Limited was held on May 
22, 1952, at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham. 
Sir Patrick Hannon, the chairman, presided 
and in the course of his speech said: 


The quality of our products, and the 
efficiency of management throughout | the 
whole organisation has been maintained on 
its traditional high level. The company’s 
steady expansion has been maintained and 
during the past year. the parent company and 
each of the associated companies has enjoyed 
increased production and a substantial growth 
in turnover. I am therefore in the happy 
position of presenting another record year 
in the progress of our trade operations. 


The trading profit after provision for 
depreciation and pension scheme payments 
shows an increase of £72,336 on the previous 
year. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I have made strong comment at previous 
annual general meetings of the heavy burden 
of taxation which attaches to every branch 
of enterprise in the United Kingdom. In 
the exigencies of the economic situation 
following upon war, and in the presence of 
a heavy programme of re-armament, industry 
must regard with a measure of patience the 
stranglehold of the State for years to come. 
In our own companies, our contribution to 
the Exchequer will be apparent from our 
accounts. For 1951 the total charge for 
dominion, foreign and British taxation 
amounts to £632,022, an increase of £125,974 
over last year’s charge. This latter figure 
is caused largely by the increase in profits 
tax, to which reference was made in last 
year’s speech. If profits are maintained in 
1952, the charge for taxation will show a 
further increase owing to the imposition of 
the excess profits levy. 


As a result of the heavy increase in the 
taxation charge, the net profit of the parent 
company has been reduced to £252,908, com- 
pared with £313,532 for 1950. The general 
and other reserves have been increased to 
£569,500, which sum includes an allocation 
to an income tax equalisation reserve of 
£59,500. 


Lea and Perrins Limited, Worcester, has 
made considerable strides in the enlargement 
of its output during the year. It maintains 
the high place it has always occupied in the 
field of condiments throughout the world, 
and the popularity which it has enjoyed for 
over a century is still fully maintained. 


Lea and Perrins Inc., continues its broad 
sphere of activities in the United States, 
with the same vitality as has characterised its 
operations over sO many years. 


It is also satisfactory to report that not- 
withstanding the continued imposition of im- 
port licence regulations in many overseas 
countries, there has been a substantial 
increase in’the export of a full range of our 
products. 


During the year we have increased our 
holding in the American Company, and in 
November acquired a controlling interest in 
Norfolk Canneries, Limited. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


A study of the balance sheet will reveal 
that the company’s investménts in Trustee 
Securities have been largely realised in order 
not only to finance these acquisitions, but to 
provide for the purchase of additional fixed 
assets and the increase in requirements for 
current assets. The chief increase in the 
latter is in respect of stock in trade, which 
shows an increase of £323,000 in the parent 
company’s balance sheet, and. £715,000 in the 
consolidated balance sheet. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


a? 
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LONDON AND THAMES 
HAVEN OIL WHARVES 


YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROGRESS 


The .fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Lendon and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, 
Limited, was held on May 29th in London, 
E.C.2, Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt, GBE, 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:—The trading profit of 
London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, 
Limited, for 1951, is £518,789, as compared 
with {246,748 for the previous year, an 
increase of £272,041. There is a net profit of 
£183,547, compared with £95,760 for the 
previous year. 


Adding to the net profit of £133,547 the 
accumulated balance brought forward of 
£436,644, there is a total sum available of 
£620,191. After providing £21,500 for the 
dividend on the preference shares, the direc- 
tors recommend a dividend on the increased 
ordinary share capital of £1,300,000 of 12} 
per cent, less income tax, absorbing £85,313, 
and that the increased balance of £513,378 be 
carried forward. 


BENEFITS FROM NEW ACTIVITIES 


Last year, the directors indicated that the 
extension of our business arising from the 
new activities undertaken for the Shell 
interests, in handling and storing their crude 
oil and refined products, should show in- 
creased earnings in the future. The first full 
year’s operation of these long-term contracts, 
together with the increased volume of busi- 
ness done with the other oil companies, is 
reflected in the substantial rise in the profit 
for the year. It was disappointing to find 
in the recent Budget that an Excess Profits 
Levy is contemplated on future profits in 
excess of a standard profit calculated on the 
average earnings of the years 1947, 1948 and 
1949, which as far as this company is con- 
cerned were years of modernisation, develop- 
ment and war damage reconstruction. If our 
present rate of profit is maintained, it seems 
that this company may be penalised to the 
extent of the maximum scale under this new 
tax, amounting to a sum of between £30,000 
and £90,000 in respect of the year 1952. 

The capital expenditure programme, of 
which you were informed last year, has not 
yet been completed due to delays in obtain- 
ing the mecessary materials, but substantial 
progress has been made. The demand for 
oil products, in this country and for export, 
is rising so rapidly that the directors have 
decided to increase still further the storage 
facilities and jetty accommodation. Subject, 
therefore, to Government permission, this 
new programme will be commenced as soon 
as possible. 


COMPAGNIE INDUSTRIELLE MARITIME 


It will be seen from the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account of Compagnie Indus- 
trielle_ Maritime, that the earnings for the 
year 1951 show a substantial improvement, 
The dividend declared has been increased 
from 10 per cent to 12 cemt, of which 
your company’s share will be approximately 
£39,000 (as against £32,678 for 1950 credited 
in the present accounts). 


The heavy commitments entered into for 
the construction of a new oil dock to meet 
the growing needs of the oil importers into 
Le Havre, as reported to’ you last year, have 
required the French Board to pursue a 
cautious fimancial policy. 

The past year has been one of develop- 
ment and progress, and the satisfactory results 
obtained have been due in no small measure 
to the co-operation of our staff and employees. 


The report was adopted. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED — 


INCREASED NEWSPRINT 
ALLOCATIONS WELCOMED 


LORD BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


The twenty-fourth annual general meét- 
ing of The Financial Times Limited was 
held on May 27th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Rt Hon The Viscount Bracken, PC, 
chairman of the company, presided. 


Mr A. E. Knock, the secretary, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The Chairman said: —With* your permis- 
sion I will take the report and accounts as 
read. 


Death has deprived this company of a 
director of rare sagacity, courage and clear- 
ness of mind. We owe much to our late 
vice-chaiman, Major General Guy Dawnay, 
who was a director of most of the companies 
now associated with The Financial Times for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We, who were 
his colleagues, know that we shall not look 
upon his like again. He had a radiant 
graciousness that lightened the lives of all 
who worked with him, and a most attaching 
benignity and gentleness. All the graces of 
character were his from birth and he had a 
singleness of mind and heart which one 
never saw surpassed. 


Your board has elected Colonel Oliver 
Crosthwaite-Eyre, MP, to be vice-chairman 
in succession to General Dawnay. We have 
also elected Mr L. J. Dearlove, general 
manager of The Financial Times, to a seat on 
the board, and we welcome his presence at 
our meetings. 


PROFITABLE TRADING 


During the year under review the com- 
pany traded profitably. The profit of the 
group before charging taxation amounted to 
£441,599, compared with £400,151 in the 
previous twelve months. This improvement 
was largely due to a recovery in the profits 
of our two printing subsidiaries, St. Clements 
Press and W. Speaight and Sons, which were 
seriously affected in 1950 by the dispute 
between Master Printers and the London 
Society of Compositors. Of the group profit 
of £441,599, no less than £265,772, or 60 
per cent, is absorbed by taxation. We are 
recommending the same payment to ordinary 
stockholders as in the previous three years, 
and if this meets with your approval the 
carry forward of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries will be increased by just over 
£86,000. 


The liquid assets position of the group is 
satisfactory. You will see from the consoli- 
dated balance sheet that current assets 
exceed current liabilities by £727,868. The 
corresponding figure a year earlier was 
£819,031. The figures show a reduction for 
two reasons ; first, because of the substantial 
expenditure on new plant and machinery, 
and, .secondly, because of our decision, 
announced in the autumn of last year, to 
simplify the structure of the group by acquir- 
ing from the Financial News Litnited its 
shareholdings in our printing subsidiary, 
W. Speaight & Sons, in which we are 
partners with George Newnes and C. Arthur 
Pearson Limited, who hold a one-third 
interest in the company. 


NEW PLANT AND MACHINERY 


You will see from. the balance sheet that. 


at December 3lst_last there were further 
commitments for the purchase of plant and 
machinery by subsidiaries amounting to 
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£191,000. The most important single ; 
in this total is a new fast running powaean 
rotary press for St. Clements Press | 


installation of this machine has nsw (A 
completed and it will very shortly 5. oa 
ployed in the printing of The Financiy 
Times. The machine is the most modern of 
its kind. It has a very large capacity, with 
extensive facilities for colour printing, an4 


we anticipate that it will undertake many 
jobs besides its main task of producing T}, 
Financial Times itself. et 


When I addressed you last year, I spoke af 
the newsprint famine. Although there was 4 
very slight easing of the position in 195] 
it is broadly true to say that the famine per. 
sisted throughout the year, and many would. 
be readers and advertisers had to be dis. 
appointed. We have im the last few days 
been informed that newsprint allocations are 
to be increased by 10 per cent. This relief 
is most welcome. It will enable us to satisfy 
a part of the demand for the paper and to 
improve our services to readers. 


NO PROPHECY FOR THE FUTURI 


Company chairmen often oblige their 
shareholders by attempting to forecast the 
fortunes of their businesses during the finan- 
cial year ahead. I shall not attempt to do 
this. The costs of this company, like those 
of almost all British companies, show no 
signs of diminishing. Only a very bold man 
would be prepared to prophesy what lies in 
store for British industry during the next 
financial year. 


I am sure you will wish me to express our 
thanks to our managing director, Lord Moore, 
the Editor, Mr Gordon Newton, and to all 
the other members of the staff who served 
this company so well during the pas: finan- 
cial year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
British Ropes, Limited, was held on May 27th 
in London. 


Mr Herbert Smith (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The gratifying results of this year’s trading 
were not anticipated a year ago, and some ot 
the increased profit is due to larger sales in 
hemp and wire rope goods; the volume of 
our wire trade was rather less than in 1950 
owing to the shortage of steel wire rods, but 
we hope that during the current year we 
shall get back to something like the output 
we had in 1950, if not more. 


The trading profit of the group for the 
year 1951 was £2,363,000 as compared with 
£1,613,000 for the previous year. The total 
assets now exceed {10 million and show an 
increase of over £2 million compared with 
the previous figures. The total group capital 
and reserves amount to £6,466,000. 


The shortage of steel has made it impossible 
to supply fully the needs of our many Cusio- 
mers, and we must still ask their indulgence 
at any rate for the first half of this present 


_year. The sales of our three sections give 4 


total figure in excess of amy previous year. 
The trading results and sales of our overseas 
interests have all been satisfactory. 


Your company’s products are essential 10 
the efficient working of practically every 
industry in this country. We have fully 
maintained our contacts overseas and out 
knowledge of developments in world markets. 
I am therefore t that as and when 
our steel supplies improve we shal! rapidly 
regain our share of export trade. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 31, 1952 


J. H. VAVASSEUR AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Fast India Merchants) 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


The foriy-eighth ordinary general meeting 
:1 H. Vavasseur and Company, Limited, 
ct India Merchants, will be held -on 


HHO 


Wednesday, June 25th, at the Registered 
Office, 15-16 America Square, London, E.C, 
The following is extracted from the state- 
ment of chairman, Mr E. J. Mackenzie 
Hay, which has been circulated with the 
report al ccounts for the year ended 
AS? 5 ve 
December 31, 1951:—— 
The overall results achieved last year were 


factory. Turnover continued 
el; the trading profits of the 
10ole were well maintained, while 
company itself established a new 


PROFITS 

The combined profit of the Group 
gmounted to £601,624, compared with 
{593,514 in 1950. A considerably larger pro- 
portion of the Group profits last year, how- 
ever, was earned by the parent company and 
UK subsidiaries, on which the incidence of 
taxation bears most heavily, and in conse- 
quence the provision for taxation requires 
over £70,000 more than in the previous year. 
With increased allocations to depreciation 


end higher interest charges, this reduces the 
available balance of the Group to £195,800, 
compared with £261,640 in 1950. Of the 
Group profit, the company’s share is 
£195,252, against £208,387 a year earlier. 


7 


ane company’s profit and loss account 
shows an income of £341,698, compared with 
{286,381 in 1950. Unhappily, most of this 


substantia! increase in profits 1s taken by the 
Inland Revenue, as after the customary 
deductions, including provision for taxation, 
we are left with a net profit for the year of 


£107,160, compared with £100,056 in 1950. 


With £66,198 brought forward from the 
previous year, and a return to profit and loss 
of £25,000 in respect of tax provision no 
onger required, the company has a balance 
vailable for distribution of £198,358. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


There ive already been paid the pre- 
ference dividend and an interim dividend of 
>. Per cent on the ordinary stock, and. the 
Girectors recommend the remaining balance 
should be disposed of by a transfer of 
£0,000 to the general revenue reserve, the 


Payment of a final dividend of 30 per cent 


on the ordinary stock (making a total of 35 
Per cent for the year), and to carry forward 
ihe increased amount of £81,421. 

wt npany’s balance sheet the capital 
wssttve and revenue reserve now total over 
487,01 d with the issued capital the 
net_asseis aggregate £1,037,914, compared 
ae 8 0 in 1950. A feature of the 
eeaated balance sheet is the “further 
‘ = g of the reserves, which have 
tiene addition during the year of 

OUTLOOK 

dae 1 trading during the current year 
can. re very good. During a period 
a talling prices, there is inevitably 
eee as to whether contracts entered 


filled es lantially higher prices will be ful- 


aie i am glad to say that our experi- 

east haute has been very grati- 
sip, ng t! ou y ; » > 

deough the gh we are not now passing 


intense activity of a year ago, the 


profits we have earned so far encourage us 
to believe that we shal] be able, in due course, 


rt oo satisfactory results in respect of 
1952. 





INSTITUTE OF COST AND 
WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 


MR A. W. MUSE’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of the Institute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants was held on May 17th at the Palace 
Hotel, Buxton. 


Mr A. W. Muse, FCWA, FACCA, in the 
course of his address referred to the steady 
increase in membership, student registration 
and examinees during the past year and to 
the help given to businesses and individuals 
through the Institute’s Appointments Bureau, 
which handled a large number of vacancies. 

He also stated that the Institute, as one of 
the joint hosts, has taken its share in the 
preparations for the Sixth International Con- 
gress on Accounting, which takes place in 
London on June 16th-20th. 


In referring to the visit last autumn to 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, under- 
taken by the Institute’s director, Mr Stanley 
J. D. Berger, MC, FCIS, the president stated 
that the mission had proved in every way 
successful, resulting in a reorganisation of the 
South Africa branch, which promised well 
for the future, 


The Institute’s Research Commitiee had 
again rendered useful service to the business 
and professional world in the recently issued 
book on “Accountancy of Changing Price 
Levels,” which had already attracted con- 
siderable attention. Mr Muse went on to say 
that the business world is entitled to know 
the authoritative view of the profession on 
this vexed question and he welcomed the 
recent statement of the president of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales that they proposed to invite other 
professional bodies to join in their further 
study of this problem. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
after which the president invested Mr S. C. 
Tyrrell, FCWA, FIIA, the. new president, 
with the badge of office. 


At an extraordinary general meeting held 
immediately following the above, special 
resolutions were passed amending the articles 
of association of the Institute to give effect 
(a) to the proposals for establishing a Fellow- 
ship in Management Accountancy and (b) to 
widening the Council’s powers of investment. 

At the twenty-third national cost conference 
held on the previous day, Mr Muse, in his 
presidential address, referred to the tasks 
devolving upon the accountant in industry, 
which he summarised as follows:— 


Firstly: He must find out where the busi- 
ness he was serving was heading at any par- 
ticular time, and what its long-term proposals 
were. His forecasting must be based upon 
past achievements, tempered by present con- 
ditions.and influenced by future. possibilities. 


Secondly: He must understand the 
managerial assumptions relative to the future 
of the business and the factors which had 
given rise to those assumptions. 


Thirdly: He must satisfy himself that the 
policies upon which the business was operated 
were consistent with the assumptions which 
had been made and that his figures could 
prove or disprove such consistency. 


It was with a view to supplying accoun- 
tants competent to perform these tasks and 
tested by examination and experience, that 
the Council of the Institute had recently 
revised its examination syllabus and were 
establishing new conditions for the Fellowship 
of the Institute in Management Accountancy. 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The 283rd annual general court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held 
on May 29th in London, Sir Patrick Ashley 
Cooper, the Governor, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 


- governors statement circulated with the 


report and accounts for the year to January 
31, 1952:— 


Total profits before taxes of £1,919,004 
were £216,954 lower than last year. After 
provision for taxes, net profit was £654,446. 
compared with £952,228 last year. Working 
capiial (current assets less current liabilities) 
of £10,235,538 was an increase of £897,335. 
Of this, cash and Government securities 
totalled £2,163,823, compared with 
£2,591,464 last year. 


Striking variations characterised trading 
conditions in 1951. The first quarter of the 
year was marked by a continuation of the 
Korean war boom; then it ceased abruptly 
and there followed a decline in sales, intensi- 
fied competition and sharply rising costs. 

Retail Stores Department.—Retail trade in 
Canada enjoyed a good year, but not as good 
as in 1950, which was abnormal. Sales were 
a record for this department, although the 
gain was offset by the general rise in com- 

‘ modity prices. 

Fur Sales—The three fur centres in 
London, New York and Montreal enjoyed 
another increase in sales, and profits were 
again satisfactory. 


Wholesale Department.—The fifteen 
branches enjoyed a good year and the profit 
was maintained im spite of higher expenses. 


The report was adopted. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


NEW POSTWAR PRODUCTION 
RECORDS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
the London Brick Company, Limited, was 
held on May 29th in London, Mr A. T. 
Worboys (the chairman) presiding. 


In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: The trading profit of the parent com- 
pany and sundry income for the year 
amounted to {1,440,581 as compared with 
£1,042,650 last year. After providing a total 
of £400,000 for depreciation of fixed assets 
and £756,253 for taxation and other charges, 
there remains a net profit of £284,328. After 
transferring £22,829 to contingencies reserve 
and deducting the net dividend for the year 
on the 8 per cent cumulative preference 
stock and the net interim dividends totalling 
174 per cent on the ordinary stock, there 
remains a balance of £5,824, which has been 
added to the amount brought forward from 
last year, of £266,446, thus increasing the 
balance to be carried forward to £272,270. 
The directors do not recommend the payment 
of any further dividend for the year 1951. 

Once again the directors’ report records the 
achievement of new post-war records for the 
production and delivery of bricks. These are 
due in the main to an improved labour force 
and to further pregress in our programme of 
mechanisation. 


Now as to the future. The totals of our 
orders received and of production are both 
“considerably higher than those for the same 
period last year. At the moment, therefore, 
there is some indication that next year | shall 
‘be able to report results as satisfactory as 
those of the year which I have now reviewed. 


The report was adopted. 
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POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of this company will be held on June 17th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman and manag- 
ing director, Mr William Shearer: — 

The directors’ report and accounts reflect 
the successful progress of the Corporation’s 
business during the year ended December 31, 
1951. The consolidated profit and loss 
account shows that the gross profit for the 
year amounted to £535,336 (which includes 
final adjustments in respect of certain con- 
tracts completed during 1950 but not included 
in the accounts for that year), and compares 
with the figure of £440,166 in the previous 
year. The increase of £95,170 in the gross 
profit has, howevér, been more than counter- 
balanced by much larger provisions for taxa- 
tion and depreziation, with the result that 
the consolidated net profit at £140,485 is 
slightly less than that of the previous year. 


To the consolidated net profit there has to 
be added the balance of profit brought for- 
ward of £104,774, together with amounts in 
respect of taxation over-provided in past 
years and provisions no longer ~ required, 
making a total of £256,585; out of which 
there have been provided £5,650 for the usual 
pension fund instalment, £100,000 transferred 
to reserves as against £84,335 in the previous 
year, and £43,575 for the preference dividend 
and the proposed dividend of 6 per cent on 
the ordinary shares, leaving a balance of 
£107,630 to be carried forward to the follow- 
ing year. 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF WORK 


Our organisation embraces the engineering 
construction business of Balfour, Beatty 
and Company, Limited, and other subsidiary 
companies, and is equipped to carry out the 
design, finance, construction and management 
of public utility and other undertakings in 
this country and overseas. We have in hand 
a very substantial volume of civil and elec- 
trical engineering contract work, including 
construction of thermal power stations, hydro- 
electric projects, high and low tension trans- 
mission lines, tunnels, port-works and other 
types of construction. Work on contracts in 
hand has continued to be influenced by the 
ever-increasing cost of labour and materials, 
while the shortage of certain materials, princi- 
pally steel and copper, affected construction 
programmes during the year in varying 
degrees. Nevertheless, good progress has 
been made on our contracts, and I venture 
to think that the figures contained in the 
accounts now submitted show that our 
organisation is capable of dealing successfully 
with. the numerous problems created by 
present-day conditions. 


We continued work during the year on the 
two super-power stations at Staythorpe on 
the River: Trent and at Carmarthen Bay in 
South Wales, which Balfour, Beatty originally 
designed in prenationalisation days, and for 
which they are the consultants and main 
contractors to the British Electricity Authority. 


We have in hand a large amount of engi- 
neering and construction work for the East 
African Power and Lighting Company, 
Limited, in Kenya and Tanganyika, where 
the demand for electric power continues to 
grow rapidly. Last autumn, Balfour, Beatty 
were awarded a contract by the Iraq 
Development Board for construction of the 
Wadi Tharthar project, tenders for which 
were open to international competition. 
This is a scheme to control the flood waters 
of the River Tigris. . 


LONDON ALUMINIUM CO, 


STATEMENT OF THE LATE CHAIRMAN 
MR ARTHUR H. JOHNSON 


STEADY DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


The annual general meeting of the London 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was held on 
May 28th at the Midland Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Mr F. P. Webster, presiding. 


After the meeting had stood in silence as a 
tribute to the late Mr Arthur H. Johnson, 
Mr Webster expressed appreciation of the 
outstanding services which Mr Johnson had 
rendered to the company. 


Mr Webster stated that the board had 
appointed Colonel C. A. B. Lindop as its 
chairman, adding that the board were of the 
opinion that Colonel Lindop was well fitted 
to continue the policy of the late chairman. 
Unfortunately, Colonei Lindop could not be 


‘present at the meeting as he was in the 


USA on business. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the late chairman, Mr Arthur 
H. Johnson, OBE, circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


There has been a substantial improvement 
in the company’s liquid position. The 
current assets, as at December 31, 1951, ex- 
ceeded the current liabilities by £169,703, as 
compared with an excess of current liabilities 
of £41,367 at December 31, 1950. 


The trading profit for the year amounted 
to £108,136 and, after providing for depre- 
ciation and certain management and admin- 
istration expenses, and making the adjust- 
ments set out in the profit and loss account, 
the debit balance on profit and loss account 
of £188,995 brought forward from 1950 has 
been reduced to £65,117. 


BENEFITS OF REORGANISATION 


The board consider that the company is 
now in a position to reap the full advantage 
of the reorganisation which has taken place 
in the works floor space and the benefits 
of the adoption of the new costing system 
should also be felt. The production of 
domestic holloware is now concentrated at 
the Charles Henry Street works. Although 
the company’s allocations of aluminium for 
this side of the business have been curtailed, 
the company has been able to keep these 
works economically and profitably employed. 
There continues to be a steady demand for 
the output of utensils bearing the trade 
marks “ Diamond ” and “ Atlas.” 


The engineering side of the business fs 
concentrated at the Witton and the Bradford 
Street works. Both these works have been 
reorganised and new methods of production 
introduced. The chemical and engineering 
contracts involving site-work have been 
largely completed and the output on the 
engineering side is now predominantly fabri- 
cation work carried out at these two works. 
The company has substantial orders from 
the Admiralty, and the aluminium to fulfil 
these contracts is being made available to 
the company. The company has sufficient 
orders in hand fully to occupy its works for 
at least twelve months. I should mention 
that the output on the company’s engineering 
side is approximately two-thirds in value of 
the company’s total output. 


It is too early to forecast what the results 
of the current financial year are likely to be, 
but preliminary figures for the first three 
months of the year indicate that the profits 
for the year should, unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arise, be at least sufficient, not 
only to eliminate the debit balance on profit 
and loss account, but also to make a sub- 
stantial payment in respect of the arrears of 
the dividend on the company’s preference 
shares. The report was adopted. 
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CRYSTALATE LIMIVEp 


STRONG FINANCIAL POS}}\on 


‘The annual general meeting of 
Limited was held on May 26th in 


_Mr J. Lesser (chairman and | iNaging 
director) said that for the year under reyes 
the accounts showed a profit before tae. 
of | £29,828, as compared with 
£3,055. After all taxation had bee: 
for, the result was a profit of (| 3.759 3 
compared with a loss of £3,055. Th. } eine 
sheet showed that the company jad “ne 
tinued to maintain a strong financial position 


_ The consolidated accounts showe.! 4 much 
improved result. The 1949-50 accounts 
showed before taxation a loss of | |5 313 
whereas this year they: had a profi of 
£70,208. After taxation that resulted in . 
profit of £40,161, as compared with the pre- 
vious year’s loss of £24,188. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet reflected the stron» finan. 
cial position of the Group. The liqu:d assets 
were up from £218,482 last year to / 253.819 
this year. 


For the year under review al! sub- 
sidiary companies had been on a profitable 
footing and each and all had contributed to 
the Group result. In particular, their major 
move involving’ the transfer of the plint and 
equipment of the Mica Company from 
Dalston to Tonbridge had begun to bring its 
anticipated reward. 


The trading of their subsidiarics, the 
British Homophone Company, Limited, and 
Ebonestos Industries Limited ended on 
March 31, 1952, and from interna} figures at 
their disposal they had every reason to anti- 
cipate that the profits of those companies 
would compare favourably with the previous 
year. 


The report was adopted 
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SILVRO MANUFACTURING 


(Makers of “ Bonsoir’’ Shirts and Pyjamas) 


The sixteenth annual general mecting of 
Silvro Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
was held on May 28th in London, Mr Manley 
Cooper presiding. The following are extracts 
from his circulated statement : — 


Your company has purchased a small con- 
cern at Bowes Park and we have cquipped 
the workrooms with up-to-date machinery for 
the production of an additional 40,000 high- 
grade sports shirts per year. 


We now have an American subsidiary com- 
pany, which it is hoped will make 2 useful 
contribution to your profits and facilitate 
the handling of business in America, which 
has been steadily increasing. 


Such purchases as we have made in rv 
materials have been at very favourab!e prices, 
and you will be pleased to know that prices 
which we are currently receiving for our pr- 
ducts enables us to trade on a profitable basis 
at the lower levels of prices now ruling 2 
the trade. 


Your board has to report for the ‘rst ume 
for very many years a slight reduction 
profits. Although turnover showed 4 sats 
factory increase, it has been ach eved on 
slightly reduced margins, although 1» of such 
magnitude as to cause your dirctors any 
anxiety. They recommend the m:: itenance 
of the dividend at the same figure of 30 Pet 
cent as last year, the strengthening ° the 
general reserve by £5,000 and increasing the 
carry forward by £2,565. 

Taking into considefation the present por 
tion of the textile industry, we consider out 
production and sales for 195 to be very 
satisfactory. 

The report was adopted 
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HUMPHREYS LIMITED 
(MPROVED TRADING RESULTS 
8RIDGLAND ON- OVERSEAS 


A. V. 
es DEVELOPMENT 

The six cth annual general meeting of 
Humphreys Limited was held on May 27th, 
‘. London, Mr A V. Bridgland; the chair- 
man, pre B 

he following is am extract from his 
arculated tement:— 

The accounts show the trading profit for 
the year 61,750, and this represents an 
mprovement of £11,224. From this trading 
orofit no s proane than £36,351 is re- 
quired f ation. The preference dividend, 
together with a di vidend of 17} per cent on 
the ordin hares, will require, after taxa- 
tion ded n, £12,075, leaving the carry 
forward be increased from £56,118 to 
(67.791. It will be seem that the share- 
holders’ 1 ard for the year under review 
represen ighly one-third of what the tax 
authorities are claiming. The surplus of 
current ets over current liabilities is 
(315,616, and that is over one and a half 
umes our issued capital, 

Early the New Year I again visited 
South Africa. It is apparent that consider- 
able new building work is being undertaken 
there a s likely to increase. To take 
advantage of these conditions, your company 
has acquired as an investment an interest in 

1 old-established building and civil 
enginee! business in the Cape Province. 

RISING BUILDING COSTS 

Build osts in this country are still ris- 
ng, ; lay they represent something like 
hree t prewar levels. It is difficult to 

trib increase in building costs 
wholly flation. There are other factors, 


1 my view,’ which have considerably in- 
creased cost of building. Coupled with 
he dificulty of licences and controls, we have 
the pro of dealing with such.a multipli- 
ty of | ling controls and regulations as 
drives 1o despair. Many of these planning 
regulat re wholly impracticable and pro- 
duce, in practice, an effect the entire opposite 
what, in theory, they were supposed to 
eve. I think it is not unfair to say that 


the result of these planning provisions and 
controls has a very great deal to do with the 
increased cost of building. I think, to sum it 
up, controls and restrictions prevent the 
smooth working of a contractor’s business, 
they encourage the hoarding of materials, 
and they certainly waste a good deal of time. 


T+ 


it is good to see that the Conservative 


Party intend, as quickly as possible—consis- 
tent w the difficulties they have been 
faced vy n taking over from the previous 
government—the rapid abolition of these 
contro i the amelioration of planning 
regulatic so as to enable work to be 
cneapened and speeded up. Partly as a re- 
sult of heavy taxation, unemployment is 
rapidly r'sing in the building industry, and it 
will take time to reabsorb this labour, and to 
enable this to be done, some release of build- 
ing controls will have to take place. Con- 
tractors will then have to rebuild their 
concern ons. So far as we ourselves are 
ncer 


because of excessive taxation, we 
no incentive in this country to 
increase our competitive business, for the 
risks ‘00 great to do so for the poor re- 
Wards offered, It is for this reason, among 


really have 


others, lat we are commencing to turn our 
tyes overseas to our Dominions. 
spn not think the coming year will dis- 


us, Since existing contracts will not 


then be exhausted, but beyond that time I 
Cannot prophesy, oe 


The report was adopted. 


CENTRAL MINING 
& INVESTMENT 


SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Central. Mining & Investment Cor- 


poration, Limited, was held on May 29th, in 
London. 


Sir Clive Baillieu, KBE, CMG, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: — 


Perhaps the most outstanding influence in 
the Union’s economy during 1951, as in that 
of most countries, was the continuing and 
even increasing inflation, Dearer money and 
surplus budgeting, backed by a decrease, or 
at least not an increase, in Government and 
Municipal spending, together with intensified 
import control, should do a great deal to tide 
South Africa over the next two or three years. 
This will be the crucial period before the 
beneficial effects of the expansion of the gold 
mining industry into the Orange Free State, 
are fully felt. 


HARMONY GOLD MINE 


Good progress has been made in shaft- 
sinking operations on the Harmony mine 
since I addressed you last year. An average 
rate of about 200 feet a month has been 
attained. The ventilation shaft, situated near 
the pioneer H1 borehole, is now expected to 
cut the Basal Reef horizon in three months’ 
time. A further few months must then 
elapse before the shaft and auxiliary workings 
can be ready to serve a programme of active 
development. This circular shaft, primarily 
for ventilation, can be used for the hoisting 
of substantial tonnages of ore from develop- 
ment faces, and it is to be hoped that well 
before No. 3 main hoisting shaft is fully 
equipped, in 1954, an extensive area will 
have been developed and much knowledge 
have been gained of the economic prospects 
of the south-eastern portion of the property 


MINES OF CENTRAL RAND 


Our Group is particularly concerned in the 
maintenance of maximum tonnage upon the 
deep and marginal mines of the Central Rand. 
In these mines, with their complex systems 
of sub-vertical or sub-incline shafts, long 
haulages and scattered workings,:the burden 
of standing charges in European and. native 
labour, employed upon directly non-produc- 
tive work, is of particular severity. 


It is appropriate to refer in this context to 
the position at the Crown Mines, employing 
7-8 per cent of the Rand’s labour force, where 
recent difficulties have been intensified by 
shortage of skilled and unskilled labour and 
where results and prospects would be gravely 
influenced by any further shrinkage in supply. 
This great producer still has great potential 
strength, in its total ore reserves of many 
million tons and large areas yet to be 
developed. The resources of comparatively 
high-grade ore locked up in shaft pillars, 
which will take several years to prepare and 
mine out in proper sequence, may have to be 
drawn upon, for the maintenance of satis- 
fact profits, much earlier than _previously 
was planned. 


The City Deep is another of the Group’s 
large mines suffering with particular severity 
from rising costs imposed upon other adverse 
factors. 


The deterioration in the political situation 
in South Africa has become a matter of 
increasing disquiet to all well-wishers of the 
Union. South Africa must depend for its 
eo and uninterrupted development on 
a smooth and regular flow of capital from the 
outside world, and this again will rest upon 
the confidence which the outside ee: 
in the sanity and good sense of its people, and 
the underlying stability of the country. 


The report was adopted. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Davis and Timmins, Limited, was held on 
May 27th in London, Mr F. Le Neve Foster 
(chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding... 


In the Course of his speech the chairman 
said: It is my pleasure to. submit results 
which constitute a record in the long history 
of our company. The group gross trading 
profit is £308,521, as against £153,944 last 
year, while the net profit amounts to 
£115,928, comparing with £63,540 for the 
previous year. These results are mainly 
attributable to the much larger turnover 
again achieved. This shows an increase in 
value of over 60 per cent, compared with the 
previous year 1950. The directors recom- 
mend a total distribution of 25 per cent for 
the year, as compared with 20 per cent for 
last year. 


It is satisfactory to note that, notwithstand- 
ing the considerable increase of turnover 
which has had to be financed during the year, 
our cash position with £173,000 in the bank 
and in tax reserve certificates shows a remark- 
able improvement on last year. It should 
not, however, be overlooked that we have a 
heavy taxation bill to meet next January. 


The -consolidated balance sheet shows an 
exceptionally strong position. Our capital 
and revenue reserves now total a figure of 
£475,246, as against a total of £338,656 at 
the end of the previous year. 


When speaking to you last year I told you 
of the serious shortages and lengthening of 
delivery times in metal supplies which we 
were experiencing. I am glad to say that 
this situation did not worsen during the year. 
Its continuance, however, caused us much 
anxious consideration in planning ahead and 
we were fortunate in being able to maintain 
a steady flow of production without any 
serious disturbance. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


The future of supplies and prices of metals 
must continue to give us cause for some 
anxiety. In most commodities there is defi- 
nitely a downward world price trend, but as 
an exception copper, on the price of which 
brass is mainly dependent, seems to keep 
remarkably firm, due to American demands. 
Any change in world affairs, for example, the 
cessation of hostilities im Korea, might well 
alter the outlook and create conditions making 
for a further fall in prices of commodities, 
including copper, which, it appears to me, is 
bound to come sooner or later. While in 
theory we should welcome anything which 
reduces costs, we are mainly interested “in 
stability. In a period of steeply falling prices 
conditions for business will become un- 
favourable. 


Our sales of “stock” products have 
achieved a record for this year and comprise 


a higher proportion of our turnover than ever 
before. 


During the current year up to date busi- 
ness and results continue to be good. We 
still have a heavy order book and all! our 
works are running smoothly and efficiently. 
Theré are, however, indications of a slowing 
down of trade, due, I imagine, to the general 
conditions which are developing in this 
country and many. other parts of the world. 


Looking into the future, so far as your 
company is concerned I am confident that, 
with the benefit of our unrivalled position in 
the trade and the strength and efficiency of 
our undertaking, this company can and will 
continue to give .an account of itself which 
willbe worthy of its record in the past. 


The repert was adopted. “ 
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JOHN HOLT & 
COMPANY (LIVERPOOL) 
LIMITED 


CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
John Holt & Company (Liverpool) Limited, 
was held on May 23rd, at the offices of the 
company, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
Mr John A. Holt, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

Our gross turnover was at an annual rate 
of rather more than £22 million. This was 
about double the figure achieved in 1947 
and even after discounting the effects of 
inflation shows a marked increase in the 
volume of commodities handled by. the 
company. In relation to these figures and 
the commercial risks involved, the ~ net 
retained profits can in no way be regarded 
as excessive. 

The upward trend in produce prices 
created more purchasing power than could 
be absorbed by available stocks of merchan- 
dise and, moreover, stocks held in West 
Africa were at figures, well below replace- 
ment prices. In French territories, the 
results exceeded those of the previous year, 
and we were able to show increased profits. 


Vegetable oils and oilseeds, cotton, and 
cocoa purchases during the period under 
review represented our share of each crop 
appropriate to the size of our organisation. 


John Holt Line Limited had a satisfactory 
year, 

During the last few months there has been 
a substantial fall in the replacement price 
of cotton piece goods, and substantial losses 
appear to be unavoidable. Generally speak- 
ing the margins on other consumer goods 
are not being maintained at last year’s 
levels. I do not wish to give the impression 
that the position is in any way critical at 


present, but our long experience of the West 
African Trade has shown how rapidly, and 
with what littl warning, a_ statistically 
secure basis of trade can deteriorate. 


The report was adopted. 





ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Illustrated Newspapers, Limited, was held 
on May 27th, in London. 


Major H. Davenport Price, MC, JP, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 


The trading profit for the group totals 
£601,252, compared with £590,580 for the 
previous year; a _ gratifying increase of 
£10,000 odd. 


The net profit attributable to Illustrated 
Newspapers, Limited, is £196,014. 


It is proposed to pay on July Ist a dividend 
of 3 per cent on the ordinary shares with a 
bonus of 1 per cent. This carries with it a 
participating dividend of 1 per cent on the 
preference shares. 


The current assets of the group show a 
surplus of £1,018,784 over current liabilities, 
including provisions for taxation and divi- 
dends, which is satisfactory. 


I am pleased to say we have been free 
from labour troubles during the year under 
review, At the same time we have had to 
face substantial increases in the costs of 
paper, printing materials and wages and, in- 
deed, overheads generally. Unfortunately, I 
cannot see any prospect of appreciable relief 
in this respect in the near future and these 
heavy increased costs will, I fear, be reflected 
in the next year’s trading figures. 


The publications of this group, I am 
pleased to say, maintain their high standard 
of production which is the secret of their 
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continued popularity with readers and , 
tisers, 


The report was adopted. 
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E. POLLARD & COMPANY 


The fortieth annual general meeting of F 
Pollard & Company, Limited, was held og 
May 27th, in London. Mr H. 
Pollard (chairman and managing director) 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 
said: The group profits are £191,000 and 
after providing for taxation there remains 
£88,000—a decrease of about £19,000 45 
compared with the previous year. Your dir. 
ectors are recommending the payment of q 
capital dividend of 10 per cent on the issued 
ordinary share capital of £400,000. Share. 
holders have the privilege of receiving this 
dividend without deduction of income tax 
and they need not include it in any return 
of income for income tax or surtax purposes, 


During 1951 there was a steady demand 
for all our products but again the shopfitting 
section was hampered by stringent licence 
restrictions. 


In contrast to shopfitting, the display 
section at our Highbury factory was able to 
increase its production and turnover 


In the electric lift section under Hammond 
& Champness a steady demand for al! types 
of lifts was experienced. 


The steel shutter business that is carried 
on under the name of Haskins can also re- 
port a satisfactory year. 


The other engineering works occupied by 
the Morris Singer Company, had to face the 
stringent control of bronze metal which prac- 
tically stopped this particular section, but 
they were able to increase their other activi- 
ties. 


Whilst I do not think we can hope for any 
great improvement in 1952, the outlook is 
sound and conditions in many directions a 
little easier. 


The report was adopted. 
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DMINISTRATION.—Applications are invited for senior adminis- 
A trative appointment in a very progressive Company engaged in 


food processing (E. Midlands). The position will be as personal 
assistant to Managing Director, responsible for review and building 


up of organisation structure, selection of additional executives, plan- 
ning of management’ training programmes, etc. Candidates should 
have University degree (Economics, Sociology or Psychology) and 
wide industrial experience, embracing personnel, industrial engineer- 
ing, and study of medern methods of organisation and control. This 
is an important appointment calling for keen, enterprising man who 


has courage imagination and capacity for hard work. Age limits 
30-40 years. Initial salary £2,000 upwards, plus pension, life assur- 
ance, etc.—Apply in confidence, with full details of education, career, 


etc., to Box 951 
HIRE PURCHASE FINANCE COMPANY, acting in conjunction 
4 with a large firm of Gas Cooker Distributors, REQUIRES ADDI- 
TIONAL BILL DISCOUNTING FACILITIES to the extent of 
£200,000-£300,000 per annum, in monthly units. Bills of Exchange are 
fully covered by collateral securities and are guaranteed. The dis- 
counting charge is equivalent to a simple interest rate of 12.48 per 
cent pes annum. Particulars from the Company’s Accountants.— 
Box 952. ‘ 
] EPRESENTATIVE in the South. A salesman of fine record and 
highest integrity Experienced in both slump and boom. 
Requires change of occupation. Under 50 and fit. Only overtures 
from reputable and well-established concerns offering good 
remuneration and real prospects will be considered.—Box 961. 
7 ASSOCIATION, with office in London, requires man with 
experience of export administration to take charge of Export 
Division, The post offers bright prospects for suitable man, who 
should, in addition to academic qualifications, have practical know- 
ledge of currency regulations, tariffs and quotas.—Box 953. 
,FFICIENCY IN BUSINESS.—An Exhibition of the latest books 
4 on al, aspects of business administration and management is 
open until Juné 6th, from 9.30 a.m. to~6 p.m. daily, at C.P.C. 
LONDON BOOKSHOP 6, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Tel.: WHI 


4011 
f minute Continentat Holidays not arranged for the masses 
4 but individually for you. 10 days in Spain from £26 19s. 6d.; 
Italy £25 19s. 6d.; France £18 10s. 6d.; 7 days in Paris from £13 15s.— 
Write for brochure or "phone: Business & Holiday Travel Ltd., 
Cant 3uildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. WHItehall 
/o. 
We MALLINSON & SONS LTD., have vacant the position 
of HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER. The applicant must 
appreciate handling of high quality material; he must have sales 
ability by personal contact and must understand administration. 
This is a senior appointment with excellent prospects.—Reply, 
Secretary, 130/150, Hackney Road, London, E.2. 
‘\CONOMIST with good knowledge of oversvas markets willing to 
4 do Market research for manufacturing firm for period of three 
months. Moderate fee.—Box 959. 


age, 


Woman graduates are invited to apply for appointment as 
Lecturer in the Department of Education of the International 
Wool Secretariat. Lectures are given on every aspect of wool in 
schools and colleges and to adult education organisations of al! kinds. 
Previous lecturing or teaching experience is desirable. Some know- 
ledge of wool would be an advantage, but training will be given 
after appointment, The work will entail considerable mid-weel 
travel. Commencing salary £440, plus superannuation benefits. 
Subsistence allowance and first-class travelling expenses are paid.— 
Applications should be marked ‘‘ Confidential ' and addressed to the 
Secretary, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20, 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, within two weeks of the appearance 
of this advertisement. 
YOUNG WOMAN REQUIRED as Assistant to Economist in market 
research and statistical sales department of _— manufacturing 
company in North London, Graduate or holder of suitable profes- 
sional qualifications preferred. This vacancy has been notified in 
accordance with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. Applicants 
should give details of age, education and experience.—Box 57 
O22 eS highly reputable Company with selling 
agencies abroad has spare capital and some factory space _avall- 
able. Would like to meet man of small company in need of finance 
and space to manufacture some commodity in deriand abroad, prefer- 
ably in dollar countries. Raw material must be readily available. 
Recommendation by Solicitors or Accountants would eventually be 
required. Strict confidence.—Box No. 950. 
UALIFIED ,ACCOUNTANT, Cost Accountant, Secretary, 
Economist (34), just completing five years’ practice as cna 
to gain valuable experience industrial management, seeks responsible 
post. Adviser or assistant’to technically trained Managing Director 
Suitable, Present income £1,500, but reduction accepted for pos 
capable of development through own effort,—Box 954. 


MBPRICAN /Professor, visiting England academic year — 
wishes rent furnished flat or house: preferably London, Cat 


bridge or Oxford.—Write details to Cyril Bibby, 14, The Avenue, 
Barnet, Herts. 


\HE ITALIAN INSTITUTE, 39 Belgrave Square, S.W.1.—Wedne®, 
day, June 4th, at 6 p.m. a lecture (in English) by errurin 


Giuseppe Medici, Professor of Agricultural Economics !" 
University: ‘‘ Land reform in Italy.’ Admission free. 


HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passase, —_ 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, "3 dD. 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals exc'ae 


a 5 
(CHARTERED or Incorporated Accountant required 2. po 
possible by important public company, East London ey S ocounts 
sible, as Secretary and Accountant. perience of Cos Excellent 
necessary. Age preferably 30 to 40. Pension eg Street, 
prospects.—Apply Box 526, C. P. Wakéfield Ltd., 153, Fire’ » 
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d Office: Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


ESTO. 1825 





i LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 


18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


ery deseription of Banking Service undertaken. 


le Bank of Adelaide 


all who bave or would like 
have relationships — business or 


ronal—with Australia, to use tts 


plete banking — service throughout 
that country. 
ead Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 | 


rate im 1865 im South Australia with limited liability 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
LECTURER- IN SOCIOLOGY 
Apt ure invited for the post of Lecturer in Sociology. The 
wili be made in Grade III or Grade II, according to the 


ar K 
qualifi vf _ successful applicant. Experience of fieldwork 
would 1dvantage 


wi hich should be accompanied by the names of three 
* to act as referees, should be sent to the Registrar, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, net later than June 15, 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 





The 1 ty, Birmingham, 3. May, 1962. sae 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

App are invited for the following two posts in the 

Depart ‘of Geography: — 


| Assistant, for a period of one year at a salary of 
ntinue an investigation within the fleld of Economic 
Geog m “The Journey to Work on Merseysidé.’ 
b) T for a period of one year at a salary of £350. 
Candidat ist be graduates in Geography 


ADT s, stating age, academic quali cations and experience 
together bh the names of three referees, should be received not 
later thar ine 28, 1952, by the undersigned, from whom particulars 


tions of appointment may be obtained. 
STANLEY DUMBELL, 
May 2 Y Registrar 
HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HATFIELD: TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
INCIPAL: Dr W. A. J. Chapman, M.Sc.(Eng.) 
Lecturer in Management. Studies 


Applications are invited for the above post at this new College 
which w pen in September. Applicants should have responsible 
ndu: ommercial experience, an appropriate degree and/or 
profe jualification, and preferably teaching experience, Salary 
Lay 0 £1,000.. Application forms may be obtained from the 


Registrar (stamped addressed envelope) to whom they. should be 
returt in 14 days of this advertisement. 


\[AkKer RESEARCH OFFICER is required by Macleans Limited, 
av Gre West Road. Brentford, Middlesex. Applicants should .be 
aged 3 i have wide experience in collating and interpreting 


Sales , kel. research statistics. Good starting salary and pros- 
per ; and profit participation schemes in operation.—Apply, 
with fu f qualifications and previous experience to Personnel 
Manag 
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GOOD FOOD 


pecialise in catering for 

1 canteens, offices, and luncheon 

suos. Our organisation“is not too large 
ur ldy and we can give personal 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


neorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of embers: : limited to the extent and in manner preseribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony. 













CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . - - ~ $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING : - : - - : ~ £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - . - $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KON NG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
Lendon Office: 9, Creteere Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 5. A. Gray, M.C., A.M., Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E. 
















BRANCHES : 
BURMA CHINA (Con, INDIA MALAYA (Con. N. BORNEO (Cony 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Jobore Bahru Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lumpuw Sandakas 
Colombo *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacce Tawan 
CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphony Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJIAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang livile 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Duiren EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Read Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokve Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Ansop KINGDOM 
*Marbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH Lendou 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Towr New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipoh Jesselton San Francisco 







*Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is aleo undertake m by the Bank's Truete: 
Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 








DF ABERDEEN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for a Junior Research Fellowship and 
Assistamtship in Political Economy. Salaries : Research Fellow— 
£400 to £500, Assistant £450 or £500 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, plus F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowances, The 
University will pay a proportion of furniture removal expenses. 
Applications should reach the Secretary to the University (from 
whom forms of applications and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained) not later than June 20, 1952, 

_ The University, Aberdeen. H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 
WHITE FISH AUTHORITY, CONYNGHAM HALL, 
KNARESBOROUGH 
Applications are invited from persons qualified by training and 
experience tu fill an appointment as Director of Costings in the 
Finance Department, The successful candidate will report to the 
Financial Controller and will be responsible for the organisation and 
control of 4 series of continuous investigations into the financial 
aspects of the: operation of every section of the fishing industry in 
the Unit«cd Kingdom and also for the conduct of special investiga- 
tions and enquiries connected with the Authority's general activities. 
The appointment calis for a high degree of professional ability in 
modern accounting methods and financial and budgetary control. 
A wide knowledge and experience of applied economics in the com- 
mercial field is desirable, and experience of the fishing industry will 
be an advantage. Age limits 30-45 years. Salary £1,200 per annum 
rising, subject to satisfactory service, by annual increments of £50 
to £1,500 per annum, The successful candidate will be required to 
contribute te a superannuation scheme set up under the Loca! Govern- 

ment Superannuation Acts 1987 and 1939. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary and the 
Sune Sei _ for the receipt of completed application forms is Monday, 
une Sth 962. 
-ORIOUS BRITTANY.—Hotel Royal-Bellevue (3-star), St. Gast, 
near Dinard, from 1,200 frames daily, full board, PLUS ONE 


FREE DAY after each 6 days’ stay, allowing a fortnight’s seaside 
holiday on £25. 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations : B.3e. Econ. 


Government and Commercial 


Also expert postal tuition tor Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exama, in Accountancy, 
Law, Sales Management, &c.. and wany Wiensely practical (now-exam.) courses in 


LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Examinations, &c. 


CCESSES. 
Guaractee of Coaching until Suctessful. Text-book tending tibrary. 


Moderate fees, payable 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


» (Or), ST. ALBANS « «all 30 Queen Vic Victor's 3t., Londen, B04 





a ion to all our contracts. Write 
cs imonials from our clients; om 
dar -S given on application to:- “gice than 64,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SU 

Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., by instalments, 

29, West Heath Court, to the Secretary. 
LONDON, N.W.11. 

— _ SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 
Minted in G 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, 


reat Britain by Sr. Cummenrs F Press, Lp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published wa by Tue Economist Newsearsn, Lap. 
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\ 
‘“‘Of what use is it to span the 





world in 500 m.p.h. jet liners if your 
load handling at airports does not keep 
pace? Modern material handling is 
one of the aids that make progress 


possible . » » and economical?’’ 


ioe 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 







CHAIRMAN 


MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION 
June 4-14 at Olympia 
STAND A.7 GRAND HALL 
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Canning Oa 


Pioneers of the small @iesel fork: lift ruck 
most versatile material handling machine available to indust¥ 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, (DEPT, E) COVENTRY, eee sen? 
- og 








